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LETTER I. 

TO MY DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

THE PASSAGE ACSOSS.— IBISH GOOD HUM0X7B AlO) FOUTSirESS.-* 
"his BIYIBEirOE." — THE NATFBALIST'S HOME. 

Dublin, August 6. 

YOU " wonH hear a word about stupid old England.^^ 
Think what a greeting for me when I woke this 
mornings after dreaming of Conway Castle, Bangor, Pen- 
rhyn, and the Menai Straits ! However, Wales is not 
England, critically speaking, so I shall just venture to 
say that it is a very pleasant thing to go along in a 
railway carriage with sea on one side and mountains and 
mountain-gorges on the other, and to come upon such a 
glorious old castle as King Edward's at Conway. But 
you must read Gray's ' Bard ' to appreciate Conway pro- 
perly : it becomes classic ground ever after. 

Fancy, too, the effect of such scenery after a weary 
eight hours' journey through " commercial prosperity^' 
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2 TRE OLD FOLKS 

in all the hideousness of smoke^ disorder^ and unrest ! 
Trade is a very grand thing, of course, and has become 
an inevitable necessity ; but nothing gives me the heart- 
ache like the sight of a vast cotton-spinning manufactory, 
or a mass of smoke-vomiting chimneys. I think how 
should I like one of you to be shut up in one of those 
eight-story-high rooms, turning wheels and swallowing 
cotton-dust into your lungs; or your brothers to be 
coming home with black faces, and needing a gallon of 
beer to repair the animal waste of furnace- work ? How- 
ever, no matter; 



tt 



I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide." 



But under the influence of the roar and uproar at 
Crewe, I came to the conclusion that if I were the 
station-master there, I should either go crazy, or write a 
book in favour of the nomadic state, " Tents and Goats'- 
Milk the only True Happiness of Man/^ The school- 
masters ^'k la recherche d'une position sociale/^ like 
Jerome Paturot, would be horrified at the idea; but 
peace and quiet have their advantages, and those Welsh 
scenes, by their serene beauty, bring serenity into the 
mind. 

Never mind about our passage across. We were 
ladled by the railway into the wrong boat. Not one 
of the four mail steamers, I mean; the 'Leinster,^ 
'Munster,' 'Ulster,' and 'Connaught,' to wit; and 
we suffered accordingly, pitching at gll four comers, 
and being six hours and a half en route, so that it was 
midnight when we landed at Kingstown, and we had 
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then a bit of rail to Dublin, and a drive to our parti- 
cular destination. 

I can give you one hint, however : people exaggerate 
everything in nine cases out of ten. It is a folly of 
anybody to stay away from either the Isle of Man or 
Ireland, because of the miseries of the voyage. I do 
not know, certainly, what a roll in the Bay of Biscay 
or a toss round the Cape might effect, but it is quite 
possible to be ill in the Irish Channel, without wishing 
oneself dead or at home. I went through neither phase 
of feeling, not even when lying on a hard bench, with 
an unyielding boat's '^ fender*^ for a pillow. 

The old Italian proverb, " Loda il mare, e tienti alia 
terra," kept running in my head all the time, I own, 
but never once with the wish that I had carried the 
maxim out. 

And it was such a beautiful night ! If one can hold 
up one's head at all, what a charm there is in seeing 
stars above and sea below ! I lifted myself up many 
times to look first 

** Where all the starry heavens of space 
Are sharpened to a needle's end ;** 

then below, where the dark green water was rolling 
itself into white curls. 

Besides, it was impossible not to be amused by the 
sailors : symptoms of Irish good-humour and good-nature 
soon broke out, and we soon decided that they must be 
a very " feeling" people, and have the art of thinking 
into people's thoughts, and thereby anticipating their 
wishes. Moreover, they will always say something 

B 2 



4 THE OLD FOLKS 

pleasant^ if they can. One, who as the breeze freshened 
had tacked me in most carefully with tarpaulin, came 
back soon after to see how I was going on, and called 
out to your father in the most lively of voices, ^^ The 
lady^s better. Sir. She^s much better, I see. She's 
getting better every minute !" when I only wished it 
was true. 

And he did his best to cheat the passengers generaUy 
into comfort, by bidding them look out for the Kish 
lights, as when we came up to them we should only be 
half an hour or so from shore ; long before they were 
within range of anybody's eyesight, much less near at 
hand. But looking out for them whiled away another 
hour and more of tossing, in hope ; and the Kish Lights 
being a vessel anchored on the Kish bank, carrying a 
triangle of lights in her rigging, formed a very pretty 
object of interest from the first moment she was de- 
tected, and during the yet protracted time of our ap- 
proach. 

I know that stolid English hearts will be inclined to 
growl " Humbug V^ to all this. And no doubt humbug, 
or blarney, as it ought to be called in Ireland, is the 
vicious extreme of a desire to please. But the best 
qualities have a vicious extreme, and where is the need 
to run into it ? The desire itself is good ; a thousand 
times better than a selfish caring and thought for self 
only. I confess I do not see the moral or philosophical 
merit of being gruff; and "fair words'' oil the wheels of 
life very pleasantly, whether they "butter parsnips" or 
not. 
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• So much in defence of Irish urbanity and politeness^ 
which is obviously a strong national characteristic, for 
we found it among the porters and cab-drivers after we 
landed, just the same. 

As to your father, his whole attention was absorbed 
by the size of these men ; for there are Irish giants yet, 
though Fingal and his babby are long since gone to rest, 
and these giants are rather common among the porters 
and police of Dublin ; so while I was laughing to my- 
self at their odd outbreaks of civility, which triumphed 
through all the shouting and confusion of such a late 
arrival, I heard your father's '^ Never saw such tall men 
in my life ^' going on throughout like a running accom- 
paniment. 

And then — but this is not to be told to every goose 
in the market-place — I had a specimen of Irish respect 
for its faith, before many minutes were over ; for as we 
stood by the rail where luggage was claimed, I felt the 
touch of a hand on my shoulder, and next minute found 
myself removed to one side, my place- being occupied by 
a gentleman in a straight-cut coat, peculiar collar, and 
that air which is unmistakable in any part of the world. 

Now don't say " How impertinent!" — a rash, juvenile 
judgment, to be carefully reined in. No, it was all selon 
les regies, and no rudeness whatever was meant; but 
^' sure, his Rivirence's luggage ought to be attended to 
first ; and wasn't it an honour to myself to make way 
for him?" 

Now, I have taught you two things, remember : first, 
that cheerful civility is one of an Irishman's strong cha- 
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racteristics : secondly, that respect for the faith he pro* 
fenses is another ; and the last overrules the first, as it 
ought to do. I assure you I could not help feeling, as 
we drove on afterwards, that it would not be a bad thing 
if we could infuse a little more of both qualities into our 
very independent and self-sufficing population ; provided 
of course that one could steer clear of introducing the 
worse evils of a slavish superstition and want of sin- 
cerity. 

As to the cab-drive, I thought it was never to end, for 
the driver couldnH make out the exact house in the 
suburb we wanted to go to, and there was nobody about 
to ask. I need not have been alarmed, however. All at 
once he whipped his steed up to a gate, jumped down^ 
and was running up the steps. We called out of course, 
*' Is this the place V* And he shouted back, as lively as 
possible, " Not it, your Honour, but there^s a light in the 
window at top here, and they^U be apt to tell us where 
to go 1'' And our friend was right. Somebody was still 
up, and spmebody answered the bell (a gentleman, I 
think), and somebody gave the necessary information 
without a grumble ; and we reached our friend's house, 
firmly persuaded that, gentle or simple, the sons of Erin 
were all good-natured alike. 

And here, so comfortably housed under his roof, one 
grieves a little for the absent friend ; yet not for want 
of the kindest of receptions from all of his kith and kin. 
It is clearly a naturalist's home. Coloured plates of 
the Victoria regia are in several rooms, and I woke to 
see two before my eyes this morning, portraits of the 
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particular plant as it grew and bloomed at Eew one 
year, the microscopic characters figured below. Then 
there is a wax model of it on one of the drawing-room 
tables, and on another the Nature-printed Seaweeds; 

and in Dr. H 's sanctum, books and parcels of algae, 

which make one r^ret there is such a state of existence 
in the world as being in a hurry. But clergymen have 
no choice. They are always hedged in by sermons, visi- 
tations, and club-meetings, and the wonder will be if our 
traveUer-friend can join us from his different diocese 
even for a week. Adieu, for I must lionize as much of 
Dublin as I can, consistently with making Trinity Col- 
lege Herbarium the chief point of interest. 



From the Parson^s Diary, 

DUBLIN. — lEISH TUITSBAJm — TEIKITT COLLEGE. 

Dublin, August 6, 1861. 

Told your mother, when we landed last night, that 
we must have got to the Giant's Causeway, instead of 
Kingstown, by mistake, the policemen and portera were 
so big ; and was glad to see her able to smile. And this 
is all I shall say about the very disagreeable voyage :— 

** We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 
BoU'd to larboard, roU'd to starboard, when the surge was 
seething &ee ;" 

except that it is not the wisest proceeding in the world 
to begin to sketch coast scenery, when a vessel is rock«» 
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ing from stem to stem and dancing up at all four cor- 
ners. But^ as the wise folk say^ '' Nobody knows what 
they can do till they try ',* and the Holyhead headland^ 
with its lighthouse^ was a tempting object to your mo-' 
ther's sketching eye. 

Walked into Dublin after breakfast^ and saw the Lord 
Mayor's coach, with state liveries, and an escort of the 
famous mounted police, every man of which looks a sol- 
dier. Saw also — more novel to English eyes — a return- 
ing Irish funeral. This cortege consisted of a procession 
of five outside cars, preceded by an old mourning coach 
with some shabby white feathers at top. The whole 
moved at a brisk trot. The mourning coach seemed to 
be crammed full of the deceased's relatives, represented 
at the window by a perfect beggar-boy as to dress — or 
rather, undress — ^who grinned at the passers-by. Each 
car must have borne, including infants and children, 
eight or ten passengers, chiefly female, who were arrayed 
in the tawdriest finery, with a profusion of ribbons and 
flowers. You would have thought they were bent on a 
cheap raUway trip, or a penny-wedding expedition; and 
I was told that the custom of wearing mourning at 
funerals is only of recent adoption among a much 
higher class than these belonged to : so they jogged 
past the Bank of Ireland without exciting any public 
observation. 

Went to Trinity College, and thought it had a more 
boyish look than our English universities, although no 
Students were present ; and the course of instruction ap- 
pears to be less exclusively classical, and adapted for the 
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learned professions. Civil engineering is now an espe- 
cial branch of scientific study. 

Item. I found that the Irish way of making the stu- 
dents keep right time, is always to have the College 
clock set wrong — one quarter of an hour too slow. 
Whether this plan can teach punctuality, seemed to me 
as great a mental puzzle as that contained in the adver- 
tisement of Norton's Camomile Pills, " The more you 
take them, the less you want them.'' 

The new Museum is most beautiful, and Oxford would 
be proud of it ; the Library is also very fine, and here I 
was introduced to Dr. T , a most courteous gentle- 
man and learned scholar, who I found had examined our 
good friend Dr. Wolff for priest's orders. It was plea- 
sing to hear this gentleman's high testimony to ihe great 
Biblical knowledge of Dr. Wolff, whom he considered 
to be unique in his peculiar acquirements. 

Dublin is a fine city, with some noble streets, squares, 
and buildings. The carmen are the life of it ; but how 
they can make a living where scores of them sit in a 
lounging posture, and drive up and down the street in 
search of a fare, is past my comprehension. One pecu- 
liarity of this city is the recent establishment of certain 
monster shops, called " marts," at which everything can 
be had but stable-buckets, as a lady described them. At 
least they provide all necessaries for the house or person, 
for ready money, and commenced their general business 
when the good old times, (when nobody in Ireland paid 
for anything,) passed away. 
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LETTER II. 

TO MY DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

MANUSCEIPTS Uf TIINITT COLLEGE LIBBAET.— KEW MTSEFM. — ^BSIAIT 
BOEOIMHE'S hasp. — HEBBABirM.— FH(ENIX FAEE* 

Dublin, August 7. 

NOW about yesterday, dears. We were all at Trinity 
College Library together, and Dr. T took us 

to a fire-proof manuscript-room, where their great trea- 
sures are kept. Among them *^ The Book of Kells/* an 
illuminated manuscript of the four Gospels, at least as 
old as the middle of the eighth century, and by some 
supposed to be older.* It is considered a gem of extra- 

* A friend sends the following extract from Mr. Westwood*8 account 
of ancient manuscripts : — ** When the fine arts may be said to have been 
almost extinct in Italy and other parts of the Continent, from the fifth 
to the eighth century, a style of art had been cultivated in Ireland, ab* 
solutely distinct from that of all other parts of the civilized world. In 
the sixth and seventh centuries, the art of ornamenting manuscripts of 
the Scriptures had attained a perfection in Ireland almost marveUous. 
The Irish miasionories brought their national style of art ^th them 
from lona to Lindis&me, in the seventh century, as well as their fine 
large very characteristic style of writing. 

" The ' Book of KeUs,' a copy of the Gospels, traditionally asserted to 
have belonged to St. Columba, is the most elaborately executed manu- 
script of early art now in existence. Giraldus Cambrensis must have 
had the * Book of Eells ' before him when he described a book of the 
four Gospels at £ildare, in the twelfth century. It appears to be the 
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ordinary beauty in its ornamentation. The border de- 
vices and initial letters (some of the latter enormously 
large) are of very exquisite workmanship and graceful 
design, and through most of them runs a symbolism^ 
perhaps through all. Fighting dogs, for instance, are 
intertwined in all the letters, and are supposed to sym- 
bolize " the war in the members -/^ and this is a very 
general device, I hear, on old Irish manuscripts and 
goldwork. 

Tradition asserts that the book belonged to St. Co- 
lumba, one of the early Irish saints, who, a.d. 550^ 
built a monastery at Kells, a village in county Meath, 
on the river Blackwater, a tributary to the Boyne ; which 
monastery was plundered and burnt in 1155, but rebuilt 
in the year following. But Irish traditions are the most 
untrustworthy things possible, and so is a good deal of 
Irish history, I find ; so full of romance and fancy, not to 
use a harsher word. The critical antiquarian eye sees 
signs that " The Book of Kells '^ is of much later date 
than the days of Columba. Anyhow, it was one of the 

Yolume alluded to in the Annals of the Four Masters in the records of 
the Church of Kells, in the year 1006 : — 

" * Evangelium Magnum Columbee Ecdesiarum furto ablatum nocte 
ex sacra domo inferiori Cathedralis magni Kellensis. Prsecipua reliquia 
occidentalis mundi ad juramenta prsestanda fuit ista contra perjuria 
hominum, et inventum est sub cespitibus post duos menses, postquam 
fiirto ablatum esset ejus aurum et cespite involutum.* 

" From a comparison of this volume with the Gk>spel8 of Lindisfame 
(known to have been written at the close of the seventh century), and 
bearing in mind that Lindis&me was colonized by the monks of lona 
in 634, only forty years after the death of Columba himself, there seems 
to be no good reason for doubting that this volume might have belonged 
to him/' 
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treasures of the monastery of Eells^ where it was pre- 
served in a shrine or case richly ornamented with gold 
and silver. The more was the pity, as it fell out ; for 
the cover tempted the cupidity of some sacrilegious 
rascal or rascals^ who ran off with it and the precious 
volume, undiscovered. Not caring however for the 
inner treasure, and no doubt finding it a great weight, 
they got the cover off, and threw the book into a bog, 
where it was found about two months afterwards. 

In some old annals, a.d. 1006, is a brief account, in 
Latin, of the theft, and this an antiquarian friend has 
translated as follows : — 

" The great Gospel of Columcille* was stolen at night 
from the western er-domh (sacristy or portico) of the great 
church of Cenannus, i.e. KelU. This was the principal 
reliquary of the Western world, on account of its singu- 
lar cover, and it was found after twenty nights and two 
months, its gold having been stolen off it, and a sod 
over it.'^ 

In spite of the exquisitely minute and delicate work 
of " The Book of Kells,^^ one cannot help admiring still 
more a folio Flemish Missal, illuminated by the nuns 
of the convent of St. Agnes, in the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, near Delft, in Holland, the date of which is 1460. 
Its magnificence is beyond description. The liquid bril- 
liancy of the gold, and the superb colouring, are only 
rivalled by the whiteness of the vellum, as pure as when 
it was first touched. I cannot recall anything finer in 
the Bodleian itself. 

* St. Columba, or Columb-Eille, i.e. Columh of the Church. 
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It has often struck me how very interesting would be 
a history of the illuminated books of different periods^ 
and what light they might throw upon the manners and 
opinions of their day. Here^ for instance, was an illus* 
trated Revelation of St. John, the very illustrations form* 
ing a curious commentary on the way in which the text 
was interpreted at the period. And I recollect one at the 
Bodleian which has at the foot of numbers of its pages, 
representations of children playing at all sorts of old 
English games ; as hocky, top, ball, etc. etc. And ano* 
ther, in which the Burial Service was pictured, the coffin 
in the chapel, mourners in black around, etc., had in the 
broad gold border surrounding the scene, two insects 
beautifully painted, a butterfly and a dragon-fly. Now 
the butterfly symbol is as old as the hills, but not so the 
other crescture ; and the question is, is it possible that 
the old monks and nuns were such close observers of 
Nature, as to know of the double career of the dragon- 
fly, as the denizen, at different times, of two worlds ? 
One longs to investigate such things further, comparing 
one book of the sort with another ; but nothing can be 
done till some competent person takes up the subject as 
a pet one, and devotes time and leisure to it. 

We saw other manuscripts at Trinity College, and 
there were many, many more to see, and oh, how much 
more to hear about them all ! There is a limit to in- 
trusion, however, and in spite of much kindness, we 

were fearing to weary the patience of Dr. T , and 

occupy too much of his time. 

After the Library, we visited the New Museum, with 
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its noble Britisli marble pUlars, the green ones from 
Connemara^ specially distinguished for beauty, and doing 
honour to Irish soil. And the natural-history capitals, 
of flowers, fruit, and l^ves, carved with a skill rivalled 
only by the ages we call dark, do honour quite as great 
to Irish ingenuity and taste — there is no saying enough 
of them : those formed of horse-chestnut leaves are con- 
sidered models of beauty. But you may see their coun- 
terparts in the Museum at Oxford, and done by the self- 
same people. It was there, indeed, that a lady met 
one of the carvers with a faded flower in his hand ; one 
he had been copying in stone. She complimented him 
on his work, as well she might ; but he glanced at the 
drooping original, and murmured out, how far his copy 
fell short of that ! She answered, " Yes ; but yours will 
never fade V And the man went his way^uite com- 
forted. 

But I was not at the New Museum only. Mrs. F 

and I turned into the old one, that I might see the 
extinct Irish elks, and Brian Boroimhe's harp. DonH 
stumble at the word Boroimhe, for it is called Boroo, 
though why, I cannot explain. It is a noble-looking 
old harp, but stringless j ^^ The harp that once through 
Tara's halls/^ according to tradition and Tommy Moore. 
But people are snuffing out all these ancient lights as 
fast as they can, and the very guidebooks tell you the 
harp is no older than the fourteenth century. Now 
all the world knows, or ought to know, that Brian 
Boroimhe was killed at the battle of Clontarfl^, after win- 
ning it, and driving the invading Danes from the land. 
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A.D. 1014,"'^ he being at that time upwards of eighty 
years old , There ! never say again that I am not histori- 
cally and statistically inclined. 

However it may be about the harp, though, there is 
no doubt of the whilom existence and good deeds of 
Brian Boroo, King of Munster. He was in fact a sort 
of *' blameless king/' and in his days justice was done, 
and the Irish world was happy. It is of an incident in 
his reign that Moore's ballad, 

** Bich and rare were the gems she wore," 

was written ; a beautiful damsel having in those times 
traversed Ireland on foot, with a precious jewel in a 
ring on the top of her staff, without being anywhere 
molested. 

The harp in the Museum is, at any rate, the oldest 
one extant* and a memorial of a taste for music which 
dates back to, when shall I say ? Well ! I shall ven- 
ture upon a long shot, and say, nearly up to the time of 
the Deluge. Indeed, it used to be the custom for every 
gentleman to keep two of these instruments in his house, 
one for his own use, another for that of his guests, and 
those were most welcome who were able to discourse 
" most eloquent music.'' And doesn't Diodorus Siculus 

* Extract from a version, partly English, partly Latin, of the Annals 
of Ulster, in the British Museum : — " 1014. G^41s slain in battle (at 
Cluaintarf) Dubh-Gdl, M'Olave, Fercheard M'Loder, (etc. etc.) Bintodar 
also fell in the field ; he commanded the Danish fleet, and was the per- 
son who slew Brian Boroimhe, Of the commonalty about six thousand 
were drowned or killed. . .^. Brian was interred at Ardmach j and, as 
a testimony of respect, the relics of St. Patrick were brought, and 
watch was kept at the tomb for twelve nights.'' 
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mention that the inhabitants of the HTperborean island 
bad harp« ? — and doesn't one of the most romancing of 
romancing hiftorians, (yHalloran, drackle oxet this 
proofs among many others, that his dear Ireland was 
that paradise of lands? Well, I cannot hdp enjoying a 
dip, now and then, into the pages of a hot-headed his- 
torian ; there is something so flat and dead in having 
every scrap of evidence on both sides of a question 
brought before you, and you left impartially to put your 
faith in either or neither. It acts as refreshingly as Olaus 
Magnus's simple-minded portrait of a starfish once did 
on a weary naturalist, who had been studying up the real 
structure, etc. etc., in Professor Forbes's authentic work: 
Olaus Magnus having figured the beast with a couple of 
eyes like those of a man, a nose and a mouth ditto, and 
holding in the latter, as a cat does a mouse, a lai^ fish. 
And as to the Hyperborean island question, there really 
seems something in favour of O'Halloran's view; though 
others maintain that England was the favoured land. 
But the ancient Irish were very knowing in astrono- 
my, and of the Hyperborean island it is said, that the 
inhabitants ^^can show the moon very near to them, 
and have discovered in it very large mountains/' Now, 
wherever the island was, this statement is at any rate a 
very singular one, for it points to the use of telescopes at 
a time when they were supposed to be unknown. . And 
what a remarkable coincidence it would be, — thinking of 
Lord Rosse, — ^if the great men of Ireland had been star 
and moon gazers from such early times ! 
Another of O'Halloran's ideas is that the title ^' Isle 
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of Saints/^ insula sanctorum et doctorum, as applied to 
Ireland, did not originate from the great number 
of holy and learned Christian men for which it was 
afterwards celebrated. The Greeks,, he says, called it 
^' Sacred Island^' (leme), and its inhabitants ^^the Sa- 
cred Generation'' (Upov rex/09), long before the Chris- 
tian era. 

There is no doubt it was the head-quarters of Druid- 
ism, and that the Druids had schools or colleges there, 
which were the resort of foreigners, in very early times ; 
as the rival seminaries of learning, established by Chris- 
tian missionaries, were afterwards. And it is possible 
that Christian learning was cultivated earlier in Ireland 
than anywhere else, from the fact that these mission- 
aries found its inhabitants lettered already. But, oh 
dear me! their learned and civilized state must have 
passed away very strangely, for there are strong evi- 
dences, I understand, of the whole country having been 
for ages a scene of everlasting petty chieftain warfare, 
Kilkenny cats eating each other up, all but the tails, 
everywhere. 

But this was not in the days of good Brian Boroimhe. 
As for the stringless harp, it is as touching and suggestive 
a sight (to use the cant of the day), as empty clothes or 
a deserted house. Let the ownership be whose it may, 
the old instrument so used and worn by hands long ago 
crumbled to dust, and out of which music was drawn 
by the spirit long since gone back to its Maker, is well 
worth a few minutes' inspection; so see it when you visit 
Dublin. 
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The elks' are fine,* wild-looking skeletons, and pnt 
modern ones to shame, as ancient illuminations do our 
modem attempts ; so much for progress. But I have no 
particular interest about such matters, for lack of know- 
ledge; enough that I looked at them. 

And now, last, not least in love, among Trinity Col- 
lege sights, was the Herbarium; Mrs. F accom-o 

panying me as vice-guardian of the treasures, to see 
that I did no mischief, and was honest to boot. And an 
excellent vicc-guardian she made, bringing provisions to 
prevent the necessity of going out to seek them, and 
being apparently as willing to sit there to the end of 
time, as I was myself. 

And if you ask what I saw there — well, first of all, 
gho8t8» It was so odd to be in these special haunts of 
a friend for the first time; to see his handwriting, tools, 
and the fruits of his labours on every side, himself want- 
ing. His naturalist friends, too, hung about the walls, 
looking in vain to his empty seat, and the little working 
microscope standing by ; the last object he had examined 
yet lying on it. 

I had a carte of what to look for, and exactly where 
to find it; so that there was no difficulty, and I did 
not miss a thing I had been advised to see, and there 
was not one but what amply repaid the trouble. So 
my dear home-naturalist must understand that when I 

* Viator tells us, however, that he has shot an elk in Canada, whose 
head was thirty 'three inches in length. These large animals trot four- 
teen miles an hour. Their nose (mujle) is a great delicacy for gour- 
mands. 
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come back and have leisure^ she and I will arrange our 
little treasures after the fashion of these big ones in the 
Dublin College Herbarium. Not separate places for 
Australians^ New Zealanders, Americans^ and Englishers^ 
as if they were sure to fight^ should they be brought to- 
gether ; but the algse of all the worfd' in one case, on 
simple-minded shelves, divided only as genera and spe- 
cies require, into their respective sheets or packets. By 
which plan the cosmopolites will all be brought to one 
gathering, and sit side by side, as travelled brothers 
ought to do. Folio paper, of course, and pasteboard 
coverlids, no unnecessary expense, — that sin of dabblers i 
Moreover, each specimen fastened in with a minute mil- 
liner's pin; not that I have reconciled myself to this 
yet, but we must try so to do. 

As to the specimens I looked at, pay heart fails when 
I offer to tell you what they ^e like'. 

Fairyland sheets of Claudea ekffans, how is any one 
to do the beautiful thing justice by description? — and 
the " Holy Coat" of Australia [Kallymenia cribrosa) , as 
wonderful. The one, pink lace- work of the most elegant 
pattern, arranged in bending feathery plumes ; the other 
rose-coloured gauze, pierced all over with eyelet-holes ! 

Will these vile, earthly similes do, to bring down those 
exquisite creatures to your mundane comprehension ? 

I dare not say more after this. We shall see the 
genius loci, I hope, when we reach the west coast. Mean- 
time we locked up the rooms to their ghosts and soli- 
tude and voiceless learning, — what would I have given 
to transfer the contents of some of the books to my own 

c 2 
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brain ! — and then started for a drive round the Phcenix 
Park. 

But first, what do you think Mrs. F and the 

driver did ? Faithful to the national honoiir, they laid 
their heads together how to contrive the drive so that the 
Lady should not be taken through any narrow streets. 
The Lady laughed, and expostulated in vain. It was to 
no purpose to argue that as Dublin had narrow streets, 
I should not believe in them less for not seeing them. 
No; friend and driver were equally resolved that the 
English lady should pass through nothing bat broad 
highways in their city. And broad indeed generally 
the streets of Dublin are, to an extent that surprises an 
English eye. If you put the inquisitive why, I can only 
suggest that space, t. e. ground, is of less value here 
than in London and elsewhere. Be this as it may, the 
result is very delightful, and gives an air of great dig- 
nity to the place, besides being conducive to health. 

Another striking feature is the amount of granite 
used in building. The very street-posts are made of it ; 
grey granite with bits of shiny mica (is it not ?) glisten- 
ing in your eye as you drive past. Indeed, your father 
and I noticed this as one of the great beauties of the ex- 
terior of the New Museum, our attention having been 
called by our friends to the carved ornamental work 
which formed a trimming along the fix)nt; but Irish 
eyes are so used to the granite, it scarcely attracts their 
notice as it does that of strangers. 

Of the Phoenix Park I had heard so much, that I was 
a little disappointed for the first quarter of an hour. 
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The Viceregal Lodge has neither beauty nor grandeur 
to recommend it, and the '' Wellington Testimonial " is 
surely amazingly heavy and unmeaning : very inferior 
to the Nelson Column in the streets. Then as to 
the Phoenix Pillar, it is simply quizzical, having been 
put up by a former Lord-Lieutenant (" Oh, breathe 
not his name !'^) under a misapprehension; the word 
Phcsnix, as applied to the Park, being a corruption from 
Flon-isffe, or uisge; fion being Irish for clear, white, 
or bright, and uisg or uisge for water (whence whisky ^ 
I am told) : the allusion being to the bright rapid stream 
of the Liffey, which flows through the Park, once a 
common. Statistical inquirer: "What is the area?^' 
Answer : '^ Three thousand acres.'* Historical addition : 
'' It was a common till the days of John, who appro- 
priated it to the Crown.*' 

But by-and-by, after the pillar with the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's martyr bird on the top of it, was passed, and 
we came upon a continuous wood of flowering thorns, 
heather, ferns, broken ground and river in front, and 
the Wicklow mountains as a lovely background, and went 
up and down hill, I began to cry out in admiration, to Mrs. 

F 's full satisfaction, and what would have been the 

driver's had he heard; for it was as if a sweet bit of 
wild moorland scenery had suddenly come to town. 

This is all I can tell you of yesterday ; the last joke 
being that the driver became more jealous for his coun- 
try than even my friend, and insisted on so many points 
of observation being touched at, she yielding to all, 
though reluctantly, that we reached home at half an 
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hour past dinner-time^ a friend having been engaged 
to meet us. After all^ though^ nationality is a fine 
thing ! 

Now for this morning. Mr. Viator arrived with the 
lark, as it were, in true traveUer fashion, having "evapo- 
rated,'^ as he called it, by the evening train yesterday, as 
soon as his sermon and club-festivities were over. How 
surprised you would be to see him now, the R. E. V. 
completely dropped in personal appearance, and the 
Guardsman returned upon him in proportion !— prepared 
for all emergencies too, as if campaigning; weather 
and food defences equally provided ; and himself in ra- 
ther a nervous state, lest the lady element in our trio 
should be inconveniently devoted to luggage. But this 
is always the way with bachelors, to whom it is invari- 
ably a relief and surprise when a woman shows symp- 
toms of having any sense at all. However, he has brought 
with him a large waterproof bag, which he assures me 
will be the nicest thing possible for me to step into in 
case of rain, in open car travelling on the west coast, 
where rain is always being expected. So I have come to 
the conclusion that he must, in some pre-existent state, 
have had a wife, and taken great care of her. 

And now 

** To firesh fields and pastures new." 

It actually makes the heart young again. I wonder, 
though, whether these sensations wear out in confirmed 
travellers ? — whether, in fact, by long abstinence, one 
does not purchase a greater enjoyment of the treat? 
Nevertheless it is a grand thing to be a real traveller. 
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to have sketched Jerusalem and the Greysers^ have 
watched in Lapland 

— " The midsimuner, midnight Norway Bun 
Set into Bunnse," 

and looked into the crater of Mount Etna. 

Your father is delighted, prepared to drop the E. E. V. 
himself, and to ^'follow your leader ^^ to any extent. 
The short time is my bugaboo, who want to be sketch- 
ing and naturalizing; but we save something by going 
straight to Limerick to-night, and give up the proposed 
attempt upon Lord Bosse^s telescope. The weather is 
not favourable for star-gazing, in the first place, and 
even introductory cards cannot ensure a cloudless moon. 

Excogitate a definition of the difierence between a 
tourist and a traveller ; the one starting with a hand- 
some sum of money, devoted to making himself luxu- 
riously comfortable wherever he goes: for why else should 
he leave home ? — the other bent on investigating Na- 
ture. Science, or Art, no matter at what sacrifice of 
personal comfort, or at how little cost ; your father and 
I, reipember, being neither one nor the other, having 
the syu^ations of the traveller, but with all the rawness 
of ^i|^t9arist. Nevertheless, it is never too late to mend, 
^iator. declares that the most striking difierence between 
the two is, that the tourist grumbles a little wherever he 
goes, the traveller, never ! 
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Prom the Parson's Diary. 

TIATGR^B ABBIYAL. — BTABT JOB LIMEBIOK. 

Dublin, August 7, 1861. 

Our travelled friend, Mr. Viator, has duly arrived, 
ready to go in any direction we choose. He had pre- 
viously written, 

'' I am too lately emerged from the crater of Mount 
Etna to be able to take a furlough beyond the antici- 
pated fortnight : but Ireland is so come-at-able, that any 
places I may leave unseen can be got at at any fiiture 
moment, — unlike one's sensations in Asia and Africa, 
where a neglected ruin can never be visited again. Only 
on one point must I rebel, mutiny, and resist to the 
death, viz. any scheme which should leave the lady be- 
hind, who amiably oflTers to sacrifice herself, whilst we 
go I know not where. This is inadmissible. Like the 
three Graces, the three Fates, and the three Furies, let 
us be indissoluble.'* 

We have decided to start for Limerick by the 4 p.m. 
train. 

On the railway. Find an Irish lady in our compart- 
ment highly indignant at our objecting to her having 
some dried fish under the seat; and she ventures to 
suggest that our small chattels may be equally " offen- 
sive '' to her. How wonderfully self-interest blunts more 
senses than one ! 
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LETTER III. 

« 

TO MY DAUOHTEES AT HOME. 

3>TrBLIH Ain> COBK EAILWAT LINE.— OtJBEAGH OP ZILDAEE. — BEATTTT 
OP THE STATIONS. — BOGhCrTTING. — IBISH HISTOEIANS A LITTLE 
BOICANTIO. — LDiEBIOK HOTEL. — PLANS POB THE MOBBOW. 

Limerick, August 7, Night. 

HEBE we are at our first halting-place^ and a very 
comfortable one too. People say, one ought to 
travel by night &om Dublin to Cork, as there is nothing 
to be seen en route ; an assertion in which there is about 
the usual amount of truth and falsity. It i^ a dull line 
of country perhaps altogether, but passing through it for 
the first time there are several things to observe. For 
instance, there is the Curragh of Kildare to go through; 
and as one scuds along, recollections of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and the Shan Van Vogh song come to one^s 
mind, to say nothing of the handkerchief stained with 
the blood of his wound, which his mother, the Duchess 
of Leinster, wore in her bosom to the day of her death. 
There are a number of little conical furze-bushes dotted 
about it too, which amused me by their soft pincushiony 
appearance ; but T suspect that I was easily amused, this 
journey to the West being to my heart's content. One 
goes too fast, however, to be able to make out half the 
things the guidebooks tell about, and we missed num- 
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bers^ I am sure. None of us saw the Bock of Cashel^ 
for instance, so as to be sure which was it. Indeed, 
Viator, who had had but little sleep the night of his 
passage, dozed away part of the time in his comer, 
waking up now and then to join in a fresh joke about 
the lady^s fish, — voted a crocodiley from the astonishing 
length of the parcel. 

But as to the line once more. One very striking 
thing about it is the beauty of the stations, as well as 
the habit their inhabitants have fallen into, of adorning 
them with shrubs, creepers, and flowers. I almost think 
we must have passed half a quarter of a mile of wall or- 
namented by the finest possible hollyhocks, in full flower, 
at one place, a station not very far from Dublin, their 
brilliant colours flashing into one's eye as we dashed 
past them. As to the architecture of the buildings, it 
is quite admirable in taste, and that in spite of many 
varieties, for I doubt if any two of the porch entrances, 
or porticos, are quite alike ; and the clean grey stone of 
which they are built is charming. For a first excursion 
into Ireland, it seemed quite odd to be remarking upon 
an amount of architectural taste in building, neatness of 
keeping up, and horticultural enlightenment, beyond 
anything I have ever seen in England, not even ex- 
cepting that pretty evergreeny South Coast line which 
hitherto I have preferred to any. Think of the line 
through Durham and Northumberland ! Is it not pain 
and grief to pass through it ? Surely the rubbish which 
accumulated when the rails were laid down and the 
stations built there, has never been cleared away from 
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the dreary untidy spots where it was originally thrown. 
Thoroughly Irish, some impertinent English critic^ who 
had never seen the Dublin and Cork railway^ might 
remark. But that once seen^ he must ever after hold 
his tongue. 

Another charm of the country is its air, — so soft and 
fine and balmy^ that one would think there could be no 
more catarrhs than snakes in Ireland^ and everybody 
knows it is ftee from them. 

" No poison there infects, no scaly snake 
Creeps tbrongli the grass, nor frog annoys the lake.*' 

So sings Donatus^ Bishop of Fiesoli^ some thousand and 
more years ago; and of the Hyperborean Island^ Le, Ire- 
land ; according to— no matter whom. But those happy 
days are past, as far ssjroffs are concerned, for they were 
imported from Belgium, we are credibly informed, by 
William III. 

But anent the air. I attempt no description, for it 
must be felt to be understood. It comes too, now and 
then, mixed with the scent of peat, which all Irish tra- 
vellers ought to like if possible. There are people who 
declare that this peat, or turf, as it is called here, is the 
salvation of Ireland, its deodorizing power being so 
great, that no bad air can accumulate where it is there 
to correct. You remember the bit I have treasured so 
long, to scent the house with in time of sickness, and how 
I have grudged any waste in its burning ! Judge then 
whether I shall not bring home a supply, if portmanteau 
leather can possibly be made to stretch. 

Boga abound westward, of course, and we have now^ 
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for the first time^ seen their dark purplish lines stretch- 
ing over the distant landscape ; while in the foreground 
the little pyramidal heaps of cut pieces (the size of 
bricks) are set up to dry, in alternating rows, so leav- 
ing space between for air. Just as south-country chil- 
dren arrange their oyster-shells in "Please, remember 
the grotto,^^ to. let the light of the candle shine through. 

People are trying now, we are told, to compress this 
turf into a more substantial sort of fuel than it makes in 
its natural state. It is very light, you know, and burns 
away with wasteful rapidity. And there are hopeful en- 
thusiasts who talk of tremendous fortunes to be realized 
by this new plan ; compressed peat being what our folks 
call ^^far before^* coal. 

I am not learned in such matters, and can but tell 
the tale as it was told. Others maintain that a fine gas 
for lighting rooms may be extracted from it. Mean- 
time, the population are cutting it and burning it away 
after their own fashion, as fast as they can ; but, if I 
may judge by the amount I have seen to-day, there are 
bogs enough in green Erin to provide material for as 
many experiments as human ingenuity can devise. In 
short, the more one thinks of it, the more wild seem 
the romantico-historical assertions of the furrowed fields 
discovered underneath bogs, and once even a plough. 
For bogs are not one spade depth, remember, and then 
an end. Four, six, and even eight separate depths of cut- 
ting are constantly to be seen, and go as low sometimes 
as ten feet. Bogs both move and grow, it is true, and 
accidentally a tract of land might be covered ; but that 
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a richly cultivated country can be altogether transformed 
into a boggery^ is difficult of belief. Irish historians 
indulge some such view^ however^ and Cambrensis is 
quoted by some as describing it as a land '' whose plains 
are covered with com, her hills with cattle, and her 
woods with wild-beasts/^ And Bede calls it a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ; his readers concluding here- 
upon " the universal tillage of the kingdom/^ 

Whatever may have been the case in the good old 
times, — 

"All times when old are good," — 

there lie the bogs now, often on each side of the rail ; 
and here and there among them you catch sight of a low 
Irish cabin, — hovel we should call it in England, con- 
sisting of but one room, — very poor and desolate-look- 
ing, and very lonely. As night came on, too, it was 
curious to catch the glimmer of a light in one of these 
mockeries of human habitations, as we flitted by it on 
the rail. One might have thought the gleam, a Will o' 
the vrisp, it lay so near the ground. 

A comfortable room in the Limerick Hotel was plea- 
sant enough on our arrival at half past nine ; and after 
necessary refreshments, we sat down to plan and settle 
the future, our head manager. Viator, having " slept 
himself awake,^ so to speak. But he has no particular 
wish, he says, and so says your father ; so my particular 
wish to go to the west coast, in quest of a real Atlantic 
wave, rules supreme, and is theirs too, and we start for 
Kilkee to-morrow. Out with the map, and look. The 
route is as simple as A B C. 
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First, down the Shannon to Kilrush. Secondly, ob- 
serve at Kilrush the island of St. Senanus, with one 

■ 

of the real Irish round-towers and seven churchleta. 
Thirdly, cross the country to Elilkee ; and, once there, 
look at that 

" Broad water of the west," 

of which I have heard so much. For my own part. Dr. 

H ^'s descriptions of Loop Head and Moher cliflfe 

make me long to stay there all the time. But we shall 
see, and at any rate purpose visiting him at Miltown- 
Malbay. 

Talking of Irish round-towers, we saw none we could 
distinguish as such, on our road here, but bits of ruined 
castles are scattered about, and appear to be quite com- 
mon; while the peaked hills or mountains which so 
often formed a background to the landscape, are pleasant 
enough to English eyes ; but on the whole the country 
we have traversed to-day is by no means startlingly 
remarkable or beautiful either. 



From the Parson's Diary, 

DOWN THE SHANNON. — THE TOTJTEE ON BOABD. — EILBITSH PIER. — 
EILEEE OMNIBUS. — ST. SENANtTS'S (bCATTEET) ISLAND. — ^HOTEIi AND 
ATHLETIC SPOETS AT EILEEE. ^ 

Kilkee, August 8^ 1861. 

Had proof, at the Limerick Hotel, of Irish liberaliiy, 
no undue pressure being applied to detain us for the good 
of the house, but, on the contrary, the waiter suggested. 
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8S we wished to start for Kilnish by the eight a.m. 
boat^ that we should breakfast on board. Took his ad- 
vice^ enjoyed. an extra hour's sleep in the mornings which 
had been somewhat abbreviated by the songs of some 
roisterers over-nighty and met in the omnibus at 7.45, 
I at least expecting that none of us would have seen 
any of the lions of Limerick. The indefatigable Viator, 
however, had been up at cock-crow, and visited the ca- 
thedral, etc. Some very inferior samples of Irish lace 
were offered by women who, dressed in cloaks and white 
caps, came on board the steamer before we started. Saw 
from the boat the cathedral tower, where do not hang 
the beautiful peal of bells whose touching sound broke 
the heart of their Italian founder. Saw also on the 
bridge the statue raised to young Lord Fitzgibbon, who 
rode in the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 
and was never afterwards heard of. Saw the usual va- 
riety of passengers on deck, — ^the bride and bridegroom 
passing* away their honeymoon; the parson, with his 
quiver full of children, with their toys ; the tourist and 
the traveller, the latter being commercial ; and on the 
fore deck, the reaper seeking work, and women in blue 
cloaks, with baskets of plums and apples, who sat, hud- 
dled and motionless, under the chimney. The Shannon 
is a noble river, but without much beauty in this sail 
along the distant and somewhat level banks, which are 
here and there ornamented by a ruin. 

At Tarbert, an officious youth came on board, who 
became our betrayer. This individual, better clad than 
any carman we had seen, but, more Hibernico, with . a 
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whip slung across bis chest like Cupid^s bow^ began an 
active canvass for fares to Kilkee in his, the only omni- 
bus that would await our arrival at Kilrush. He repeat- 
edly buzzed about Viator, but could not fasten on him, 
although his overtures were very plausible. '^ It was the 
only covered carriage for the lady, and it had begun to 
rain ; and he drove for the oldest family hotel in the 
place/' Our friend would consider. Less cool, I began 
to take the bait ; and as this touter for the old hotel in- 
sisted that it was situated nearest the shore, in full sight 
of the bay, and would exactly suit the lady who hankered 
after seaweeds, I closed with the beguiler, instead of 
waiting for the more steady decision of our imperturb- 
able friend. 

Kilrush in sight. We approach, we reach the crowded 
little pier, and as we lie alongside it the paddle-box is 
boarded by about thirty carmen, porters, and rabble, 
all fierce as pirates, who at once commence a struggle 
for the luggage and a job. The captain strove' in vain 
to resist this invasion or induce order, and was obliged 
to select for the administration of exemplary discipline 
one pertinacious youth — no doubt a daily oflFender — who 
would adhesively try to grapple, were it only a hat-box. 
Cuff after cuff saluted this young termagant's ears, each 
blow being accompanied by the captain's moral repri- 
mand, "Can't you be 'asy now !"* but nothing availed 
to detach him from his object, until his corrector threw 
his rag of a cap on shore. 

• The complete Irish saying is, " Be 'asy now ; and if you can't be 
'asy, be as 'asy as you can." First-rate philosophy. 
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We landed^ and sure enough the only omnibus was in 
waiting — a small^ shattered vehicle^ with a pair of little 
horses with only collar and traces on them. These^ the 
driver said, when I expostulated mth him^ were all that 
was wanted to draw us, and he gathered up the reins 
which were lying on the ground. We entered, and the 
remaining space was fiilly occupied by an Irish clei^- 
man with his wife and daughter. Then began a smart 
and competing drive with several cars, all bound for 
Kilkee. Our fellow-traveller told us the history of this 
omnibus, whidi he remembered and had ridden in, five- 

and-twenty years before, when it belonged to Lord , 

who used tb drive in it the leaders of his four-in-hand. 
The good material it was built of, still held together, 
notwithstanding many a crack and chasm ; and as we 
reached higher ground, St. Senanus^s Island, with its 
seven ruined diurches and round-tower, stood out clearly 
in the river we were quitting, and looked well in the 
sun, which had begun to shine. These seven churches, 
like the remains of those at Glendalough and elsewhere, 
are very small, scarcely bigger than cabins, and therefore 
by no means imply the former existence of a large popu- 
lation. No doubt they were built as symbolic of the 
Seven Churches of the Book of the Revelation of St. 
John. 

All Irish roads are good, being well metalled with a 
very hard stone of the country, and there are no turn- 
pikes to detract from their merit. Potato-land on all 
sides, looking dismally diseased ; no symptoms anywhere 
of the use of a plough ; weeds everywhere ; cabins by the 
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wayvide, but no comfortable farm-houses as in England ; 
and the countrr generally bearing a cheerless aspect. 

PushiHl gaily through the little town of Kilkee^ which 
is built round a xTrv beautiful bay. and discovered, when 
do(H>$itiHl at what prinxd to be a mere shibbeen, that the 
toutor*8 n^prosoutations of only conveying passengers to 
this '* Hotel'* vra$ all ij^mmom, inasmuch as our fellow- 
travoUoi's went for\^ani to their lodgings. Received a 
cordial Irish welci>me at once, but the question arose 
in our miudS| whether we must not seek other quarters. 
Viati>r, howeviT, wisely overruled all objections. He 
very pn>fH>rly detected every sort of dispute^ and always 
made the best of e\Trybody and everything. He con- 
tented himself with the most restricted bed-accommo- 
dation ; and Yvmiudiug us that he had once slept betwixt 
two Jews in eat-skiuss whilst travelling in Russia^ he 
let\ his i\)U4>auious without e^Louse for anything but a 
lauglu 

Our sittiug-nxnu was on the first story, and the open 
window admit teti the purv$t Atlantic breexe, and afforded 
a glorious view of the lw\ After ordering dinner, in- 
cluding tish and ducks, we wandered along the rocks to 
the high elitl\ against which the waves broke uninter- 
ruptetlly in their recinl frx>m the shores of America. 

StrvUletl on the down above, and found a crowd col- 
lectetl rv>und some athletic sports that were being enacted. 
Three active priests assisted in keeping the ground, and 
took much interest in what was going on; whilst the 
'' Tipperary Boy/* a tall, bony Mlow, without shoes or 
stockings^ contended in jumping against a much shorter 
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man. Well are the men in Ireland called " boys ;'' for, 
whilst in good humour (their normal condition), they 
are so, literally, in simplicity and manageableness. The 
jumping was not very grand — the crowning feat being 
four feet eight and a half inches — but the contest was 
charming, from its total freedom from aU rancour and 
dispute. The Tipperary Boy, who was victorious, alighted 
each time on the sward, and performed a pas d'extase ; 
and when he was patted on the back, and hustled, in 
compliment to his victory, he took it all like a child. 
Paddy is certainly an amiable being, and this was one of 
several instances which showed how much the priests 
mingle with their flocks. We were obviously in a Ro- 
man Catholic country. 

Heard from a ladv who had visited Kilkee, that when 
she came there the good folks said to her, " Sure, here 
ye see Kilkee, Ma^am ; and the next place ye look at is 
New York.^^ Wondered whether the feeling that Ame- 
rica is the next land to western Ireland, makes the dis- 
tance seem less to the imagination of the emigrant. 

Dinner was served — the unknown fish being called 
" Spanish mackerel,'^ and honestly acknowledged by the 
waiter as inferior to " rale mackerel/^ It was " ralely'' 
rockfish. Irish poultry requires English grain to fatten 
it. It is cheap and plentiful, but not properly fed at 
home. I was too much tired not to sleep, although 
some one snored loudly through the thin partition, and 
rats were scampering in the walls. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO MY DAUGHTEBS AT HOME. 

EILEEE. — OHAirOE OF PLANS. — EILLASIHEY EXPECTED OF EYESTBODY. 
— W£8T COAST. — VIATOE'S SPISIT OF CONTENTMENT. — WOMEN'S 
COSTUME. — COBACLES IN THE BAY. 

Kilkee, August 8, Kight. 

WE changed our plans here^ and you shall hear how. 
After a walk to the"Look-out," heights firom which 
we have really seen the Atlantic wave, the noble western 
sea in all its glory, breaking over cliffs and rocks as the 
tide came in ; — after tea, too, and when plan-conversation 
commenced, it was evident that both Viator and your 
father felt it rather a soft proceeding to go back to Eng- 
land without having beheld anything more celebrated 
than the coast scenery of county Clare. The burden of 
their song was. Who knew anything about it ? No doubt 
Loop Head was very fine, and Moher cliffs too ; but we 
had just seen the cliffs and rocks at Kilkee, and the sea 
miAst be the same thing over again at the other places ; 
the rocks might vary a little in height, and so on ; but 
rocks are but rocks, and cliffs are but cliffs every- 
where. Would it not really, all things considered, be 
better to push on at once to county Galway, and per- 
haps Connemara, a regular well-known tour, with varied 
scenery of all sorts; mountains, marble, and "I dofrCt 
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know what ?" How intolerably foolish we should feel 
when we got back, to be asked what we had seen, and 
have to answer, the rocks at Kilkee, and Loop Head, 
and the cliffs at Moher ! What could anybody say but 
' Oh V to such an announcement ? And you might de- 
clare how fine they were, for ever; not a soul would 
believe you. And in a first and perhaps last visit to 
Ireland, to go mooning along the shore of one county, 
without seeing anything which other people have seen, 
— ^it was preposterous, and would put us into a perfectly 
ridiculous position, etc. 

For the longer they talked the matter over, the worse 
it seemed ; 'and maps were soon spread, and the guide- 
books consulted as to time for the promised visit to 
Mfltown-Malbay, and the Oalway and Connemara tour; 
and a tremendous effort against limited hours it was 
evident there would be. 

'* But now,^' quoth I, addressing Viator, " will you 
just tell me whether you have any special object in 
view in Galway or Connemara?— any particular sights, 
I mean, which you wish to see?'' 

He had not. 

'^Then,'' continued I, "allow me to propose some- 
thing. Let us go back to Killarney instead. That is 
something to see, and will do to talk about afterwards. 
Excuse me, gentlemen : a great deal is said about wo- 
men's vanity, but you lords of the creation are not quite 
insensible to the fashion of a thing, and what your next- 
door neighbour will say of what you do ; and you must 
forgive my triumphing a littl^t this proof of the fact. 
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But let us do the thing effectually, if we go in for the 
world's opinion. Killarney is expected of everybody. 
Everybody must see it, or blush, especially as the Queen 
is going. Here, push the map this way, and let me 
look.'' 

Viator y to your Father, loq, (as grave and firm as a 
judge) : "A most admirable idea, I declare." 

Your Father : " It's exactly the right thing, simply 
that." 

Myself : "You two shall puzzle it out, then. There, 
there is the map. But I know there is no difficulty. I 
was told all about the route at home. Somehow or other 
from Kilrush to Tralee, and so straight to Killarney." 

Five minutes more, and Viator exclaims, in an ec- 
stasy, " I have it all exactly ; nothing can be clearelt or 
simpler. It can be done in a day by an early start :" 
and here he pointed it all out to your father's delighted 
comprehension. Kilrush ! Tarbert ! ! Listowel ! ! ! Tra- 
lee !!! ! Killarney ! ! ! ! ! 

And then, turning to me, 

" No objection, have you, to an early start ?" 

"None whatever, Mr. Viator. On the contrary, 
prefer it." 

" Then Saturday, to Killarney." 

" Good. And to-morrow to Miltown-Malbay, to my 
friend." 

" Exactly." 

And so it was settled. The drive to Miltown is 
fifteen miles English, but we shall take an outside car 
and see the wild counts as we go. 
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To do Viator justice^ the Lakes of Killarney are the 
only celebrated ones he has not yet seen^ and his for- 
bearance in not saying this sooner, deserves reward. 
And I am glad the proposed change has come from me. 
Women, of all people, must keep hobbies in subjection, 
for they have not always either the skill to manage them, 
or the power to make them of use. A serious reflec- 
tion upon a small matter, perhaps ; but those who love 
the sea and ^^ marine stores,'' know that no one can 
turn their back upon them without a pang, and I do not 
deny that it costs me one to exchange Moher for everw 
Killarney. 

In justification of which sensations, I beg you to 

look at the enclosed extract from a letter of Dr. H 's. 

It will make my home naturalist groan and sympathize, 
I know. 

'^ There is nothing that sets the blood in motion 
and sharpens the appetite so much as the wind from the 
Atlantic. The ^wind that shakes the barley' is a joke 
to it. I wish I had you on the top of the Cliflf of Moher, 
by the Hag's Head, looking down 1000 feet straight 
into the blue sea, and at the hundreds of speck-like 
white gulls, that grow big or little as they rise or fall 
in the depth of air that intervenes between your eye 
and the wave below. Then I would take you by a 
winding path, halfway down the cliff, and make you 
look up and down, at the high overhanging rocks above, 
and then at the seemingly interminable cliff that sinks 
below you. Then, in the crevices of the rubbly rocks 
you should gather AspUniumjo^rinum two fe^t long. 
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dark green and glossy. And then we'd have onr lunch, 
— cold chicken and hard-boiled eggs, and a bottle of 
porter. Amen. This is one of our proposed excursions. 
There are three or four others in many things like it 
— but with difference sufficient to stamp each with in- 
dividimlity — so that you will never confound ^ Moher' 
with ^Baltard,' or with the 'Look-Out/ or ^Loop 

Head.' For a quiet day at Miltown there is 

the walk to the Puffing Hole, a very accommodating 
curiosity — that always (like Holloway) puffs every day 
four times, at rising and falling of each tide. It is, in 
sunshine, and tolerably rough water, a splendid sight 
— from the spray and the spray-bows — but even in calm 
weather (a rarity) it hath its charm. Then the pool 
of purple urchins — oh, what aquaria ! Spiny globes of 
life, hundreds of them literally paving the bottom, or 
sitting as near as they can do without touching, each 
one in his own carved-out hollow in the clearest water. 
I cannot believe that Filey pools are crystal basins like 
those on the Atlantic coast. And then we have waves ! 
What do you think of shell-fish living on the top of a 
cliff two hundred feet high, and depending for salt water 
on the. dash'Up. of the wave? I could show you these, 
and in a storm show you the spray thrown much 
higher in a snowy column, like a fountain.'' 

So much for the " unknown" Cliffs of Moher,* and 
the other sights of Malbay ! 

I alluded, when I began this letter, to our walk to 

* But unknown? This depends upon whereabouts your experience 
happens to haye been throw^. An Irish poet (I wish I could obtain 
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the Look-out; and I only wish I. could fitly describe 
either the sea or the scene. The glorious crystal water, 
80 blue in the distance, so transparent near; Gulf-streara- 
ified^ in fact, and producing an atmosphere more likely 
to recreate health than anything on earth. 
Believe me, I 

" Drauk the large air," 

and was thankful ; though, as I watched the waves dash- 
ing up against this bold, rocky shore, I could not but 
think there must be terrible scenes here in winter, when 
the wind blows heavily on the shore ; sublime, and rather 
awful to look upon, at any rate. 

There is some resemblance between Kilkee and Filey, 
perhaps ; that part of Filey, I mean, to the north of the 
bridge, the " Emperor's Baths,'' to wit. 

the knowledge of his name) has sung of the Cliffs of Moher iu a very 
interesting and original poem called '* The Monks of Kilcrea." 

" Dark Moher's cliffs are steep and hare, 
The wild gull huilds her rude nest there, 

The green sea foams helow ; 
And rising sternly o'er the wave, 
Its rude assaults they meet and brave, 

As warriors front a foe. 
Go, glance along that rock-girt shore, 
From Dhulan's heights to Bran-a-More, 
And mark ye well how vast and wide 
The ocean rolls its mighty tide 
Full on these cli£%, that, baffled, back 
Hurl to their base the fierce attack ; 
While springing on, like comrades true. 
Fresh cohorts still the fight renew ; 
And breaking surges upward thrown 
Boar round some shattered craglet lone. 

Like champion on his knee ; 
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But the Kilkee cliffs are grander, on the whole, and 
the sea very decidedly so ; and between the two atmo- 
spheres there can be no comparison. But here I feel 
myself called to order by Viator, who, were he looking 
over my shoulder, would exclaim, " Why should there 
be any comparison ? Why can't you enjoy one good 
thing, without letting down another, also good in its 
way? For shame !" 

Not, of course, that he would venture to utter the 
last words, but I should see them in his face, and hear 
them in the tone of his voice. He has been holding 
forth strongly on this point, and is right, I dare say. 
No doubt it is rather an unhealthy tendency to be 
always measuring the value of a thing by the inferiority 
of something else ; and this quite apart from the Yankee 

Hark to the thunder and the crash 
With which the crested billows dash 
Full to the charge — ^while stem and st^eep 
Those masses dark triumphant keep, 
In frowning strength, their station proud, 
And silent stem the onset loud — 
Then own that never battle-field 
A spectacle so grand could yield, 

Such conflict fierce and free. 
In shapes fantastic, strange, and wild, 
Headland and cape and cliff are piled. 

And rock-scoop'd creek and cave. 
Oft, in their outline cragsmen trace, 
In bold relief, unearthly face 
Or hooded head of demon race. 

High looming o'er the wave.* 
Woe to the ship that ventures nigh ; 
Its crew behold it but to die." 



• "The Hag's head, 
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traveller's habit of comparing the Nile and the Rhine 
and the Thames and the Garonne, and every other river, 
with/ of course, the Mississippi ; suggesting what a very 
long chalk that is above them all. 

Viator tried in vain to bathe here this evening. Lovely 
young damsels were sitting about the rocks in every 
direction, like sea-gulls or cormorants at rest : persis- 
tent, meditative, and showing no intention of moving. 

On which same rocks we observed lying some dark 
round masses, like black stones, but which on closer 
inspection proved to be stranded purple urchins; the 

species which Dr. H writes about, and which is 

peculiar to this coast {Echirms lividtts).* The purple 
of the spines is so dark as to look black a little way off, 
but the colour is in reality a mixture of purple and 
maroon. There was no hope of preserving these pro- 
perly in such a woodcock flight through the country; 
so I left them to their natural fate, having a hope of 
seeing more at Miltown tomorrow. 

We have got to a dreadful place here ; but no matter. 
Viator, however, is a stoic in endurance, and suppresses 
complaint by example. Still, I own I should myself 
have run out of the house as fast as I ran in, but he 
checked all idea of the sort. I thought there was a ca- 
pital excuse in the length, i.e. want of length, of the 
bed appointed for his use : a foot shorter than himself, 
if it was an inch. But he would not hear of anything 
being wrong. It would do very nicely indeed, and as we 

* They abound in warmer latitudes. A correspondent (Mr. J. Yates 
Johnson) writes that they " swarm" on the ooast of Madeira. 
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had agreed to oome here by driiriiig up in the omnibns, 
(bad luck to it !) here we must stay. So a sense of 
honour prevailed^ and we are located in a rery dirty and 
somewhat stufiy hole^ which causes your fiither and my- 
self to fulfil our vocation as tourists^ by grumbling (not) 
a little. 

As to the Spanish mackerel at dinner^ let us drop a 
veil over its memory : and I dared not say a word at the 
time^ for I traced a fixed determination to be contented 
in Viator's eye ; but whatever the fish was (about this I 

shall ask Dr. H to-morrow), it was not a washed 

and cleaned fish ; that I will boldly aver. Do not think 
me too particular, but washing and cleaning ought to be 
done to both floors and fish. 

But Viator's story of having once slept between two 
Jews in cat-skins, ought to reconcile one to anything, 
and I am half-ashamed of the strong intention I had 
of changing our hostelry for one of a better atmosphere 
and more liberal use of soap and water ; although, philoso- 
phically speaking, I am not quite convinced that those 
Jews in cat-skins prove that we were bound to eat 
Spanish mackerel at this particular house in Kilkee ! 
Viator's theories are all in a right direction, however, for 
they tend to self-denial and restraint, and one would 
wish to soar above the tone of a grumbling tourist, if 
possible. 

In the journey here this morning, nothing took my 
fancy very particularly, but the old story of the smell of 
peat, and the bog-cutting for Limerick and other mar- 
kets. We started under disadvantages, too, for a party 
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of shoutings jumping^ singing, and, clearly, drinking roi« 
sterers in the room below, kept us long awake. Your 
£Eitlier, who is fast becoming bitten with the charms of 
Irish character, would have me believe this morning, 
that these were just as likely to be second-rate English 
tourists as Irishmen. But tell that to the marines, if you 
please : shouting and drinking are English enough, it is 
true ; but the jumping, dancing, and singing combina- 
tion, savours of a more gay and imaginative race. 

I talk of your father's Irish tendencies, but I had nearly 
done the Irishwoman myself to-day. When on board the 
steamer, we had secured his wide-awake against wind by 
a bit of pack-thread; elastic was wanting; and four times 
afterwards did it fly ofi^ his head, to be recalled of course 
by the safeguard provided. And watching this, in a 
dreamy way, it occur^d to me that the hat would have 
been ftmr times in the water y if it had not been for the 
string, and I all but said so. It is the air, I suppose. 

The women here wear woollen shawls over their heads 
in most picturesque fashion, or else cloaks; and are a 
fine dark-haired race, the young ones and chUdren with 
great beauty. 

Item. The little bay isf full of coracles,* darting hither 
and thither to tempt people to a row, and for my own 
part I would have fain made the experiment, but your 
father and Viator did not support the idea. They are 

• "A. Miindi 3394. JSochaidh Uairceas seized upon the throne. 

So called from a sort of skiffs or small boats of which he was the 

inventor, a sort of cock-boats, that were easy to manage, and 

covered with the skms of beasts (formerly hides — now tarpaulin). The 
word Uaircecta or (as others pronounce it) Fuwrceaa^ signifies a cold- 
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canoes, in fact, constructed of laths of wood covered 
with tarpaulin, apparently as light as a feather, but dan- 
cing about safely in rough, rocky seas. One end rises 
into a sort of head or beak; and there is no keel, of 
course, any more than in the * Great Eastern/ 1 was 
vexed with the gentlemen for not having the curiosity or 
spirit to try the boat of the country; but they could not 
see the use, they said ; and 1 could not very well go alone. 
I suppose, as "coracles" are not known in England, 
they thought coracle-rowing would not be expected of 
them, or talked about. Had it been, should not we have 
been in canoes all the evening, and no time left for pen- 
ning this letter ? — 1 am spiteful, I feel. Adieu ! 



From the Parson^ s Diary. 



DBIYE FROM EILEEE TO MILTOWN-MALBAT. — THE GENTTS CABMAN. — 
DUNBEO BBIDGE AND IT6 INHABITANT. — HOW TO EBFOBM THE 
IBISH BOOT-EATEBS. — IBISH BEAUTY. 

Kilkee, August 9, 1861. 

A rainy morning; but the climate of Ireland is always 
moist, and the weather variable 5 so a regularly wet day' 
is not a common occurrence, and we need not anticipate 
being detained within-doors. We decide, therefore, that 
we may start for Miltown-Malbay ; and, having declined 

skiff, or a cock-boat in English, because these small vessels were used 
in the coLl and extremest weather for the conveniency of landing. 
These skiffs are known in the Irish language by the name of Curachs or 
Curachain, and are made use of in some parts of the island to this 
day.'* — Dr. Keatinrfs History ^ p. 74. 
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over-night the intervention of the decoy who led us to 
the lean ducks of yesterday^ we enter into arrangements 
with one of the half-dozen carmen who are hanging about 
with their vehicles, waiting for a job. 

Started on a twelve Irish miles drive, favourable to 
our seeing the peasant life of county Clare — a wild, but 
picturesque tract of Ireland — and with opportunity of 
studying the genus, carman, to whose idiosyncrasy we 
have no parallel in England. Had not quite cleared the 
town when our Jehu sprang from his box, leaving the 
reins on his horse^s back, and ran into a little shop of 
groceries, from whence he emerged with a handkerchief 
fiill of oatmeal : this was to feed the horse with at Mil- 
town, as the journey was a long one. DrizzUng rain and 
a thick atmosphere hid the distant landscape, which our 
driver assured us was mountainous and very fine. Paddy 
can always praise his own country, and " what I spake, 
I mane," as the man said to me. How strange it is, 
then, that such a patriot should be so prone to quit the 
natale solum! The wet flap of a frieze coat hitting 
you constantly in the face is rather uncomfortable, and 
this inconvenience having been obviated, there was 
a better opportunity for a little conversation. I found 
that the car and horse belonged to the driver, and that 
he rented five Irish acres of land, which are equal to 
seven and a half English acres, for which he paid fif- 
teen pounds a year. It was bog land, and he planted 
potatoes in it, with a few cabbages, and sometimes a 
comer of oats. He said that bog would bear potatoes 
for twenty years in succession, if you only refreshed it 
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with sand and seaweed. The potato crop, he admitted, 
looked wretched this year ; but still, there was nothing 
like potatoes, man's best food, and only varied in his 
case by an occasional bit of fish. There seemed to be 
many sandhills along this line of country, and we met 
little carts or drays with low shelvings, that were laden 
with either sand or seaweed for manure. These carts 
had the peculiarity of bearing shafts behind as well as 
before, the use of which was explained to be, that they 
prevented the horse being strangled, if they turned back^ 
ward; and I observed that they were also employed as 
a rudder, to help the weak animal in tugging his load 
out of the way. 

As we reached the Bridge at Dunbeg, the driver told 
us there was a family living under one of the arches ; 
and, sure enough, when we looked over the parapet, in 
a dry arch, with the river running on either side of the 
little island which choked it, was a human dwelling, 
sadly marked at the entrance by the broken wheels of a 
defunct car. What a story those wheels told of the 
wreck of an Irishman's fortunes ! I saw, in those shat- 
tered traces of bygone prosperity, perhaps an extreme 
result contingent upon the operation of the Landed 
Estates Act, which has so necessarily but cruelly cut its 
way through this country. Here was poor Paddy stranded 
at last, and rearing his family in the condition of the 
aboriginal Celts ; his home no better than a hole in the 
ground, its inhabitants either stifled with peat-smoke 
or killed with damp; and dry land only attainable by 
wading through the river, or scaling the bridge by a 
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broken ladder. Tet this man had once owned a ear^ 
the proad possession of the small landholder in Ireland ; 
and his landlord, to whom he possibly owed long arrears 
of rent, had been squeezed out of his patrimony by the 
action of the Court ; whilst Paddy^ whose ancestry and 
connection with the same bit of soil were possibly scarcely 
less ancient than those of his chief, had been driven off, 
like a donkey from an enclosed common, and was now 
hiding from the weather in the hole which we saw. Truly, 
those car- wheels were a painful sight. They spoke (though 
few 4poAe« remained) of past ease and independence} and 
they bore testimony also to the fact, that a country which 
does not improve its natural advantages, must deterio- 
rate, and come to ruin at last. 

What a curious country as we proceeded ! How wild, 
yet soft, and like in tone to the people who dwelt there I 
What magnificent crops of yellow and purple weeds po- 
ntively colouring the distance and making it look bright 
as a garden! What deep cuttings of bog in places, 
sometimes even six and eight feet deep, and the brick- 
shaped tur& all nicely stacked for winter fires in Limerick 
and elsewhere ! What a pretty weir, too, at Anna Oaira, 
with two or three narrow falls of water higher up ; the 
peat-stained water, (not forgetting the foam,) looking as 
if all the celebrated Dublin stout was now discharging 
itself for our gratification ! 

As we ascend the hill, Paddy jumps from his box, to 
ease his active little mare, and his pipe is lit for the 
nonce, and we walk by the lady for a chat on Ireland 
that is and is to be. But our polite driver won't let their 

E 
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** Hofnoim'' walk yery £Eir ; at least, no fiuiher than his 
own pinch of tobacco lasts. And as we rise in oar drive 
to the highest point of the road, the mist lifts np like 
the heairy green cortain of a theatre, leaTuig the bluest 
possible nndeiiine of skj, whilst one of the sweetest little 
bays ever seen is bathed in sunshine before as. 

There is nothing finer than Irish hospitality, and at 
the pleasant lodging of oar convalescent friend we ex- 
perienced in person the same broad welcome which he 
had before accorded to as by deputy in Dublin. Viator 
is like a duck after water, so, although he had already 
dipped at Kilkee, he could not resist a second bathe at 
Miltown. We strolled therefore into a lonely nook, where 
there was swimming-room under the shelter of a natural 
breakwater of rock, the open sea being too strong here to 
venture into, for we were not far from " Creamy Point,^' 
where the Atlantic deposits almost solid foam. 

— Back to Kilkee, with head full of convictions that 
Ireland might be elevated in no time, from its present con- 
dition of comparative unproductiveness, into that of be- 
coming the farm and garden of Great Britain. It only 
wanted — ^well, what? that, as in England, there should 
be jotted over the country the mansions of the great re- 
sident proprietors : we had not seen a gentleman's house 
in our drive ; — that, in still greater numbers, the com- 
fortable homesteads of yeoman farmers, with their spa- 
cious yards for stock and crops, should appear ; and that 
instead of the sad wayside cabins, there should be neat 
and clean cottages which the peasantry might inhabit. It 
only wanted an unlimited application of the drain-pipe 
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and the plough — an outlay of capital beyond all calcula- 
tion^ — and an alteration of climate that would be pro- 
duced^ were the constant evaporation from spongy bogs 
to be suppressed by rendering the bogs dry and adapted^ 
through good husbandry^ for grain instead of roots. In 
fitct^ it only wanted that the present small holders of a 
few acres^ — ^without energy, without knowledge, and with- 
out money, — should relax their tenure of this favoured 
land, and socially descend into the position of labourers, 
yet really rise in their attainment of the moderate com- 
forts of life. Great changes, no doubt; but why not 
effected long ago, or at once, since every Irishman would 
be benefited, and the whole country would become an 
Eden? 

Some politician said long ago, in the troublesome days 
of O'ConneU, that the best thing for England would be 
that Ireland should be submerged in the sea for forty- 
eight hours, and drawn up again. Alas ! it is too wet al- 
ready ; and who would lose one of those fine Irish peasant 
men, or harm a hair of those beautiful women who stand 
amidst a crowd of lovely children at the cabin doorway, 
for the world ? But I would totally alter Paddy's posi- 
tion, which is a perpetual fighting against the law of 
order and of Providence. What business has he to be 
renting land — to be a farmer, in fact -, dragging down the 
cultivation of the soil to his own poor state of being, 
when, were he only a labourer under a skilful employer, 
and were that employer enabled to apply capitaL to the 
land, a general uplifting of the whole national character 
and condition must ensue ? If a rescued acre of oats 

£ 2 
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can be grown in the midst of a bog, why should not the 
whole bog be made equally grain-bearing ? And why, 
every year, should the potato be exhausting the natural 
richness of the soil, after the terrible famine lesson of 

How sad to hear men like ourselves express satisfac- 
tion with living on potatoes as their staple food, and 
which must be boiled " with the bone in,'^ that is, left 
hard in the middle, that their carnivorous teeth may have 
some substance to masticate ! How sad, yet sweet, is 
the moral contained in an anecdote lately told me by a 
gentleman, who said that the best breakfast he had ever 
eaten was in an Irish cabin, and was thus supplied. He 
had started early across the country to meet a train, and 
before he had broken his fast of the night; so he stopped 
the car at the roadside, and asked the good woman within 
if she could give him anything to eat. The Irish of 
any class will give any one of their best. So she took 
some splendid potatoes from the pot, drew a fresh-laid 
e^^ out of the thatch, milked the cow which stood at 
the door, and added some butter which had just been 
churned for the market. Every article was the best of 
its kind, and heartily relished. But how much better 
off would that poor family, which could supply these 
good things, have been, without pigs, poultry, or cattle, 
and only earning wages which gave them bread which 
they had not, and meat which they never tasted ? Dr. 
Johnson defined oats as what horses eat in England and 

• It is no uncommon thing in England to demand double rent for 
land that is to grow potatoes. 
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Inen in Scotland; bat the Irish peasant is still lower in 
the social scale^ for he is an eater of roots. Hence that 
listless^ indolent attitude^ in which six feet of gallant 
humanity (so often proved in our armies) leans on the 
spade^ his only apparent tool. All this seems to require 
amendment. Let the squire become resident^ let the^ 
superior farmer be planted on his domain, and let Paddy 
move into his right place, as an agricultural labourer, 
and be detained at home for a harvest that might be 
twofold what we gather in England, so soon as these 
improvements of the country are complete. No, Paddy 
ought not to be wandering over England with a sickle 
across his shoulder, thankful if he can take back a pound 
as his savings ; for every hard hand should be needed at 
home ; and the next census would show an increase of 
at least one million inhabitants, instead of a decrease of 
twelve per cent, in ten years. The capabilities of Ire- 
land, too, would bear any amount of temporary mort- 
gage, now that railways have opened communication 
throughout the land. 

— How very wise the parson is apt to be in his own 
conceit ! He would alter the character of a people in a 
generation, and the whole surface of a country in one 
season. He would be such a regenerator of the human 
race, and of the ground on which they tread, that of 
course the fruits of his theory may be reasonably ex- 
pected in the results apparent in his own little vineyard. 
If then he has had for more than twenty years some few 
thousands of parishioners in England to look after, and 
some few hundreds of acres of glebe land ; are the former 
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under his care all that he could desire them to be, and 
are the latter cultivated to the point of excellence at 
which he points ? Is there one fold under one shepherd 
in his pleasant pastures ; and are these, so far as he has 
the ownership, drained and farmed as he recommends 
for the Sister Isle? Is the energy displayed by the 
people where he lives, unaccompanied by any counter- 
balancing excesses from which Paddy is comparatively 
free ? and is there no moorland in that glebe which still 
lies waste and unproductive? This inquiry cannot be 
met. Suffice it that Rome was not built in a day ; and 
the regeneration of Ireland must be a work of patience, 
encouragement, difficulty, and time. Nothing lasts 
which is too quickly put together, and the improvement 
going on, is making faster- strides amongst this interest- 
ing people than in any other part of her Majesty's do- 
minions. 

Notwithstanding a rat-hunt behind the wainscot, I fell 
asleep in the midst of waking dreams, and if those dreams 
were protracted into the mysterious condition when we 
lie, fancy-led, without the curb of reason or reality, what 
were the fairy pictures which coloured the brain ? A 
curious and never before tasted atmosphere of innocence 
and plaintiveness seemed to be breathed around ; domes- 
tic scenes were revealed that had never been seen before. 
Young mothers, with the same child-like expression as 
well as beauty of the children who clung to them, were 
present, with their soft, kind eyes, and raven hair that 
was never sheltered from sun or storm. Young busbands 
stood by, in manly suppression of hidden grief; and old 
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women crouched down^ and hid their faces in cloaks of 
indigo^ whom a sculptor would have modelled as statues 
of Despair. A line of low cabins hid the blue sea be- 
yond^ and above them rose the tips of masts^ which 
moved to and firo^ and told of a voyage that was im- 
pending. And those young couples^ who were going on 
the emigrant's sad pilgrimage, were assuring the elders 
whom they were leaving, that they would send them of 
the fruits of their separation and toil; and somehow, 
as they spoke, there seemed to be written on the blue 
heaven above an attestation of the fulfilment of this 
promise, for words of light appeared in the sky — 
'^^610,000,000 remitted by Irish emigrants to their native 
country^ in ten years!"* 

* What sponger proof can be given of the warmth of the domestic 

a£Eections in the Irish people than the following statement, which is 

extracted firom the Beports of the Emigration Commissioners t The 

8111110 of money receiyed in Ireland from the colonists are thus given : — 

In 1846 .... £41,000 

460,000 



„ 1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854. 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 



5» 
>» 

it 
99 

» 
99 



9t 



540,000 

957,000 

990,000 

1,404,000 

1,439,000 

1,730,000 

' 873,000 

951,000 

690,000 

472,000 

675,378 



There has been no report since 1859. The severity of the Famine came 
on between 1846 and 1848, and this explains the sadden increase of the 
remittances. The improved condition of Ireland accounts for the 
gradual fiilling off of the remittances up to the year 1869. 
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I had been pained during the day, by hearing the car- 
man talk of being forced to emigrate, if his potato crop 
failed. 



Prom the Parson's Diary, 

CHAPEL AT KHJOEE. — ^BEYXBENGE POB HOLT PLACES. — STEAMEB TO 
TABBEBT. — CAB TO LISTOWEL. — PIO-MABEET. — PATHEB TOM MA- 
eUIBE. — TBALEX ASJ) MABKET. — ON TO KILLABITEY. 

Killamey, August 10, 1861. 

Before quitting Kilkee, I wandered one evening, with 
Viator, into the Roman Catholic chapel there, a neat 
and cleanly-kept building, in which were two worship- 
pers^ne at the altar-rail, whose penitential groans were 
very audible; whilst the other knelt afar oflP, at the 
angle from whence one of the transepts extended. What 
most struck me was that here, as elsewhere, low-built 
squalid cabins were crowded up to the very rails of the 
chapel-yard, the gate of which was always open, as well 
as the chapel-door, yet there was no symptom whatever 
of any desecration of the sacred soil within. 1 wish we 
could keep our churchyards equally free from moles- 
tation. But the people here are evidently full of re- 
spect, to an extent which our more independent notions 
might induce us to call, cringing^ at any rate it leads 
to reverence for holy places, no bad thing. 

We have this morning a fair day^s work before us 
First, we must retrace our steps, in a car, to Kilrush ; 
thence steam along the Shannon back to Tarbert; 
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thence car it forward to Tralee^ vid Listowel^ and on 
to ELillamey by ndl^ — a distance in all of about eighty 
miles. Faddy is a great dabbler in live stocky and horse- 
flesh is a great article of trade with him. He sits the 
animal with easy sang-froidy which may or may not have 
as much as a halter on ; and he is always ready to give 
a neighbour a lift on the road. As we were starting, 
I saw an old woman mount behind one of these light 
dragoons, whose horse, I suppose, was like that of our 
carman yesterday, which, he said, imderstood English 
and Irish (which he alternately addressed to it) equally 
well; for in this case the only method of control was 
the voice of the long-legged rider, but the old grand- 
mother behind seemed perfectly at her ease. 

Found ourselves on board a better boat than that 
which landed us two days before, and instantly ob- 
served the touter, who had slipped down on his daily 
task of beguiling passengers in the return boat, which he 
would joia at Tarbert. He had done his worst for us, 
so there was no recognition. Had been warned that we 
might be imposed upon by the carmen at Tarbert, who 
have you at their mercy, as you land at some distance 
from the town, and a confederacy is formed amongst 
them before your arrival. Moreover, we had been in- 
formed that all the travelling forward was in one pair 
of hands. Still, I was not nervous at this crisis, be- 
cause our friend Viator was fully apprised of the diffi- 
culty : so we seated ourselves by his direction on a car, 
which two other gentlemen soon afterwards claimed; 
Viator is not easily moved, and is always courteous* 
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so these claimants submitted to have their baggage^ con- 
sisting of certain square leathern portmanteaus^ apper- 
taining rather to business than pleasure, piled over every 
spare inch of the vehicle, including the driver's seat, 
and one of them had to walk by the side with the dis- 
placed carman. 

At Tarbert, we were fortunate, or otherwise, in finding 
the inn from which we were to start in the very centre 
of the pig-market, which was then at its height. The 
grunting animals lay about the street, not adding to its 
purity or cleanliness ; and the bare feet of the women, 
who seemed to be in charge of them, would have been 
more comfortable if shod for the occasion. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, we were under 
way again for Listowel, and as we drove out of the 
town, there stood in the chapel-yard one of those large 
crosses, with the spear and reed and sponge laid across 
it, which are so common in this country, and have al- 
ways an affecting influence on my mind. They suit an 
imaginative people, and are by no means shocking to me. 
It was certainly very pleasant to witness such religious 
unanimity as evidently prevailed among them, much as 
one regretted their disagreement with ourselves. At 
any rate, they keep clear of the baneful atmosphere of 
controversy; and the Irish character in repose is so 
brimfull of fun, that one can scarcely be angry with them 
for their errors. 

For example, the famous priest. Father Tom Maguire 
of Sligo, hit upon a quite original plan of silencing con- 
troversial inquiry. He was one day asked what a 
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miracle was, by a man who had listened to " Soupers '' 
and the like, till his faith was somewhat shaken. ^' Go 
forward, Larry, and let me think,*' quoth the Father. 
And presently Larry felt a kick behind, which nearly 
horled him off his equilibrium. He staggered round, 
and there was the priest close before him. " Did you 
feel it, Larry T^ says he. " Throgs ! and I did, your Ri- 
virence,'' cries Larry wondering. "And it would have 
been a miracle if you hadn't,** cries Father Tom louder 
still, " so, by the powers, Larry, ye are answered at last.*' 
Oa we jogged by a good but somewhat hilly road, 
and one of those precarious showers common to this 
country, began to descend, not in large drops, but in a 
soft penetrating mistiness, which quickly soaks through 
woollen garments. Viator however was to windward, 
imperviously wrapped in india-rubber, and the mode- 
rated shower which reached our side of the car was 
easily resisted. This reminds me that the Irish pea- 
santry must be great consumers of woollen clothing ; for 
Leeds, much more than Manchester, is represented in 
their dress: woollen shawls and dresses and cloaks, 
woollen frocks and woollen men*s-clothing; all which* 
generally testify to the dampness of the climate of this 
country* 

* " The sky" (of Ireland), says Mela, "is adyerse to the maturing of 
grain, but so luxurious, not only in abundant, but also in delicious 
herbage, that the flocks fill themselves during a short period of the 
day, and unless they were prevented firom feeding longer, would burst 
asunder." 

** Hence^" says Camden, " an infinite multitude of cattle, which form 
the chief wealth of the inhabitants. Also very many flocks of sheep. 
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Listowel has a nice clean market-place^ with a Roman 
Catholic chapel in the centre. We heard the singing of 
one of the services, and were hastening to the spot ; but 
Viator interposed with an excellent refreshment of bread, 
cheese, and beer, at the inn; and an order to start 
without delay, in a fresh car, to catch the train due from 
Tralee to BLillarney at 8.30. So we flit over the bridge 
through the pretty suburb, and begin our onward jour- 
ney, along a road far more picturesque than we had 
been traversing, and showing much clearer symptoms 
qf agricultural progress. Tracts of land were being 
really drained; on one estate some stone cottages had 
been erected; forest-timber was growing here and 
there; and we caught some nice glimpses of gorges 
that would have repaid exploration. But there was no 
time for pause or stay ; and our rather gruff driver was 
impatient at being expected to catch the train, as that 
operation involved a pace of about eight miles an 
hour. Nevertheless, Viator thought the achievement 
possible, though man and beast had only returned from 
Tralee at three o'clock that morning ; so he quietly sug- 
•gested to our conductor that his fee would be naturally 
so much, but, in case he hit the train, it would be so 
much more. This was an ointment which mollified all 
little sores of temper, and the poor fellow, still careful 
of his horse, took every opportunity which the road af- 
forded of making a push. When we reached a point 

which are sheared twice a year, and &om whose rough wool rugs and 
mantles are made, which are exported to foreign lands." — CamdetCs 
Britannia, Ireland, 
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now in view^ we were to see the station, and all would 
be downhill afterwards; and^ sure enough^ town and 
station soon appeared very prettily in the hollow. But, 
alas ! there appeared also a departing stream of steam, 
which Faddy hoped, or pretended to hope, only indi- 
cated '' going for water." The failure however was too 
patent ; and the little effort, saved for the end of our 
drive, was rewarded with the promised stimulant, and 
was indeed earned, for Paddy assured us there was a 
six o'clock train which " Bradshaw'* had whoUy ignored. 
This was so, and we prepared to amuse ourselves for a 
couple of hours in the town. 

"The crowds in the streets of Tralee certainly asto- 
nished our homebound eyes ; and Viator even admitted 
that they looked as foreign as the people of any Conti- 
nental town. One striking feature was, that all the men 
had hats, and good worsted stockings and shoes below 
their breeches; whereas the women wore no bonnets, 
and had their feet and legs bare. TVe grew quite to like 
the natural appearance of the women's uncovered feet, 
except when occasionally some girl passed in a crinoline ; 
for then, the dress characteristic of the peasant having 
vanished, the unfinished toilet was most offensive. The 
national blue cloak was abundant here, with its curious 
cowl, evidently originating in some headgear of the re- 
ligious, and quilted inside with lining of black silk, or 
even satin. When two ancient matrons, draped in these 
cloaks, laid their hands upon each other's shoulders in 
earnest chat, and actually rubbed their faces together, 
and then whispered some astonishing secret in the ear. 
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they formed a group worthy of an artistes pencil. The 
market was pretty well over, for what stalls remained 
exhibited only woollen goods, or toys, or vegetables, — 
potatoes, remember, are not vegetables in Ireland, but 
stand for bread, — and some rough-looking little horses 
were being led about for sale, as you see them offered by 
gipsies in England. There was a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, but no symptom of intemperance in any one ; and 
the general tone of manner was neighbourly and chatty. 
The penny newspapers of Ireland have a good deal of 
the Yankee " sensation " element, for their bills posted 
on the walls of Tralee, promised the reader tremendous 
news from Italy, and of Protestant offences at home ; 
but I suspect the reality was rather flat on perusal, for I 
saw no evidence of political interest. In the best-look- 
ing confectioner's of the place, where we refreshed our- 
selves with a bun, there stood at the counter some half- 
dozen bare-footed women doing as we did : this was 
quite un-English, but very pleasing. And as we walked 
through the yard which led to the chapel, there was a 
covered stall at the comer, for the sale of rosaries, cru- 
cifixes, missals, etc., which was a good deal patronized, 
whilst some of our party made some trifling purchases 
as memorials of Tralee. In the chapel were about a 
score of worshippers, including a corporal of Dragoons ; 
and whilst we remained, a stalwart young priest entered 
one of the many confessionals to hear an old woman's 
tale of sin and sorrow, she being the only person in- 
clined to unburden her conscience to him, for he came 
out of his closet afterwards and went away. The chapel 
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was spacious and imposing^ and well adapted for its pur- 
pose^ and looked as if it was well and much used ; but 
here^ as elsewhere^ the confessionals were, in my Angli- 
can eye, the one insuperable and revolting deformity. 
A general acknowledgment of sin made by the penitent 
to his ghostly adviser's ear, is a right and wholesome 
practice ; but any specification, except in particular cases, 
is delusive and dangerous ; so at least thought the Eng- 
lish clergyman, as he turned in mind from the penitents 
of Tralee to his own flock at home. 

It was now time for the indissoluble three to be wend- 
ing their way back to the station, for their route to Kil- 
lamey ; a journey that was quickly accomplished. 

We found the Railway Hotel all we could wish, spa- 
cious, clean, and comfortable ; and in the large dining- 
saloon, a party of about sixty visitors were finishing their 
repast, whilst we commenced our merry meal at a se- 
parate table in the bay-window. Early to bed; and, 
notwithstanding much wind and rain all night, was 
obliged to sleep with the window open, and only a single 
sheet for covering, so relaxing is the climate here. 
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LETTER V. 

* 

TO MY HOME NATURALIST. 

DBIVB TOWABDS MILTOWN. — ^MIST NOT BAIN. — ^WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DBEN. — IRISH INDOLENCE AND TTNWEEDED GABDENS. — PIELD- 
PL0WEB8. — DITNBEG OASTLB. — THE GEOLOGISTS. — ANECDOTE OF AN 
IBISH LABOITBEB. 

Killamey, August 10. 

HEADACHE got the better of my faculties the 
day we went to Miltown, and no wonder. Some 
anxiety, some regret, a good deal of exciting pleasure, 
and thirty miles, English (twenty-four Irish), in an open 
car, besides a stroll on the shore, were all sufficient causes 
for weariness ; and letter-writing was impracticable. And 
a rat-haunted night, and an early morning start, and long 
day's journey, have left no power or leisure, till now, of 
further communication with home. But, happily for all 
your curiosity, your father's journal supplies the gaps I 
leave. I sit at ease therefore, but have now decided 
to tell the Miltown day's adventures especially to you. 
It was wet, you have heard, when we started; misty 
that is, but misty only. There can be no rain till you 
see the »drops fall in the pools ; that is my rule for the 
weather of West Ireland, and not a bad one either. And 
what did three waterproof travellers care about mist ? 
No more than as many ducks by the wayside, who would 
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esteem vapour a poor substitute for water^ I suspect. 
There was one misfortune, however^ attending the mist : 
one could not see the country^ and had to take upon 
trust the driver's evidence for distant mountains and 
beautiful views. Nevertheless, I think I never enjoyed a 
day^s travelling more. First and foremost, of course, 
because T liked where I was going to ; but secondly, be- 
cause of those delicious, light, swift-going jaunting-cars. 
One feels to have got on the back of some nimble crea- 
ture^ a flying beetle, or something of the sort, licensed 
to carry four and the driver besides ; and to be scud- 
ding along with not a quarter the roll^ and fuss which 
accompany gentlemen^s carriages of every description. 
Then the air through which we were passing was balsam 
of Gilead in itself; yes, incredulous damsel, T tell you 
it was, in spite of all the mist ! 

And the country was wild and desolate, and unlike 
anything one had ever seen before ; dotted too here and 
there with the ruins of castle keeps,— one of the greatest 
peculiarities of Irish landscape. How could we fail to 
be struck and interested ? Most of all, though, with the 
women and children among the miserable cabins which 
lie scattered about by the road, or on the edges of bogs. 
I wish some of our missified young ladies who think so 

* There is no accounting for taste, howerer. Witness the account of 
Irish jaunting-cars as lately given by ** a French Special at Killamey/' 
in the ' Cork Reporter.' — " Depuis le matin, la route de Killamey est 
enoombr^e de y^hicules de tout genre, parmi lesquels domine le car, 
Geux qui ont eu le malheur de se servir de cet engin conviendront aveo 
moi qu'iln'est pas de y^icule, si incommode qu*on le suppose, qui 
puisse ^galer en absurdity le car de Killamey !*' 

P 
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much of rather pretty faces and very pretty dresses, could 
be transplanted to this country, to look upon these speci- 
mens of grand human loveliness. I wish, too, all the 
artists of England would come and try for a wager who 
best could immortalize the depth and pathos of those 
eyes, or the radiancy of the smiles that break over the 
calm, grave faces, if you do but touch some pleasant 
chord of feeling. Feeling! Yes, I do believe that is 
one secret of the charm of the Irishwomen's faces ; for, 
as your father well says, this is the land of poetry, as 
Scotland is that of romance. 

But you do not get at a full knowledge of the beauty 
all at once, remember. True, the wonderful regularity 
of feature, fine contour of face, and perfect modesty of 
expression, impress you forcibly at the first glance even ; 
especially as the figures of these women are constantly 
quite as fine as their countenances. But it is not till 
you have seen a succession of effects, that you really 
know what Irish beauty is. 

" Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies. " 

Look at my poet's comer, and behold Moore's ' Me- 
lodies ' half-hid behind the edge of the book-shelf. I 
put it so purposely, never having deemed him worthy to 
sit boldly by the side of poets of a higher aim. But I 
shall be tempted to take him out now, and give him a 
better place. He understood his own country, and the 
women of it, and did them no more than justice. Pity 
he wrote so much for the taste — ^then not of an over- 
refined sort — of the drawing-room and fashionable life. 
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Then the children. They are simply cherubic, to an 
extent which made me feel that I could have adopted 
half-a-dozen of them with pleasure. Merry darlings, 
with curly hair, firm, hlooming cheeks, dancing, intelli- 
gent eyes, and the jolliest bare legs and feet. And if 
the mother's smile is radiant, and lights up with inde- 
scribable sweetness an otherwise pensive countenance, 
what can we say of the child^s, but that in it, joyousness 
reigns altogether supreme ? And it takes very little to 
produce this efiect. If you do but nod to an Irish child, 
it breaks out into a full-blown grin all over, and an- 
swers your look with one quite roguish in fun. What 
playfellows they would be in a romp ! '^ Poor little 
things I^' said a friend to whom I made these remarks, 
*' like the pigs^ their troubles are before them." But 
if so, what a mercy, both in youth and at a much later 
period, is this constitutional light-heartedness and good- 
humour ! Viator has often enlarged to us on this pecu- 
liarity of the Celtic race, wishing we could engraft a 
little of it into our own more solid characters. Cer- 
tainly, 

" Man schafit so gern sich Sorg* und Miih', 
Sucht Domen auf, und findet sie,*'* 

may be a fit Teutonic confession, but can never be that 
of our true Irish friends. 

By the bye, I must not forget to tell you that I am 
totally converted to the beauty of bare feet and legs, 
and view stray specimens of shoes and stockings with 

* " We create care and trouble to ourselyes so readily. 
Look for thorns and find them." 

p 2 
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a feeling of dislike and contempt : but then the whole 
costume must correspond. There must be a thick 
woollen petticoat, indigo-coloured or very dark, and a 
cloak conformable, and of some similar material; no 
head-gear, but that cloak itself drawn up ; or its cowl, 
for those whose cloaks possess it. No draggly, coloured 
calicos, or ribbon-bedizened bonnets, any more than the 
crinolines your father is so facetious about, the very 
thought of which makes me sick now, as the reality of 
of them did in a few cases I saw about Tralee. Cer- 
tainly the old Irish taste for woollen clothes is a great 
national fact, and exists in full force at the present day. 
As I looked out of the window at Kilkee the first even- 
ing, I noticed both cloaks, petticoats, and shawls, in one 
description or another, of the manufacture. But there 
the cloak is often superseded by the large woollen shawl, 
plaided or otherwise, which is thrown over the head when 
necessary, and is always held with a grace which pre- 
vents any awkward effect. 

There was a curious mixture of costume at Kilkee, 
however ; for instance, even very neat and clean-looking 
girls, with their hair under a net, were without shoes and 
stockings, and had these shawls over their shoulders. 
I tried to sketch one of the older wearers as she leant 
against a wall to rest, but she eluded me too soon. 

Remark that I do not speak of hoods, but cowls, for 
such indeed they are ; and after staring with ** all my 
eyes '^ at several in Tralee, with a view to ascertaining 
the pattern, I have found out by inquiries in the cabins 
here, that these cloaks are made by tailors, the pattern 
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being a difficult one, and that they sometimes cost three 
pounds apiece. Then they last a lifetime, of course. 

I am rambling sadly, but you must have patience. I 
shall get to Miltown in time. Let me see, where was I ? 
Oh, about the cabin-women and children ! I hope I 
have done them justice, for the sight of them touched 
me to the very heart; and, as old writers would say, 
'* put me upon many thoughts '' of the Almighty's deal- 
ings with His creatures, — how He equalizes His gifts, 
and defies the speculations of man. In huts which a 
gentleman would be sorry his dogs should inhabit, are 
bom and reared beings whom any lady in the land would 
be proud to resemble in feature and figure, and do well 
to resemble in purity and innocence of life -, and chil- 
dren she would be thankful to own for hers. 

But the how and why of this ? Ah, there comes Abra- 
ham & Santa Clara's* old witch Curiosity, with her 

* For the amusement of readers unacquainted with Abraham h 
Santa Clara's sermons, Dr. WolfTs translation of a few sentences of 
Uie one on the old JVitch^ is subjoined : — " God preserve me from old 
witches ! Not long ago I met an old witch. I never saw such a one in 
all my life. Her hair was not unlike white wool, which already has been 
haddled up in a mattress seventy years. Her forehead was to such a 
degree vrrinkled, that it looked like a fallow field, and her cheeks like 
grottoes of limestone : her mouth appeared to me as a rusty keyhole in 
an old cellar door — inwardly it resembled an organ which had lost its 
pipes ; . . . her hands were covered with such veins that it amazed me 
such rubbish should be held together with ropes. 

" I at last was bold enough to ask her who she was ; whereupon she 
gave me the proud answer that I ought to have more respect for her, as 
she was of a very ancient family, and could trace her pedigree from 
Paradise ; and the title and name she possessed was CW*. 

" At first, I could not quite understand her because of her toothless 
muttering, therefore I asked whether she was called CAtfr-farstinn'* (Cttr- 
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foolish impertinent " Cur ?" Why do the jewels of beauty 
and modesty exist here, amidst darkness and depression, 
and privation of comfort and education, while carefully 
tended daughters are breaking a father^s heart in halls 
where there seems every motive, as well as encourage- 
Inent, to remain good and happy? CurF cur? cur? 
He bites decidedly, the knapping little brute, but we 
are no wiser. We cannot answer, unless it be to suggest 

fupstinn, Princess of Cur — ChMr-fS/rstinn^ Electress — a pun upon the 
Latin Citrand German Chwr). 

" She said, ' No : but I am called CW*-iositj, and I existed at the time 
when Eve talked with the Serpent, and overheard everything they 
said. * Cwr prsecepit vobis Deus?' {Why did God forbid you to eat ?) 

*' Upon this I made the sign of the Cross, and said, * God preserve 
me from such an old witch !' . . . 

" Plenty of people may be found everywhere, ready to ask their 
oolish impertinent questions. 

" Cur 1 Why did God strengthen Michael and his followers, so that 
they did not £Etll, while he let Lucifer go astray, so that he and all his 
companions are eternally lost ? . . . . 

'* Cwr 1 Why did God on the hill of Calvary take the rogue on the 
right hand to himself and show him mercy, but allow the one on the 
left to fall into the abyss of Hell ? . . . . 

" Cwr 1 Why has God caused so many to be bom to the true faith, 
but so manv also to be bom out of it ? 

" Cur f Quid ad tel * What is that to thee, thou too curious 
Christian? Pretend not to imearth the un&thomable judgments of 
God.' 

" What tempted Peter to his great sin against his Lord P 

" Curiositas — Curiosity ; for he followed Him into the palace, not out 
of love or faithfulness : but ut videretfinem ; that he might see what the 
High Priest would do, and how the judgment would be carried on : by 
reason of which curiosity, God let him fall vilely and miserably. . . . 

" Beware of Curiosity — of the old vritch ; for when some one asked 
the great father Augustine what God was about before the creation of 
the world ? that holy teacher replied, * Preparing Hell for the imperti- 
nently curious.' " 
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tiiat QqA. never will allow a man to imagine he has 
everything in his own hands^ and can by a little judi- 
dous management^ and a careful following out of Mr. 
CJombe^B or Mr. Somebody-else^s rules^ arrange what his 
fieimily shall be like^ both in appearance and character. 

Nevertheless^ there is a per contra about these cabin 
peasants. They are for the most part very, very indo- 
lent : the same easiness of temper which allows them 
to bear so many privations cheerfully, prevents their 
energizing to "better^' themselves even as much as 
they might do. We were satisfied of this, merely 
firom watching them idling about, lounging, staring, or 
chatting, from our window at Kilkee, and saw traces of 
the same fact afterwards all along the road to Miltown. 

Now fancy their passing the day, or many hours of it, 
in sitting doing nothing, or dawdling from place to place, 
while their bits of gardens contain perhaps three cab- 
bages to three hundred huge weeds, not one of which 
they take the trouble to pull up ! And how is it that the 
priests, whose influence over them is so unbounded, do 
not endeavour to correct this evil ? " Sure, if his Ri- 
virence wished it,'' poor Pat would weed his garden at 
a word, and turn in his swarm of children, to help at 
the same. For an Irishman is not inveterately idle. Look 
at him as a soldier, look at him as a labourer in Eng- 
land. The natural lounge then, aided somewhat, per- 
haps, here by climate, and even more by low vegetable 
diet, can be overcome under some circumstances. 

What would make them active and labouring in Ire- 
land; I leave to philosophers and social science to decide ; 
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but were I myself a landowner, I should incline to 
two experiments. First, living among them, and em- 
ploying them as labourers, with wages high enough to 
purchase meat, and yearly rewards for weeded gardens. 
Secondly, asking the priests to use their influence to per- 
suade them to industry, and if they did not and would 
not, endeavouring to find out why. 

Now, were I a Roman Catholic, 1 should of course be 
inclined to believe that it was the true faith and the 
habit of confession, which produced and kept alive the 
moral feeling of the women ; but what a puzzle, then, 
would be the unchecked indolence of both the sexes ! Be- 
sides which, the facts of other Roman Catholic coun- 
tries would throw another disagreeable doubt on this 
theory, and my cur must bark away in another direc- 
tion. Truly, all curs apart, God wills that the inhabit- 
ants of these poor lonely cabins shall have something to 
balance the evils of their lot ; and if they do not specu- 
late on the fact themselves, it behoves us conceited 
intellectualists to do so, and keep a humble corner in 
our own hearts. 

Now of the road to Miltown. Your father has really 
almost said all, though he has not mentioned the goats 
here and there, which are kept for the sake of the milk. 
It is true that it was my joke about the fields being 
turned into the gardens, and the gardens into the fields, 
in county Clare ; all the gardens being so full of weeds, 
and the fields, of flowers. The brilliant purple Loose- 
strife {Lythrum salicaria), for instance, grows over the 
Imid in grand masses, as if it had been planted on pur- 
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po0e; and^ mixed with it often^ is a fine blue vetch, 
scarcely less freely growing. And these, varied by the 
blight yellow of what Dr. H calls the Irish Sun- 
flower {Sonchus paltistris), or our common ragwort, 
form tracts of colour in, and by the side of bogland, that 
produce an efiect which no one but a pre-Raphaelite could 
do justice to. Nevertheless, the very sobriquets of the 
plants, palustris (marshy), and salicaria (willowy), tell 
a painful tale ; a tale of imdrained and neglected land. 
But for draining there must be capital ; and Paddy has 
none, were he ever so willing to be wise. So he cuts 
his difSculties short by digging trenches, more than a 
foot wide, between every three or four rows of potatoes ; 
and deep enough to swim his ducks, when, as is con- 
stantly the case, the water oozes from the potato-ground 
into the lower level : a contrivance known all over the 
country by the very appropriate name of " lazy-beds.'' 

You see that if the mist hid the distant landscape, there 
was plenty to notice right and left of the road ; yea, and 
more than enough to talk about : and, reclined on the 
centre cushion of an outside car, conversation is now 
and then really delightfiil. I say now and then, for our 
friend Viator has an admirable theory, that there is no- 
thing so tiresome as the attempt to keep up an ever- 
lasting dribble of talk ; his plan for even the best friends, 
being, that they should relapse into quiet silences from 
time to time, and then, when the mind is refreshed and 
a change desirable, have a ^ood, cheerful chat without 
stop or stay ! I assure you, we fell into the idea as if 
we had been bom to it, and some very pleasant out- 
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breaks of conversation^ during the fifteen miles* drive, 
were the result. 

I believe I broke one of the silences myself, by ex- 
claiming at the sudden appearance of the square keep 
of Dunbeg Castle, a short way off;* for although, as I 
said before, ruined castle keeps, of no great size, but de- 
finitely such, abound in Irish landscapes, so that people 
scarcely notice them at last ; strangers cannot help being 
struck by them, or feeling exceedingly curious to know 
something of these relics of antiquity; but hitherto I 
have asked in vain for information about their inhabit- 
ants. Your fEither suggests feudal chiefs, at a time when 
there was but little law to keep people in order, and the 
law of might ruled supreme. 

But is it not strange there is so little intelligence to 
be obtained about people and things only a few hundred 
years old, while geologists and philosophers are settling 
how the world was created billions of aeons ago, as coolly 
as if they were omniscient ? Certainly, as Viator sug- 
gested, geologists get hold of a great many facts all over 
the world ; but then, as I argued, that does not prove 
that they are capable of coming to right conclusions 
upon them. Look how these learned men differ in their 
theories, yea, even those who live at the same period of 
time, and have the same " facts ^' to go by ! So poli- 
ticians : do not the two parties prove the opposite sides 
of the question indisputably right, by virtue of " indis- 

• There are two old castles, not far from each other here j Dunbeg 
and Dunmorey i.e, the little and the big castle. "Dun," a castle; 
" beg," little ; " mop," big. Hence Moher Cliff's, big cliffs. We passed 
through the hamlet, and close by the Castle of Dunbeg. 
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putable facts'^ ? So I told the gentlemen^ I thought 
QoUiing ** at all, at all *^ of facts, or rather of men's con- 
dasions upon them : they are such malleable things in 
the hands of an ingenious theorist. There is another 
thing too. A great and acute fact-collector is by no 
means certain to have the best philosophic mind, and 
therefore, though he may be utterly invaluable as an 
observer, he may not be equally trustworthy as a specu- 
lator. 

Eleven o'clock, I declare, and the room nearly empty. 
But only think of the renovating effect of fifty miles of 
outside car-travelling I Something though is due to the 
glorious air we drove through. 

By the bye, such an odd feeling always attends my 
first entry to a table-d'hdte dinner-party. I always ex- 
pect that there may be a prince or princess among the 
people, and look at everybody with a covert feeling of 
respect. By degrees, I must own, the sensation wears 
off; one person has come from one place one knows, and 
one from another, equaUy matter-of-fact and unromantic, 
till the vision of heroes and heroines melts into thin air. 
Viator however has met with visitors, one of whom was 
a parishioner of his own. 

I must yet write again to-morrow, if possible ; for these 
long discussions have acted like the fifteen miles, in de- 
taining me from Miltown itself. 

[An interesting proof that it will not do to talk of 
Irish indolence and improvidence as ineradicable na- 
tional defects, has fallen under my knowleds'e since 
^^, the .W M-y j^ ^!. ,o..g L»«, 
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came over to England for the hay-harvest, and was em- 
ployed by a farmer near a large manufacturing town. 
He was a pleasant-spoken and well-looking youth, and 
did his work so well, that the farmer continued to em- 
ploy him in odd jobs until near Christmas time, when 
the lad went back to his own country. And the next 
year, and for several years after, he returned to the same 
farmer, and ..as employed and detained in the same way 
till Christmas time came round, when he always went 
hpme. 

This story was told me by a now old, then young, 
woman, who had worked in the fields herself with this 
man and others, in thinning turnips or the like, and 
who therefore knew him well. And one day in one year, 
there had been some joking between him and a lively 
nice-looking girl, the daughter of very respectable pa- 
rents, who was taking a turn at field-work, and whom 
he much admired. 

For the Irishman always brought with him an old 
brown coat, covered over with patches to such an extent, 
that it had become what the women called " a shame to be 
seen *,'' a proof of industry as well as poverty, it is true, 
but still " a shame to be seen." And they were all the 
more tempted to make fun of this, because Paddj^ or 
Peter, as he was properly called, was so attached to the 
old coat, that he could never bear it out of his sight. 
When his work took him from one part of the field to 
another, he always carried his coat with him, and laid it 
down within view. So on the day in question, when, 
as they were all seated at the midday drinkings, Peter 
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would fain have said soft things to the English lassie^ 
she turned him off with a laugh^ declaring she would 
never look at him unless he bought himself a better 
coat. 

'^ Get some new clothes/^ said she, " you will really 
look well in them if you do." 

" You forget," said he, " that I work hard here all the 
summer to get money together, not to spend it before I 
go back." 

She replied, " he might do as he pleased. She would 
none of him, or of any man who did not wear decent 
clothes.'^ 

"Perhaps you think I can't buy any?" suggested 
Peter. 

But the girl offered no opinion. 

Then he asked her if she had a handkerchief, and bade 
her spread it across his knees. Then he took a knife and 
unripped five or six of the large patches upon his coat, 
when it appeared that these were not so much the cover- 
ings of rags, as a concealment of something within. And 
the something, when drawn out, was the foot of a black 
worsted stocking, out of which Peter rolled gold and 
silver pieces, in no small quantity, into the handkerchief 
on his knees. The exact amount my good old friend 
could not say, for "we did not like to ask him," said she, 
"though I dare say he would have told us if we had." 

Now these were his earnings, not only from much toil, 
but from continued self-denial; for to collect them, he. 
was constantly wont to sleep in a shed, rather than pay 
tor lodgings, and live on the poorest fare consistent with 
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his labours. Moreover, he did not refuse charitable as- 
sistance when offered him^ as it sometimes was ; and I 
do not know that he was bound to do otherwise. 

Poor Peter ! they all liked him, and were glad of his 
prosperity, no one grudging it him, even if they were 
not disposed to imitate his care and forethought. No- 
thing came of his exhibition of wealth as far as the gira 
was concerned, however, for the whole affair was but a 
joke on both sides, and he soon went home as usual. 

But the next year he reappeared at the farmer's house, 
*'like a gentleman,'* — ^no longer a labourer, but well 
dressed, and bringing with him a few hardwai'e goods 
to hawk round the country for sale ; which business he 
carried on for two or three more years, never failing to 
call at the farm-house where he had served so long. 
And year by year, he showed symptoms of gradually in- 
creasing prosperity, till by-and-by, he married another 
lassie, in the neighbourhood of another town, where he 
opened a respectable hardware-shop, and was, when he 
was last heard of, doing well.] 
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LETTER VI. 

TO MY HOME NATURALIST. 

DBTTE TO MILTOWK OOKTH^D. — QUILTT. — MILTOWN-MALBAT. — THJ 
SHOBE. — ISLES OP ASAN. — I8LB 07 THE BLEST. — YELELLA CYANEA. 
— ^lAKTHINA FBAaiLIS. — ECHINUS LIVIDTTS. — ^DTTEBIOB OP CABHf BY 
THE WAYSIDE. — ST7NDAY AT MLLAENEY. 

iKillamej, August II. 

I BROKE off in the mists, remember, — the double 
mists of useless speculation, and our journey to 
Miltown-Malbay — or the "Bay of UP' — so called from 
the dangerous character of the coast along its whole 
extent from Loop Head to Moher Cliffs. 

Well ! those vapours hung like a veil round us, until 
we neared our journey's end; and then, on rising to 
the top of a hill, we beheld, to our astonished delight, a 
little fishing village lying below us, bathed in brilliant 
sunshine, and washed by the bluest of dark blue seas : 
sky above, the same lovely tint. Dark, irregular rocks, 
standing out of the picture, and a few figures flitting 
about among the cabins. T believe we all exclaimed, for 
it was just as if the curtain had drawn up at a play, 
and revealed a new scene — Masaniello, for instance — 
only the fishermen here had not got their nets tied up 
with bows of blue ribbons, nor their legs in flesh-coloured 
stockings, which the wags declare is the proper theatrical 
costume. 
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The name of this village was Quilty, and Miltown was 
not a mile off, and we were soon there, and found it just 
as beautiful a scene as the other : indeed, more so, for 
here, across the sea in the distance, we saw the Isles of 
Aran, celebrated by Moore and others, and Moher Cliffs ; 
and the same grand, blue Atlantic, breaking upon the 
most tempting of rocky shores. 

I had in my hand a letter of announcement to our 
friend's wife, which I duly sent ib first ; but the precau- 
tion was happily quite needless, as the heartiest of Irish 
welcomes soon proved — a wonderful relief and comfort, 
for through all the fifteen miles of drive, a running 
accompaniment of uneasiness had been going on in ray 
mind. 

But more than this ; " much better*^ was so entirely 
the order of the day, that in half an hour's time Dr. 

H , his wife, and I, were rambling on that lovely 

shore, while the hardier and less naturalistic gentlemen 
amused themselves as your father has described. 

The wandering blue snail-shells had b^un to arrive, 
said my friend, before we started, and there were one 
or two, though broken, in the room, as witnesses to the 
fact, besides cowry shells and purple urchins. But the 
latter spineless, because they had died a natural death. 
Bear this in mind. When sea-urchins die a natural 
death, their spines drop off. To preserve these, you 
must plunge the live animal in fresh water. 

And now, as to what we did in the brief hour or two 
on the shore. How hard it is to tell, though I write 
specially to you for the purpose ! 
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But such sunshine^ such a sea^ such a shore^ and such 
an expounder of its treasures^ can it be necessary to 
describe what a treat it was ? I trow not^ for I speak 
to the initiated, and only wish you could have been 
there to enjoy it. It was like walking about in a fairy 
tale; — 

** The fairy tales of Science, and the long result of Time." 

And far off in the sea. Dr. H pointed out the 

Isle of Aran, and said that somewhere beyond the fiir- 
thest and largest — Araumore — ^lay " Hy-Brasail," the 
Isle of the Blest, so celebrated in song and in the legend 
that tells of a peasant who embarked in a frail boat to 
find it ; forsaking home for a dream ; — 

" From Ara, the holy,* he turned to the west, 
For though Ara was holy, Hy-Brasail was blest ;" 

but who was never heard of again. For the Isle of the 
Blest will not be reached by mortal effort, though it 

* The isles of Aran (or Arran), off the coast of Qalway, are three j 
known to modem writers as Aranmore, Inniamaney and Innishere. They 
have been considered sacred from very ancient times ; and the largest of 
them, Aran-more (or Aran the big), was also called " Arra-na-Naohm," 
or Aran of the Saints, on account of the great number of saints who 
lived, died, and are buried there ; " whose numbers are so great, as 
to be known to the living Gtod only," concludes one of the old litanies, 
after mentioning the chief names. 

A note in a volume of poems by the Bev. Greville J. Chester, states 
(from his own personal observation) that the whole island of Aranmore 
is " one vast rock of grey limestone, which at rare intervals is thinly 
covered with soil. ... In its crevices grow nimierous plants, of which 
the most beautiful and interesting is the rare Maiden-hair Fern (A diem' 
turn CapiUus-Veneris).** Mr. Chester describes the '* cliffs on the outer 

6 
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shows itself sometimes to mortal eyes : a mirage or a 
cloud — ^no matter which : — a storm v sea, if not a flam- 
ing sword^ lies between us and it ! 

I soon had my hands fall— cowries from the cowry 
cave, Ralfsia deuata fresh from the rocks, and Cystoseira 
gathered growing, and a few other plants; — and this, 
though we were necessarily only at half-tide level, " the 
dullest part of the shore,'' Dr. H said. And pre- 
sently he stooped to pick something up, observing, '^ You 
never find this at Filey, I know.'' 

side of the island" to be ''of black horizontal strata," descending 
** sheer down into the deep Atlantic, whose waves of deepest and clearest 
blue come sweeping in, in long unbroken swell, against their base." 
Horeorer, he saw when there, one, and but one, cloud ** in the blue fir- 
mament, which, resting on the horizon, had all the look of an island ;" 
and for this he actually took it. 

This appearance may have been the one which has given rise to the 
belief in some enchanted island (the Hy-Brasail) lying out iu that direc- 
tion ; but others suggest that this is a mirage vision. 

An old man told Mr. Chester, quite gravely, that the fairies dwelt 
there. Others consider Hy-Brasail as "the Paradise of the Pagan 
Irish " (Beaufort). Others, that this is a portion of Ireland which was 
once swallowed up by the pca, but which rises from time to time, and 
is seen hanging in the horizon. 

emerald Ghriffin's very sweet poem on ' The Isle of the Blest ' is to 
be fonnd in Lover's 'Lyrics of Ireland,' page 165. And Moore's 
song— 

" Oh Arranmore, loved Arranmore,** 

is among his Irish Melodies. 

" That Eden, where th* immortal brave 
Dwell in a land serene, — 
Whose bowers beyond the shining wave, 
At sunset, oft are seen." 

It is a favourite subject, in fact, with the poets. The unknown au- 
thor of ' The Monks of Silcrea' has his' own view of it in 'The Min- 
streVs Tale.' 
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Now had Viator been there instead of enacting mer- 
man^ he might not have approved this approach to an 
''oderous^^ comparison, but I was too much pleased at 
the idea of something new, to be philosophical. The thing 
looked, indeed, merely like a bit of flabby blue skin, and, 

while Dr. H was handling it, T could not imagine 

what I was to see ; but when he had pushed aside the 
bine stuff, there appeared a delicate, white, oval mem- 
brane, slightly parachuty {Le. concave), upon which an- 
other, equally delicate, was set sideways, with a graceful 
curve. 

The creature. Dr. H said, was a Medusa, but of 

a particular kind, and the sideways-set membrane was 
the sail by means of which it is driven over the ocean, 
its blue jelly-like appendages drooping from the para- 
chute before described, and the sail being so sideways 
set, purposely, that it may run near the wind. 

Its name is Velella spirans ; and it is one of the species 
popularly called " Portuguese men-of-war.'' It is pela* 
ffic, i.e. living in the open sea, having neither country 
nor home ; or rather " the ocean's its home,'* literally, 
and not in a piratical figure of speech ; the seas of warm 
latitudes being its "habitat,'' and its being found on 
our shores, merely the result of having been acci- 
dentally wrecked when driven on the rocks by winds ; 
which remarks apply equally to the blue snails {Ian- 
thina fragilis) ; for these, too, are homeless and pelagic, 
and are tossed on the West Coast of Ireland in the 
months of August, September, and October, in com- 
pany with the Velella. Of course it is the Gulf-stream 

G 2 
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which brings these curiosities of warmer latitudes to us. 

Dr. H has even found here a Nautilus from the 

Tropics. What more shall T tell? About a pool in 
which, on lifting up the seaweeds, one could see the 
sides studded with the purple urchins [Echinvs lividus) 
I had seen at Kilkee. I thought the sight lovely, 
but they told me this was nothing to the "crystal 
basins " among the rocks at lower water, of which Dr. 

H had written ; for there no seaweeds but Coral- 

Unas grow, and consequently these spiny fellows, sit- 
ting side by side, each in the round cup-like hollow, he 
has himself scooped out in the rock, are much better 
seen. 

One of those* in the seaweed pool here, Dr. H 

removed from his place; and when, at last, time and 
tide combined to force us home, we carried this gen- 
tleman with us, and had the delight of seeing him^ move 
about in a bowl of sea water. 

If you examine the shell of an Echinus (find one and 
look at it through your lens), you will observe that the 
pretty pattern upon it, is formed by rows of little knobs, 
running from the hole at the top of the shell to the 
larger hole underneath, three or four of such knobby 
rows close together, with a space between. These 
little knobs are the fixed balls of a "ball and socket ^^ 
joint, on which the spine freely moves or works, both 
ball and spine being coated with a living film, by which 
they are united into one machine, as it were. In natural 
death this film decays, and so the spine falls off from the 
knob, there being no longer anything to hold them to- 
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gether; whereas, in a judiciously managed sudden death 
by cold water, no decay takes place, and the film stiflfens, 
so that the spine remains in its place, but incapable, of 
course, of being moved backwards and forwards. But 
now look again at the spaces between the rows of knobs, 
and you will see very minute rows of punctures — pin- 
point holes — in all those intervals : and through these, 
when the creature is aJive, come thread-like feelers, each 
with a tiny sucker at the end ; and it is by the action of 
these feelers and suckers, that the animal is enabled to 
move himself about, as we now witnessed, to the sur- 
prise and interest of us all ; the all meaning only our 
particular trio, for to the rest of the party the sight was 
familiar enough. 

He is a curious beast, indeed ! Five strong teeth, 
fitting exactly to each other, fill up the circular hole 
underneath the shell, opening and shutting at will. 

Our friend must surely have been aware of the rare 
enjoyment this' shore was to me, for he made the sadly 
tempting proposal that I should remain the four next 
days with them, while my companions lionized Killar- 
^cy ; by which means our party would have seen a dou- 
ble set of sights ; and for a few minutes I tried to believe 
this a reasonable as well as brilliant idea ; but the part- 
nership concern would not admit of such disturbance, 
and your father waved if he did not shake his head. Ne- 
vertheless, the very proposal has given rise to the idea 
that if our friend will but put on paper " Some account 
of the four days I ought to have stayed at Miltown," 
you distant readers of these letters, will be as well off 
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(to say the least of it) as if 1 had really stayed and sent 
you word of what I saw ; and I am labouring to bring 
this about. 

The pretty little yellow pansy abounds on the sand- 
banks near Miltown, I observed, as we left the place, and 
we stopped the car and put a few roots of it into the 
yasculum ; and we halted a second time, actually for a 
sketch! And although a sketch of twenty minutes only, 
and whilst expecting to be summoned every second, is a 
worthless affair necessarily; the miserable stupidity of 
going away with no record of these poor Irish cabins was 
mortifying to reflect upon, and we stopped near a nest 
of the very worst we could find, that I might both draw 
and see inside it. Of the sketch the less said the better, 
but that the people seemed to like to see it attempted, 
and gathered in a little group round the cabins, no one 
presuming to interfere or come curiously up, except one 
woman, good-looking enough, but of wandering mind, 
who asked me if my husband was a captain ! Even the 
children, by some happy instinct of their nature, knew 
better than to be impertinent. And now for the cabin : 
the road up to it was some inches deep in sludge, which 
is probably never cleared away from one yearns end to 
the other ; and it is equally frequented by pigs, ducks, 
and human beings. And the cabin had no window, and 
therefore no light but what a narrow, low doorway let 
in, and a glimmer -from turf-fire in one corner. No 
chimney, properly so called, of course, but a hole in the 
roof, through which the smoke did or did not go, as 
wind and whim decided. This hole, however, was turned 
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into something of an approach to a chimney, by cir- 
cular basket-work outside, which formed a wide sort of 
chimney-pot to encourage the smoke that way, and I 
think the basket-work was made air-tight by sods; in- 
deed, as regards the roofs, sods laid down upon the rafters 
aometimes supply the place of thatch, and are cheaper, 
no doubt; while in better-finished Irish cottages there 
are sods below and thatch outside, — a not very clean 
custom, but a warm one nevertheless. 

At the end of the cabin, not much bi^er than a wag- 
gon in dimensions, was a bed covered with straw, and 
upon the straw was laid a baby, which on my entrance 
the mother took up and nursed like any other mother, 
— it crying like any other baby. I tried to talk to this 
good creature, but was sadly foiled, for the wild pea- 
santry here have a difficulty in understanding English, 
and I, alas ! knew still less — for in fact nothing at all — 
of Irish. 

Very widely does my beau ideal of seeing other coun- 
tries difier from these hurried tours, in which scarcely the 
features of the landscape become known to one's eyes, 
as one rushes by ; and of the character and habits of the 
people, nothing, nothing at all ; less even than of its bo- 
tany, if possible. And on this account, too, I should 
have liked the four days at Miltown, for at many a spare 
moment I could have got into a cabin, and, by degrees, 
might have made myself intelligible, and got a sketch, 
perhaps, of more than one pretty face : those faces which 
are scarcely ever seen dirty, observe, let the cabins, and 
roads to them, be as mucky as they may ; a mystery, of 
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which I offer no solution, unless it be the number of 

streams in the country, and their being the regular wash- 

• 

pots of the population. Whatever be the cause, the fact 
is so, and extends to the children's faces too, which are as 
clean again as those in a manufacturing village in Eng- 
land. But people who run races, canH take views of 
either faces or scenes (Tupper), or talk to the inhabi- 
tants they pass by (Tupper again) ! 

Viator, log. : " I'm very sorry, but I'm afraid we 
really have no time to spare." 

Myself: " Coming! only I mtist have a piece of peat — 
turf I mean." 

Your father looks despair, not only at the delay, but 
at the addition to the luggage ; and Viator turns away 
with a thanksgiving, that it was only in a pre-existent 
state he has had anything to do with ladies ! 

However, poor Mother, rendered desperate by a bad 
sketch and the everlasting " watches out " of her com- 

« 

panions, is resolved to have her own way in something ; 
so she makes a fair exchange for the piece of turf, hides 
it and the vasculum in the well of the car, jumps up on 
the seat, and the gentlemen become serene under the 
sensation that they are once more driving along as fast 
as they can go. 

Ask me no more. Headaches make everything a 
blank. I recollect, however, some serious conversation 
upon matrimony : inquiries on . the part of Viator, and 
practical answers from your father and myself; the great 
secret of how to choose wisely, remaining as unlocked 
as ever. I know, though, that I quoted Meta Klop- 
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stock's solution of the difficulty of connubial etiquette, 
and how far the duty of submission and obedience ex- 
tended, and whether, on some special points, the " giving 
way '' ought not to be reversed ; whether, in short, hus- 
band and wife could not settle beforehand, on which 
subjects he was to rule, on which she. I fancy the 
discussion was illustrated by the question of who ought 
to yield in the matter of choosing the colour of curtains 
for the drawing-room, supposing there was a difference 
of opinion. Viator thought the gentleman should give 
way there. Do you laugh ? Please do. The question 
is : were marriage settlements to contain a sort of terrier 
of dues on both sides, for every conceivable emergency 
of the kind, would the average number of happy hus- 
bands and wives be increased ? / think not ! Meta 
Klopstock's solution is the only available one. Hear 
it, ye young ladies : — Man nrnss seinen Mann zdrtlich 
lieben (one must love one's husband tenderly). No 
fear then of the colour of the drawing-room curtains 
having to be settled, by whose right it is to rule in the 
matter. 1 had another subject of thought ; the bit of 
turf was not black enough to please me, and I wondered 
if its deodorizing powers would be as distinct as those 
of the darker material. I must inquire further about 
this. 

I could tell you a long story of the last night at 
Kilkee, the rats on one side, and a neighbour on the 
other who had been enjoying himself a little too freely 
at some races during the day. But every one who has 
slept in an old house, knows the wild hunt of those 
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amiable quadrupeds, who dash suddenly through the 
whole extent of wall, as if they could not be there soon 
enough ; then halt ! and a dead pause for five or eight 
minutes; then back again, as if they had made a mis- 
take ; and so on, for a couple of hours. Truly, between 
headache and weariness, and the rats and the sick man, 
I may be excused for thinking of the cottage at Miltown 
with a sigh ; feeling, as I did, most unfit for the eighty 
miles' journey next day. 

But I was wrong. Though starting very little rested, 
and certainly a little depressed at actually turning my 
back on county Clare, the three glorious car- drives of 
the day, through fine soft Irish air, acted as restoratives 
throughout. Moreover, the nine or ten miles, in a most 
pleasant steamer, across the Shannon, from Kilrush to 
Tarbert, was a treat also, and gave us the opportunity of 
observing from many points, '^ Scattery '^ * island, which 
Moore has celebrated as the abode of St. Senanus. 
I must confess, however, that it is a bare, unromantic- 
looking spot, in spite of the ruins of seven of those tiny 
chapels so common in Ireland, and the presence of one 
of the real slim national round-towers. It was the first 
of the sort we had been near enough to on our travels 
. to really see, and I interested myself in it as best I 
might. But I had pictured the Saint residing 

" Here iu cool groye and cloistered cell," 

and was disappointed to find that groves there were 
none. In fact, in such a spot as this, at the mouth of 

* Inis-Catha^ 
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the Shannon and so near land^ St. Senanus must have 
been the observed of all observers, one would think— or 
was the country uninhabited then? The scenery we 
drove through was much the same as in county Clare, 
nntil we passed Listowel, when there was more broken 
ground and hill, a rather more Scotchy eflfect. As to the 
women and children, they were quite as handsome as 
before, or, if possible, handsomer. Not all the skill of 
all the instructors and instructresses on earth, could give 
the walk and pose of one girl we saw on the road to ' 
Tralee, returning from washing clothes in a stream. On 
the waved raven hair of her head was a large but shal- 
low round tub, which she balanced to perfection, and in 
which were a dozen or so of twisted rolls of freshly 
washed linen. She was tall and finely grown, with a 
beautiful open face, like a young queen, and her naked 
feet trod the ground with as firm a step as if she had 
been one ; one bare arm helping to support the tub, the 
other laid across her breast ; the Kilkee shawl round her 
shoulders and tied behind, though in this part of the 
country the cloak was the more generally worn of the 
two. What are the R.A.'s about, that there are not in 
the Royal Academy some efforts to commemorate " old 
women at Tralee, rubbing noses and gossiping ^^? What 
a reviver it would be, among all the trite repetitions of 
common cottage scenes. But here again, what I suf- 
fered under the police ban of " move on," when there 
was so much to observe and sketch, I dare not tell you. 
The whole scene was utterly un-English, — costume, atti- 
tudes, everything. For, the crouching y instead of sitting, 
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of Irishwomen, is quite a national peculiarity, and 
makes their remarkable cloak-dress look more remark- 
able still : as un-English, in fact, as the image-seller at 
the gate outside the Roman Catholic chapel, of whom I 
purchased a little cast of the Saviour^s head, and by 
whom I was nearly persuaded to take that of the Virgin 
also, for they formed a pair. 

Suppose we get up a round-robin to the Royal Acade- 
micians, informing them that a scene in the market- 
place at Tralee would look quite as foreign as anything 
abroad, and be much more interesting to all loyal sub- 
jects of her Majesty Queen Victoria. Round-robins 
are grand things, and when we get to " Social Science '^ 
at Dublin, perhaps I shall suggest something of the sort. 
But I don^t know ; in these days all sorts of subjects are 
delicate ground, and one might be treading involuntarily 
on somebody^s — 

By the way, this reminds me that I heard a capital 
Irish story even before I left the English shore. The 
friend of a farmer^s wife married an Irishman, and after a 
time came over to visit her relations. They said, " Your 
husband is so unlike an Irishman, we should not have 
known him for one !" (intended for a compliment) . She 
answered, " Tread on his toes, and you mil see,'' 

Paddy is irascible no doubt, and there is solemn 
truth in 

" The blind hysterics of the Celt." 

But the natural tone and temper, unprovoked by hos- 
tility or unkindness, is amiable beyond our own, and no 
one forgets his neighbour's feelings in a cold-hearted care 
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for himself. When the toes are trod upon, it is pro- 
bably a different affair, and there the calmer and more 
restrained Englishman has greatly the advantage. But 
I am speculating y remember. Ireland lies now as quiet 
as a happy child. Long may it be so, for she is a very 
bewitching and interesting one, and deserves to have her 
feelings considered. 

Your father is writing of M 's sermon. I was 

even more struck by it than he was. It was upon the 
necessity of habitual communion with the Saviour, if we 
wished to be like Him, and to be blessed with union with 
Him hereafter. He brought out beautifully the fact that 
communion of one heart and mind with another cannot 
be obtained without constant and intimate intercourse ; 
acquaintance with, and association of, thoughts and 
wishes, that is to say : a truth well known in the daily 
experience of life, but alas ! far too little thought of in 

the life of the soul. Yet M well said, " Without 

intercourse there can be no communion ; without com- 
munion there can be no union .^' 

It was singular that he did not actually mention 
prayer and a study of the Scriptures as the great means 
of this intercourse, and of becoming acquainted with the* 
thoughts and wishes of our great Exemplar. Moreover, 
the sacraments should have been named, as bringing 
closer still that communion which is, in fact, a foretaste 
of the union to be. But in regions troubled like these 
by many differences of opinion, he may have specially 
avoided touching on these latter subjects. 

The rain continuing all the day, I have only been out 
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once again^ and then to visit the cabins. We are to 
lionize Killarney to-morrow, and I wanted to glean 
news, if I could, of the " Good People " I might expect 
to find there. 

You would have laughed, had you been with me. 
There was a whole row of cottages, and I stood debating 
for a bit which I should enter. But I spoke first to a 
smiling girl of fourteen or fifteen, (not beautiful, like 
the dark-haired girls of county Clare, though very plea- 
sant), and she took me to a tolerably comfortable place, 
where was the mother of a large family, and where, 
soon after, dropped in the grandmother. But from 
neither one nor the other could I get anything, at all, 
at all, about the " Good People.^^ " She met with 
many more bad people than good,^^ said the old woman ; 
and the younger one had nothing to say. That girl 
however hinted that six miles ofi^, lived a woman who 
could see the Good People, but it was not everybody 
that could; and she added, after we left the place, 
that " the priest did not like them to talk about them,^' 
"He thinks it such nonsense, I suppose,^' suggested 
I j and she " supposed so too." And then she pointed 
out another cottage, of more truly cabin aspect, where 
I found a still older old woman, of whom still less could 
be made, but who was as well pleased to sit for her 
picture as I was to try and preserve some little 
memorial of such a scene; the turf fire below, the 
light from the roof above, all so well and truly given 
in Burton^s beautiful picture of "The Arran Fisher- 
man^s Drowned Child." It is not my habit, you well 
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know, to touch the pencil on this day, but I am no 
superstitious Sabbatarian either, and have had no qualms 
of conscience for my cabin- visiting, or its fruits. And 
some pleasant intercourse we had ; for these people knew 
English well, and it was they who told me that the 
national cloaks were made by tailors, and what a heavy 
price some of them cost. We chatted, too, about the 
Queen^s approaching visit, and it was amusing to find 
how persuaded they are that every Englishwoman is 
constantly in the habit of seeing her. They told me 
very few people visited them, which I wonder at; and 
when I questioned them about going to church, the 
answer was one I heartily wish our people could give : 
Oh yes, of course !" as if any doubt was absurd. 
But how do you manage about the children and 
baby?^' I inquired of the mother at the first cottage, 
who had seven or eight. '^Oh, a neighbour looked at 
them a bit while she went,^^ etc. But going every Sun- 
day regularly was the rule ; not going, except in case of 
sickness, a rare exception. And there was no doubt of 
the truth of what she said, for the very question about 
it seemed to create surprise, so much was a strict at- 
tention to religious duties a matter of course. This 
strictness may, it is true, be partly owing to the pe- 
nance always imposed for staying away, and a refusal 
of absolution in case of obstinacy; and enforced obe- 
dience is a fearful idea, and cannot be expected to bear 
such good fruit as a more voluntary yielding should 
do; but still, there is a chance and possibility of fruit 
trader such circumstances; in total irreligious neglect. 
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such as we see sadly too often in our independent popu^ 
lations, none. 

I found another little Margaret in the cabins here; 
the first child I spoke to being so called ; as also the only 
one I talked to on the road to Miltown; a curious 
little monkey, who trotted along the top of the mud- 
bank wall by the side of the road as we went up a hill. 

There is a Margaret, too, in Dr. H ^s household, 

but whether these are testimonies enough to prove the 
name common in Ireland, I know not. 

We have another long day before us to-morrow ; 
listen, and believe if you can, — to lionize the Lakes, and 
go down to Cork ! Allow me, on the strength of this, 
to subscribe myself, " one of three arrant, but spirited, 
geese." 

P.S. We all turned out commoners at the dinner- 
table to-day, I believe. 



From the ParsorCs Diary » 

ATTEND SBEVICB AT KTLLAENET CHUBOH. — EEMABK8 THEEEON. — 
WALK THBOUGhH LOBD KEKICABE'S OB0T7NDS TO BOSS CASTLE AKD 
LAKE. 

Killamey, August 11, 1861. 

The view from my bedroom window over the little 
town promises great things ; but it is a thoroughly wet 
day, and the mountains in front are halfway capped with 
mist. Viator suggests at breakfast that we shall ofibr 
a service to the visitors, but the obliging landlord an- 
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nounces that there will be Divine service at the church, 
which is very near the hotel, at twelve o'clock ; and that 
the service at Muckross, Mr. Herbert's new church, is 
at 10.30. Various other announcements imply that we 
are a '^ denominational^' company, so our friend decided 
on walking to Muckross, and we to the nearer church. 

I do not wish to be fastidious, but cannot help being 
critical; and I must say that the impression at once 
conveyed on entering this " place of worship,'' was by 
no means satisfactory. Within the communion rails, 
and behind the Lord's Table, was a treble structure 
of boxes; the highest in the middle being the pulpit, 
and the other two, on either side of it, the desks of the 
officiating clergymen. From these the prayers and les- 
sons were recited ; and the clergy had to come below, 
and in front of them, to read the Communion Service. 
The symbolism, therefore, so far as it went, was awful 
in this arrangement ; the sermon being not only made 
the most prominent part by the elevation of the preacher, 
but the proper place for the administration of the Lord's 
Supper being usurped by him in his centre compart- 
ment of this triple piece of hideous furniture. High 
pews, of course, some of them being square also, and a 
gallery at the west end, were there : but I do not pre- 
tend to be such an epicure in these matters, as to despise 
this mode of accommodating the congregation, although 
I may not prefer it. Still, when the congregation were 
invited to sing a psalm, it was painful to see a young 
man, who seemed to represent a choir, rise in front of 
the gallery, and deliver what was nearly a solo, to an 

H 
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nnfamiliar tune. The mass of the congregation knelt 
on their seats, with their backs to the clergyman ; and 
the general effect of the service was to make an English 
clergyman feel rather strange in his own communion. 

The sermon, however, which was entirely extempo- 
raneous, was very striking ; and the first few sentences 
made you feel that you were in the grasp of a man of 
mental power. The language was very pure, seldom 
touched by ornamental illustration ; and the logical se- 
quence was masterly throughout. Every word might 
have been taken down by a shorthand writer, and it 
would have produced a very good discourse. There was 
some slight allusion to both politics and controversy, 
and rather a Calvinistic leaning, which might be re- 
gretted, but this was accounted for when the name of 
the preacher was known, as he had once been a Roman 
priest. Everything in the sermon denoted that the high 
estimation in which he is now held in our Church was 
well merited. But the impression generally conveyed 
by that service was, that our communion, as a missionary 
Church, could have but a poor chance with a susceptible, 
warm-hearted, and tasteful people, already devoted to 
the Roman faith. The severe aspect and graceless forms 
preferred and adopted by the Puritan section of the An- 
glican Church, can only act repulsively on the Romanist. 
Thejr are antagonistic and rebuffing to him, if he ever 
grows restless amidst the Papal impostures ; and instead 
of holding out a helping hand, if he ever halts amidst 
the difficulties of his own system, they only seem to 
denounce that system as monstrous, and to declare its 
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utter opposite to be the only true standard of belief. 
Happily, the spirit of faction now sleeps in Ireland ; 
but that it should have often beforetime raged, need 
not surprise us, for no attempt at approximation to a 
common Christianity is made ; and if our Church must 
veil its grand outlines of apostolic order and sacramental 
realities, for the mere purpose of demonstrating that we 
reject the errors of transubstantiation and the opus ope^ 
ratum of the priest, who can be surprised that it has no 
attraction for the people? No doubt, this lamentable tone, 
which, though not universal, too generally prevails, is 
the violent recoil from Popery ; and those who live out 
of the controversial atmosphere may be ignorant of the 
provocation to extreme views : but any one who holds 
that there is something in common amongst the Churches 
of Christendom, would rather see the emblems of agree- 
ment made prominent, than have the deadly points of 
difference always viciously exposed. A new church is 
to be built at Killarney ; and as a churchman I must 
express a hope that the font may be conspicuously 
placed near the entrance, and the Lord^s Table furthest 
removed into the sanctuary, at the east end, and be 
allowed to stand alone within the rails. 

Viator stayed for the second service at Muckross ; but 
as this did not occur until the' evening at Killarney, I 
walked, in spite of the rain, to catch a sight of the lake. 
The beautiful grounds of Lord Kenmare are liberally 
opened to the public on Sundays ; but befcwre exploring 
these, I wandered into the streets, which were full of 
people, detained, as the policeman said, from the coun- 

H 2 
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try by the wet. All was quiet ; but there were many 
apple-stalls, a few Paddies with haltered nags, pipes in 
most of the old women's mouths; and one dark low 
shibbeen was open, but I saw no customer as I passed, 
nor any evidence of its having been unduly visited. 

Still, it was not like a Sunday in England, even from 
the mere absence of Sunday clothes ; there was a dirty, 
disturbed look over the place, Irish in our St. Giles's 
view of that term ; and I was glad to turn away, through 
lovely gardens and avenued walks and haycocked fields, 
towards Ross Castle, and there stroll along the lake. 
There was no fear of my anticipating the pleasures of 
the morrow, when we were to lionize these famous waters, 
for all the distance was mysteriously hidden in mist, ex- 
cept when here and there the shoulder of a mountain 
peered forth : the only fear was that to-morrow might 
be like to-day, and our only opportunity of seeing the 
Lakes of Killarney be frustrated. Having trudged along 
till my pilot coat was well saturated with rain, I turned 
homeward, and met Viator at Lord Kenmare's gates, in 
hot pursuit of the picturesque, to which I directed him. 
Dinner at the table-d'h6te at seven o'clock. 



From the Parson's Diary. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDBAL. — LOWER AND MIDDLE LAKES. — OLD 
WEIB BBIDGhE. — TORC WATERFALL. — PROCEED TO CORK. 

Killarney, August 12, 1861. 

Looked out of my window in the morning on a very 
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gloomy prospect. Mists on the mountains, a few square 
feet of lake just visible over the Roman Catholic ca- 
thedral, and the town below drenched and dirty; but 
still the clouds were somewhat broken, so there was 
hope. 

At breakfast we came to the decision that we would 
visit the cathedral at once, aud then drive on to Ross 
Castle, where we would consider both time and weather 
before deciding what must be done. I had already 
looked into the cathedral, and resolved that my com- 
panions should participate in the pleasure which the 
sight had afforded me, so we drove to the gate. In the 
yard stood the usual black rood, raised on a stone, with 
the spear and reed across it; and as we approached, 
there kneeled an old woman in her cowled cloak before 
it, who made, with the noble building as a background, 
a very striking picture. 

The cathedral had been designed by Pugin, and was 
said to have cost about £12,000, yet for some moderate 
sum of this kind an ecclesiastical structure had been 
raised, which we agreed in thinking was equal in effect 
to any modem church we knew. Except in the two 
transepts, which had wheel-windows, all the lights were 
lancet-shaped, without tracery, though some were richly 
glazed ; and thus much expense had been saved. More- 
over, there were no external carvings or tower, and the 
piUars were only rudely chiselled. But the proportions 
were so extremely fine, and such harmony prevailed 
throughout, that a deeper tone of propriety was con- 
veyed to my mind than I have felt from any of the 
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finest modern churches I have seen. It is destined to 
be more elaborately decorated, when there are funds for 
the purpose ; but whether this will add to the solemnity 
of the eflTect, remains to be proved. 

Drove through Lord Kenmare^s domain, where a busy 
sweeping of walks was going on, in anticipation of the 
Queen's visit; and one of the gardeners spoke most 
favourably of Lord Castlerosse, the heir, who lives at 
the place, adding that a hundred and twenty labourers 
were constantly employed in the grounds. This may have 
been an exaggeration, as Paddy always makes the most 
of things, but he described his noble employer as " a 
nice lump of a man,*' which Viator duly noted. 

Proceeded forward to Ross Castle, where the boatmen 
promised a fine day, and as this was confirmed by the 
steward, we fairly hoped to have our zeal rewarded. It 
was encouraging, too, that Lord Castlerosse himself came 
down to the water, with two or three nice schoolboys, 
whom he dispatched on a fishing expedition; so we 
made our arrangements for exploring the two lower 
lakes in a boat that was going to meet a touring party 
at the Old Weir Bridge, where we should find their re- 
turn car to convey us back to the hotel. 

Now we are ofi*, and there is a nice breeze upon the 
water. Ahead of us, the lake stretches out for several 
miles, dotted here and there with small wooded islands ; 
behind is the ivied ruin of Ross Castle ; on the right 
the banks which terminate a cultivated country, and 
on the left the rocky island of Innisfallen, on which 
the arbutus grows like a forest tree, contending for ar 
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equal place with the oak and ash. Behind this are lofty 
mountains^ hidden halfway down in clouds. Not a 
trace is anywhere visible over the lake, or on the hill- 
sides, of man^s intervention ; all is as Nature made and 
left it — ^very luxuriant, very beautiftd, ftiU of poetical 
impression on the beholder, but sombre, even to melan- 
choly, from the absence of sun. As we round Innis- 
fallen, however, without landing, and come in sight of 
Lady Eenmare's cottage, and row under .the shadow of 
the mighty hill which protects it, a gleam of sunshine 
oomes out, the vapours melt insensibly away, the water 
loses its blackness, the luxuriant, almost tropical ve- 
getation its heaviness of green, the grey limestone be- 
comes silvery instead of ashen in hue, and up the moun- 
tain-side, along which the stag-hunt is to be exhibited 
before her Majesty, the yellow gorse and purple heather 
grow bright in the sun, whilst at its base the Osmunda 
regaUs fern forms a complete fringe to the lake, and 
water-lilies are floating on the surface. The scene is 
indeed most lovely, look where you will ; and there are 
so many openings in all directions, from the lake being 
studded with islands, that but for the boatmen we should 
not know where to turn. 

But they row us up a narrow rapid, which is overhung 
with trees on either side, and here two or three cormo- 
rants are fishing for prey, diving almost tamely near 
the boat. For about a hundred strokes, Paddy has to 
throw ofi* his easy indolence, and cease talking of his 
expectations of new clothes and a five-pound note when 
he takes an oar in the Koyal barge. But the difficulty 
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is soon surmounted : a new panorama of beauty, with 
fresh mountains, is presented, and one wearies of excla- 
mations of wonder and delight. In about half an hour 
more, we enter another narrow and somewhat rapid slip 
of water, and are landed at the union of the three lakes 
opposite the Old Weir Bridge. 

Under this ancient arch, which you are told is the 
oldest bridge in Ireland, and was built by the Danes, 
the current flows far too rapidly for you to ascend ; but 
the empty boats are dragged through by ropes, an ope- 
ration which was being performed by a dozen half- 
denuded men when we arrived. They were on their way 
to meet some tourists who had gone the more extended 
route through the Gap of Dunloe, and would have to 
shoot the bridge on their return. Our limited time, 
unfortunately, forbade our visiting the upper lake. 

Off again in a car, with some fine specimens of fern 
as luggage, and the drive is wild and beautiful through 
Mr. Herbert's domain. We stop at the Tore waterfaU, 
and in order to see this you must ascend a good half 
mile of tough walking, and on your way there are open- 
ings for different views of this noble cascade, the beauty 
of which we realized in perfection, owing to the rain 
which bad fallen during several previous days. Viator 
forbids, most properly, all comparisons ; each scene must 
stand or fall by its own merits ; therefore we were as 
silent about Lodore as he was about Niagara; but all 
three agreed that this cascade, sometimes falling per- 
pendicularly, sometimes sliding down a steep incline, 
sometimes struggling with noise and foam on a ledge 
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of huge boulders^ and sometimes boiling and bubbling 
in a deep hole, was worthy of all the trouble it cost 
to attain the elevation whence it makes its first leap; 
and there the plain below of land, wood, and water, 
with Lord Kenmare^s mansion and Muckross House and 
Abbey as points of interest, is as lovely a scene of pic- 
turesque beauty as imagination can require. 

On the road from the Lake to the Fall, some women 
opened the gates, and offered goat's-milk from a wooden 
bowl, and potheen from a bottle, expecting the alterna- 
tive in the form of a fee. This was the only little bit of 
Cockney humbug which disturbed the charm of this ex- 
quisite expedition. 

On returning to the hotel, we had just time to pack 
our small baggage, and eat a hurried dinner, before 
taking our places in the 4.26 train for Cork. As we 
approached this noted town, I asked a fellow-traveller 
as to its present commercial position, which he said 
was prosperous; and he complained that the recent 
census had returned a diminished population, which he 
did not believe could be correct. Another passenger in 
our carriage, finding that I was open to information, 
asked if I knew for what Cork was most famous ; and 
when I replied in the negative, he told me that " Cork 
was renowned for its pigs, poets, priests, and potatoes.^' 
With this valuable addition to our store of knowledge, 
we entered the omnibus that would convey us to the 
Imperial Hotel, so warmly commended by Judge Hali- 
burton. 

Cork seemed at once to be a merry spot, for as we 
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stood in the hall of the hotel, identifyiDg our luggage, 
"the flute, violin, bassoon^' were heard, and sundry 
couples passed along the landing, on their way to a ball 
that was taking place in an upper chamber. 
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LETTER VII. 

TO MY DAUaHTEES AT HOME. 

pcx)e clebgy. — enockbea view. — the lakes. — o'donoghrb's li- 
bbaey. — mountain mists. — laze midges.— fbotebbs. — widow 
malownet's pig. 

Cork, August 12th. 

THE day^s wild hunt is over, and here we sit, piquing 
ourselves on having lionized Killamey in half a day, 
and come on to Cork afterwards ! Viator's face, almost 
triumphant in its satisfaction as he leant over the table 
just now, and congratulated us and himself on the feat, 
was such a comment on our madness as quite upset my 
gravity, my feeling being 

"We three 
Loggerheads be." 

But necessity is the mother of invention, and as we 
could not make the time longer, it was as well to make 
the most of what we had. 

Anyhow, " the die is cast,'* as Pestal sings, and we 
have come away, leaving plenty behind to go back to 
another time. Ay! that is the turn to give it. With 
regard to Viator, as he has been for years past saving 
Killamey for a honeymoon trip, it is really quite satis- 
factory to him not to have exhausted the sights on this 
much less attractive expedition ! The Gap of Dunloe 
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and Upper Lake will, by all accounts, be well worth 
Mrs. Viator^s attention hereafter ! 

Now then for what we did see and thoroughly ap- 
preciate. In the first place, that grand, unbedizened 
Roman Catholic cathedral of Pugin's at Killarney. We 
drove there first, as your father has told, and stayed 
long enough to inspect it thoroughly; and it made 
one^s heart ache to think of the respective costs of 

this and D Church, twelve thousand and sixty 

thousand pounds; and the cheap one, to our eyes, 

so much the more impressive; D neither as 

lofty nor as solemn, two points which the ancients al- 
ways attended to, but which we sadly neglect. 

It was a mortifying comparison to get hold of, but 
thoughts will have their way, and it grated sadly on my 
mind to feel that the odd forty-eight thousand pounds 
(the sum of the difierence) might have gone to the in- 
creased endowment of the very poor vicarage, with great 
advantage ; or to the relief of some of those miserable 
Peel districts which are destined to be the ruin of the 
Church, by causing it to swarm with pauper parsons. 
You remember Sydney SmitVs prophecy, that a day 
would come when the clergyman would be the best- 
educated pauper in his parish. Surely the dawn of it 
is fast breaking round us, unless the landed gentry of the 
present day will take up the cause of God^s ministers, 
as their ancestors did in the days when our present 
rectories and vicarages were endowed.* 

* When William the Conqueror made a grant of land to a Baron, 
he enforced the condition, that he should not onlj huild but endow 
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So much for Pugin^s cathedral, and the reflections 
it gave rise to. Whether I got my companions to agree 
with me when I broke out, I shall not tell. And what 
ladies say does not matter. We have some of the pri- 
vileges of court fools, by never being expected to talk 
sense : a great comfort, as I think. 

Our sweet car-drive, argument or no argument, took 
us to my Lord Kenmare's lodge, whence we walked up 
the path her Majesty is soon to tread, to what is called 
the Knockrea view of the Lower and Middle Lakes ; a 
scene, the beauty of which, in spite of seeing it under 
the disadvantage of a sunless morning, almost brought 
tears to one^s eyes, and about which, I have one or two 
words to say. For although I subscribe to Viator's disap- 
probation of useless comparisons, a comparison where- 
by to classify and distinguish one thing from another is 
actually desirable. Now it struck me forcibly that one 
of the most remarkable features of the Killarney Lakes 
is that in which they especially differ from the English 
ones I have seen ; I mean in the homogeneity, if I may 
use such a word, of the scene. The feelings caused in the 
mind by the presence of mountains, is not made discord 
of, at Killarney, by turnip and com fields at the foot of 
them j and the dream of romance excited by the sight 
of all those islands and wooded banks lying so peacefully 
in the calm water, is not interrupted and vexed by perky 
little villas which look as if they had just arrived from 
the Eegent's Park, being dotted about in all the choicest 

a church out of his property. The principle was that all property is 
answerable to Gh>d. 
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jspots. Depend upon it^ Eillarney has an unspeakable 
advantage in the fact of its being in the hands of one or 
two large proprietors, who do not need to let any por- 
tion of their ground for '^ building purposes." As it is, 
the Fairies and Good People have it all to themselves, 
as much as they had thousands of years ago. All 
round the banks, half in the water, half out, grows the 
Osmunda regalts, in such profusion that no daisies are 
commoner anywhere; and the Hymenophyllum Tun- 
bridgense, a morsel of which, that would scarcely have 
covered a knife-blade, I once preserved as a tremendous 
treasure, may be scraped oflf the wet rocks by handfuls. 
Then the arbutus trees, and the white water-lilies, and 
the richness of all vegetation in these regions are features 
as charming as remarkable ; though not confined alto- 
gether to Killamey. All about Dublin, and on the line 
to Limerick, and wherever we have seen them at all, 
the luxuriance of evergreen growth is quite striking. 
Here, however, the luxuriance reminds one of the fern age 
of the world, when the whole air must have been like 
one vast Ward's case. The English laurel, with us, in 
northern England, so delicate and apt to be cut down 
by a severe winter, is so seldom touched in Ireland 
that it becomes a tree, and a very beautiful one too. 

The gardener who showed us the Knockrea view, told 
us we ought to come back that way and see it in the even- 
ing by sunset, and — geese that we were — ^we went through 
the ceremony of speaking of the thing as not quite impos- 
sible ! I suppose we were unwilling to own to ourselves 
even, that we were the victims of a race not quite un- 
like that of the Herr with the cork leg. 
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And I have no doubt the man was right; but even 
seeing the view as we did, under the disadvantages 
of partial mist and absence of sun, its wonderful sweet- 
ness and placid beauty went to all our hearts, and is a 
thing to be remembered for life. — 

" Oh me, mj pleasant rambles by the lake !" 

What good it would do both body and soul, to be able to 
fly to such a calm as that when the brain grows weary ! 
But I have seen no such spot in our busier land. 

I gathered a Jungermannia on the barks of trees in 
the walks here, where it seems to abound. Moreover, I 
had a little chat with the man who expects to hold open 
the gate for her Majesty to enter ; and he went through 
the usual ceremony of supposing / saw her very often, 
and was quite surprised when I told him. No, and that 
I should have no objection to be going to hold the gate 
open too. 

And the lakes we had looked down upon from the 
Knockrea heights, lost nothing of their beauty on ap- 
proach, or when we were upon them in a boat. From 
the fringing Osmunda to the tops of the mountains, 
there was nothing to disturb the harmony of the im- 
pressions first received. 

As we threaded in and out among the rocky, arbutus 
and fern covered islets, one after another, each one had 
its own perfect loveliness, and formed a fitting portion 
of the scene ; but 1 grieved, as I sat in the boat watch- 
ing the turns and changes of view, that I had failed to 
learn anything of fairy localities, and had forgotten 
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Crofton Croker's exquisite legends ; for surely, if ever 
there was a fit abode for the " Good People," it is here. 

One thing, the boatmen did point out, however, and 
that is " O'Donoghue's Library," a set of rocks on one 
particular island, which took the form of books piled one 
upon another. It needed a little fancy, no doubt, to 
make this obvious ; but they even pointed out the large 
Bible among the mass. I have looked up the O'Dono- 
ghues since, and find that they built Ross Castle, in the 
fourteenth century, and resided there for many genera- 
tions afterwards. And there is a legend that one of them 
revisits the earth every year, on Mayday, and " drives his 
milk-white steeds over the lake at sunrise, his castle 
being restored by enchantment as he reaches it; but 
only until the sun appears above the wood." 

One wonders whether the eflTects produced by the 
rising and falling of the heavy mists peculiai' to moun- 
tainous and lake regions, have not a great deal to do with 
legends of ghosts and other strange appearances. When 
we reached the Killamey Hotel, on Saturday, we saw 
beautiful peaked mountains rising into the sky, and 
forming the most lovely of backgrounds to trees, village, 
etc., in front. Next morning, from the same windows, 
not a trace of them was to be seen — nothing but village 
and trees, with a heavy sky behind. The flats of Lin- 
colnshire could not be flatter. I looked again and again ; 
straining for some shade of an outline, some indication 
of the real scene, but in vain ; and then it struck me 
that Aladdin^s palace may have been a mountain, and 
the mists the giants who carried it away in the night. 
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The O'Donoghue legend is but imperfectly understood^ 
however, for the boatmen called the white-crested waves 
on the lake, O'Donoghue's horses. Only one thing is 
clear therefore, namely, that he had a fancy for white 
horses and kept no others in his stables ! 

Of course I made friends enough with these boatmen 
to induce them to get up some Osmunda by the roots 
when we stopped at the meeting of the waters, in 
sight of Weir Bridge, to rest and have luncheon ; and 
they added Hymenophyllum and others. Moreover, I 
talked to the young woman at the lodge where we re- 
freshed, and heard from her the mystery of my light- 
coloured turf; namely, that there are two sorts, the 
white and the black, the latter being a lower cut ; and 
here 1 took in a fresh supply, as 1 found it rather darker 
than the one 1 already possessed. She assured me too, 
that there was " plenty of sulphur in it,'* as she knew 
the bog whence it had come. But what this explana- 
tion is worth, I have no idea. I have found out since, 
to my comfort, that the white turf has as powerful a 
scent as the other, if not quite as agreeable. 

We met with one nuisance to-day — the midges at 
the Weir Bridge halting-ground. They were fabulously 
fierce; their stings as sharp as needles; and continuing 
a sketch for even five minutes would have been impos- 
sible, but that your father stood by and whisked them 
away; and even this answered but imperfectly. No 
matter ; 

" The glory dies not, and the grief is past." 

The Tore waterfall is one of the habitats of what is 
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commonly known as the Killarney Fern {THchomanes 
radicam) ; but had we been ever so much disposed to risk 
life and limb in gathering it from the ledges, it was im- 
possible, in such a noble flood as the one, nnder the in- 
fluence of which, we had the good fortune to see the 
cascade. 

About the rare Trichomanes I had previously made 
some inquiry at the hotel, and was offered, first one, 
then two plants, for the sum of five shillings. I was not 
satisfied, and asked to see one, and behold, a morsel was 
pointed out which would have been no satisfactory bar- 
gain at as many pence ; and on the whole I declined 
touching the matter at all ; an example I recommend my 
friends to follow. 

We had a charming car-drive back, and in spite of 
the Frenchman, I am convinced there is no travelling so 
agreeable. One advantage is, that you can either be quite 
solitary and silent by looking at the country on your own 
side or at the back, taking no notice of your companions ; 
or you can be quite social by turning round to each other. 
Surely there is no conveyance in the world where conver- 
sation can be carried on so pleasantly. And so, farewell to 
Killarney, whose fairy-like loveliness has not been over- 
praised a bit ; but it is not a place one would care to live 
at exactly, the greenhouse atmosphere being too relax- 
ing for even pleasure ; so there is a balance for every- 
thing. One would like to have one^s laurels and ferns 
grow up like trees, but not to feel the steamy air ex- 
hausting one^s energies. Very different is the climate in 
county Clare, remember. There you have the mildness 
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and sea-fresliness combined^ and could not wish for any- 
thing more enjoyable. 

I am sorry our tour is so nearly over. The real wild 
Irish are a most lovable race, and their courtesy, when it 
does not degenerate into fawning, very very pleasant; 
while the misery entailed upon them by small-farmer- 
hood (1 believe your father's remarks to be perfectly 
just) forms a curious comment upon the Socialist's wild 
dream of levelling ranks. Faddy is levelled at last to 
a mud hovel without a window, or the dry arch of. a 
bridge for the home of his old-age, and in which to 
breathe out his last sigh. Nevertheless, they have their 
cloaks and their cheerfulness, and their wit and their 
beauty, and their balmy air ; and really for an unintel- 
lectual existence, it has its own particular happiness as 
long as the crops do not quite fail, and there is milk to 
be had from the cow or the goat. 

We rested ourselves in the railway here, and I hope 
shall see Blarney as well as the Cove to-morrow. This, 
therefore is the last reliable letter you are likely to re- 
ceive, for I have no notion of visiting Blarney without 
going through the usual ceremonial. 

This evening a new discussion arose. Viator is con- 
vinced that there is some point in every man's character 
by which he may be led, Le, managed. Now, I don't dis- 
pute the truth of the notion, and 1 dare say it is a very 
useful one to get hold of, but I should be afraid of think- 
ing about it too much. It would be sad work to be spe- 
culating on such a subject, in intercourse with a friend, 
for instance. Dissections are dreadful things. It is the 

I 2 
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unveiling of die Ideale, and therefore, the annihilationf 
of romance, without which, life is a dead flat indeed. 
Nevertheless, the notion is Baconian. He says, " If you 
will work on any man, you must either know his nature 
and so lead him; or his ends, and so persuade him.'' 
Very good rules for a statesman, but not among friends. 
Without a hearty 4panchement de cceur, and a complete 
laying aside of plots, plans, and objects of every kind, 
there can be no real, honest, comfortable friendship ; 
and it is just the same in love and matrimony. If once 
the element of management on either side insinuates 
itself, woe to domestic felicity : 

" It is the little rift within the lute." 

Do you care for county proverbs? We have picked up 
two, besides the one your father has already named. 
First, "// rains stones in county Clare/' Second, ^^IJ 
you sleep on the shore in Connemara, your teeth wil} be 
stolen**' I hope the last is the invention of some enemy. 
The other is curious enough. I was angry with it at 
first, for I thought it argued ridicule of the dreary wild- 
ness of the country, but from what a fellow-traveller 
said, I suspect it is an allusion to certain tremendous 
showers of rain which occasionally fall there with such 
force as to tear holes in the soil. We want a Fuller to 
sift the matter and explain. 

Then what do you say to a rale Irish story, as a reviver 
after this grumbling, scolding letter ? 

Widow Malowney's pig was stolen, and Pat was sus- 
pected of the theft; to whom comes the priest « 
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''Pat, did ye stale the pig?^^ 

Pat : " I did, yer Rivirence." 

Priest : " What did ye do wid it, Pat ?'' 

Pat : " Ate it, yer Rivirence/^ 

Priest : " Oh, Pat, Pat ! could ye ate the pig and not 
think of the dreadful day o' judgment, when alFs to be 
known ? Sure what'U you say for yourself when you 
and the pig stand there at the last, with the Widow 
Malowney before ye — '^ 

Pat (interrupting) : " Did yer Rivirence say the pig 
'ad be there too?" 

Pnest : " Sure, and I did, Pat." 

Pat : " Faith, then, your Rivirence, I'd know what to 
say, entirely ! l*d say, ' Widow Malowney, tak* your 

pig!''' 

But one ought to have an Irishman beside one to tell 

an Irish story to good effect. Wit is marvellously 

strengthened by gesture and tone of voice. However, 

as retailed Scotch stories are acceptable to readers, why 

not Irish ones too? For the Irish are far the wittier 

nation of the two. " Aweel, aweel," or " Hech, sirs ! 

goes a long way in a joke ; and I hope " Sure, I did, 

and " Faith, your Rivirence," are quite as funny. What 

do you think? 

Let me conclude by a riddle, " Why should people 
sitting on an outside Irish jaunting car, never be 
thirsty ?" 

Answer : " Because they have two springs under them, 
and a well between." 



» 
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From the Parson's Diary. 

COVE OP OOBE. — THE " EDGAB" MAN-OE-WAE. — BLASNEY. — IBISH 
PATBIOT. — ^EMIOBANT GIBL. — THE " TEMPLEMOBE BOY." — BETITBIl 
TO DUBLIN. 

Cork, August 13, 1861. 

Breakfasted at eight, and went on board a steamboat 
bound for Queenstown at nine. The sail to the Cove 
is certainly very pretty : a fine river, with high banks 
ornamented by villas; further down, nice busy little 
places, at whose piers we touched for passengers ; here 
and there a ruin, of course; and ultimately we swept 
into the Cove of Cork, which chiefly interested us as 
being a magnificent harbour, in which the navy of 
England might safely ride, protected as the mouth of it 
is by a natural breakwater. Spike Island, which checks 
the roll of the great Atlantic wave, and is now being 
strongly fortified. Four men-of-war belonging to the 
Channel Fleet were lying here at anchor ; and Viator, 
who has an aptitude for getting hold of the right person 
at the right time, had button-held a young Cambridge 
man in the steamer, who was on his way to the ' Edgar,^ 
the flag-ship, in which his brother was a naval cadet. 
So we took boat, in company with this gentleman, and 
rowed alongside the mighty three-decker, over the gun- 
wale of which the young sailor was leaning, and coolly 
nodded a recognition, as if from yesterday, although the 
brothers had not met for more than a year. 

It was clear that something was astir on board the 
great ship, for every officer was in full uniform, the Ma- 
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rines were under arms^ and Jack himself was smarter 
than usual. The steps^ too^ down the ship's side had 
bran-new ropes for banisters; and a general " look-out '' 
pervaded the deck^ intimating that some arrival more 
important than that of a boatfcd of tourists was ex- 
pected. Our Cambridge friend was allowed a word with 
his relative, though not admitted beyond the steps, and 
he soon descended to us with the information that the 
Admiral of the Port was coming on board. And, sure 
enough, behind us came the heavy sound of the man-of- 
war's men's long stroke, and an eight-oared barge ap- 
peared, with the Admiral in full dress, and a younger 
ofl&cer in charge. Our humbler craft fell back for this 
inore imposing approach, whilst the Admiral afloat came 
forward to greet his brother- Admiral from the shore. 
Jack, with naked feet, ran down the steps with flashing 
activity, and made fast the boat as it touched ; the great 
man ascended to the deck like a king, whilst the band 
played ; and forthwith some court was held, from which 
of course all landsmen were excluded. We rowed back 
to shore, and on our way our friend's brother passed us, 
steering a four-oar with dispatches, when the same slight 
recognition was repeated, showing that wholesome self- 
restraint which must be acquired early to make sea life 
tolerable. We should have been glad to have seen the 
Armstrong guns, and it is always pleasant to put foot 
on the deck of a Queen's ship, but the disappointment 
was easily repaired. On returning we landed at " Pas- 
sage " pier, and proceeded thence to Cork by railway. 
Being due on the following day at the house of our 
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hospitable friend, north of Dublin, there still remained 
the more formidable journey to that city ; an early din- 
ner, therefore, was all that was practicable before enter- 
ing the train, which started at 2.45. Yes, something 
more might yet be accomplished. Having already floated 
on the Shannon, whose waters are said to prevent all 
future blushes, our tour would have been incomplete 
without a visit to the Blarney Stone, which is equally 
famous for imparting that oily persuasiveness to the 
tongue which carries the Hibernian through all his 
difficulties. So we chartered a car, and drove to the 
Groves of Blarney, intending to join the train at Blarney 
station. But lest we should quit Ireland without once 
seeing Paddy in his cups, a car met us on the road^ 
driven by a son of Erin in his most bacchanalian mood. 
There were no passengers, and Paddy sat on the side of 
his vehicle, if sitting it could be called ; for he rocked to 
and fro, waved his whip over his head, threw his shoul- 
ders almost out of their sockets, and his legs wildly 
about, urging his horse all the time to speed. How the 
fellow retained his balance was a mystery to English 
eyes; but truly enough is it said that in Ireland a 
stranger is always distinguishable &om a native, by his 
being obliged to hold on in a car. The sailors from the 
men-of-war in the Cove had been driving about for se- 
veral days for wild amusement, and it is probable that 
this poor fellow had become a victim of their mistaken 
liberality. 

The old woman who opens the gates at Blarney is a 
sad specimen of the deteriorating effect produced by in- 
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oessantly offering UDmeaning compliments. No b^ging> 
letter impostor ever wormed a shiUing out of his dupes, 
or courtier a smile from his idol, by more unctuous 
flatteries or falsities^ than this dame dispensed to her 
visitors, and one shrank from them as from some of the 
too falsome blessings which occasionally salute you in 
this pleasant land. Having no time, and less faith (re- 
member, we are in Ireland), we did not ascend the tower 
in search of the deeply-located stone of which Lover 
says, 

" Oh, say, would you find this same Blarney ? 
There's a castle not far from Eillamey, 

On the top of the wall — 

But take care you don't &11 — 
There's a stone that contains all this Blarney." 

In driving to the station we had to pass through the 
Kttle town, in which is a factory, and there saw the 
effect, obvious and unmistakable, of the mixed inter- 
course which is inseparable from the factory system. 
About a dozen fine-looking Irish girls were sitting under 
the wall by the roadside, and near them were as many 
youths, J^^, betwen <^^ .nd ™t.ti»e. Tl^ 
girls had the dark hair and fine eyes we had seen in 
county Clare, but there was also a rude, bold expression 
of face never seen in the agricultural district. '^ God 
made the country, and man made the town,^' was sug- 
gested by this contrast. 

And now we are off again, in a second-class carriage 
of the train,' with six good hours of travelling before ua. 
It is well both to see life and save money; and aa we 
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proceeded, two respectable-looking men in black clothes 
entered our compartment. One of these gentlemen 
placed a cap on his head, like what O^Connell used to 
crown himself with when he addressed his monster meet- 
ings. This looked ominous. Presently he drew a penny 
paper from his pocket, and began to inveigh against the 
^ Times * as a most rascally journal. " Have you seen 
this article?^' he asked, putting the paper into my hand. 
There was an article, quoted from the ' Times,' which 
described the progress of Ireland during the last few 
years, and concluded by expressing the hope that Ire- 
land would now leave off grumbling against England. 
The word '^ grumble '^ acted like a blister on the brain 
of this hot-headed patriot. " So, you English,'^ he said, 
''would make us your farmers and gardeners, to pro- 
duce what you want to eat, and then you tell us not to 
grumble V^ I tried to edge in a word about equal jus- 
tice being now measured out to both countries, and what 
a much greater future still lay before Ireland, if she 
availed herself of the advantages that were opened. But 
in a moment I was overwhelmed by a torrent of words 
which had no meaning \ and the vivacious patriot seized 
a sketch, which our lady companion had just completed^ 
of a fine-looking Irish girl, who was on her way to take 
ship for America as an emigrant. I was compeUed, 
rather peremptorily, to recover the drawing, and then 
had to affect sleep in order to rid myself of this noisy 
neighbour, and he soon fell to loggerheads with one of 
his countrymen who had been dozing in a corner. 
We drew from the sad-looking emigrant girl that she 
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had just been taking leave of her mother^ and was going 
out in service to New York. She wore no bonnet or 
covering on her rich black hair, but was warmly clothed 
in a plaid woollen dress and a blue cloak ; and I observed 
a new pair of boots, which one could fancy were the first 
she had ever worn. She was under the care of a man of 
giant stature and silent manner, and her eyes occasion- 
ally filled with tears. 

To our great disgust, and before there was time for 
remonstrance, the guard thrust in a drunken old fellow, 
who seemed to have been attending the market at Thurles. 
I had some difficulty in keeping him at a respectful dis- 
tance, for it looked doubtful whether travelling would 
agree with him in his present condition, and was thank- 
ful when he proclaimed himself a " Templemore Boy,^' 
when the train stopped at that station. We rated the 
guard for admitting such a passenger, which, of course, 
he protested was quite against his will, but there were 
no third-class carriages. 

The Irish patriot having talked his last opponent to 
sleep again, got out at Fortarlington, and asked me to 
keep his place and hat till Jie returned with his more 
peaceable friend, who alighted with him ; and certainly 
there was no extra efibrt made on our part when the 
train moved on before their return, to warn the guard 
of their absence. Indeed, it was a great relief, in a 
journey which was becoming rather tedious, and had 
been even telling on the conversational powers of our 
friend Viator. But these were not exhausted, when the 
Irish giant, as we called the silent friend of the emigrant, 
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began to light a pipe^ for Viator instantly forbade the 
indulgence. On this^ the vast fellow rose as high as the 
carriage would aUow him, and made a surreptitious puff 
or two over the open top of the window ; but our inexo- 
fable friend rose also, and told him that ladies were pre-^ 
sent, and the pipe must be put out. One saw at once 
the old habit of command acquired in the Guards long 
years before, for the giant pocketed his dhudeen, and 
said not a word. 

On we sped into Dublin, when the patriot reappeared 
for his hat, having in the interval, we supposed, occupied 
some other carriage, where he could have his grumble 
out. '^ Come along, Mary,'' said the big man to his sad- 
hearted companion ; and we were glad to find our way 
into night-quarters. 
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LETTER VIII. 

TO MY DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

DE. H 'S LETTEB ON HOLT WSLLS. 

Cork, August 14th. 

HAVE just time to forward the enclosed. Dr. H — 



has complied with my request, and here is one of 
the four days^ sights I ought to have stayed and seen. 

Dr. H ^8 Letter from Miltoum-Malbay. 

I send you a " relic " for those at home — a fern-leaf 
plucked from the innermost recess of a "blessed well'' 
in this neighbourhood. To-day was, for weather, the 
loveliest since we came here. A clear warm air and no 
wind ; a blue sky, with only a few scattered fleecy clouds; 
an ultramarine and calm sea, with just white surf 
enough about the jutting headlands and ree& to give a 
silver border to the blue ocean, and a gentle voice to the 
otherwise still landscape. Immediately after breakfast^ 
I proposed a walk to the " Dropping Well,'' which we 
had not yet visited ; and off we set. 

The distance is about a mile and a half; the road — ^by 
the sea, along the sandhiUs till we cross the high bridge, 
and then turning inland for half a mile. As we left the 
sea and lost the sound of the surf, the singing of larks 
overhead kept life in the air. And so we arrived at ui- 
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other bridge, and at once exclaimed, — ^^ What a pretty 
sketch that would make for an English lady who had 
time on her hands^ and was not hurried about from pillar 
to post V 

We looked down from a height (the parapet of the 
bridge) across a broad glen, where, underneath us, was 
a small mill, with its race, and a waterfall and rapid, and 
bare bleak rocks, and a place where two streams meet 
(^ meeting of the waters ') ; and thrown over the lesser 
stream was a bridge of one arch, half-covered with ivy, 
and showing the stream under its arch, till it turned in 
the distance. 

This was the gem of the little picture that we wished 
for skill to draw. This was not however the " Blessed 
Well^^ which we had come to see. That was on our 
right-hand, over a low stile, leading to a well-worn path 
down a steep but short hill. We started on the pathway, 
and soon reached the entrance of the sacred grove which 
shelters the Well and its " stations " from the glare of 
day. Not just like the ground under Southey^s banyan- 
tree was that imder this grove ; but the place seemed 
equally fitted for prayer. I wish I could bring it before 
your eyes : well, I must try. 

Picture a river of dark but clear waters, slowly and 
noiselessly gliding between two rather high banks, the 
opposite one from our station steep to the river, and un- 
kempt, briery near the stream, and passing off into mea- 
dow land above ; the other quite steep or precipitous, 
but leaving a flat space, some ten to twenty yards wide, 
between it and the river. 
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On this flat space are the trees of the grove, which 
are all of ash, and rise no higher than the level of the. 
high river-banks, being cut off above by the westerly 
wind, which shears them completely. There is one old 
ash-tree in the centre, which looks like the patriarch of 
the grove, and which I remember for thirty-five years, 
just as it looks at present ; how old it may be I cannot 
say. Opposite this principal tree, and hollowed out 
of the side of the steep bank, is the " Dropping Well," a 
deep recess, covered with mosses and ferns, and ChryaO" 
splenium and liver-worts. The water drops plentifully 
from the steep sides and projecting roof, and is collected 
in a round basin rudely built of earth and stones, and 
draining into the river. 

On the left of the recess is a tree thickly studded 
with nails, to which bits of rag are tied : pledges left by 
many a weary heart, which came here for consolation 
or cure. At the other side is an ugly erection, difficult 
to liken to anything but a cottage dresser, with several 
shelves, whereon are placed cracked or broken cups and 
bowls ; and on the top shelf there is a crucifix, and a 
little image or two, and a few small pictures, together 
with a flat board with this inscription — " ye Chrisiiam, 
pray for the soul of the erector of this, and for the souls 
of the faithful. Amen," 

We had but just taken a glance round the place, and 
begun to enjoy the intense quiet, the subdued light 
under the trees, the look-out into sunshine beyond, and 
the peaceful gliding of the river ; and to think how suit- 
ably cbosen a place it w^ for devotion, " a place where 
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prayer was wont to be made /' when a poor woman came 
down the path and approached the well to. say her 
prayers. Of course we retreated to a respectful dis- 
tance. I do not know what is prescribed ; but^ from 
what we saw^ there seemed first to be made a prayer at 
the well^ and then a number of turns round th^ path-^ 
way that led through the grove^ and over the hill back 
to the starting-point. 

. Before setting out on these journeys, each person 
" keeping station/^ picks up a number of small pebbles, 
one of which, I suppose, is dropped as each circuit is 
completed, or at some point of the road. While on the 
rounds, the lips keep muttering. 

We saw the devotions of three women while we stayed j; 
two of whom seemed to keep their stations and say their 
prayers with quiet reverence and devotion, but with no 
remarkable fervour. The other, a young woman, was 
either naturally of a more ardent temperament, or else 
had some heavy trouble on her heart. She came up ra- 
pidly, and when she reached the Well, prostrated herself 
before it, kissing the ground and wringing her hands, 
and then throwing up the arms and pressing the hands 
on the head, all the while that she prayed with great 
fluency in Irish. The others muttered their prayers; 
she prayed aloud and used most earnest as well as pictu- 
resque gesticulation. The whole would have afforded a 
capital picture for Burton (you know his ^ Blind Girl at 
the Well^), and I wish you could have seen it. 

There are many of these *^ Holy Welb '^ in the West. 
At some of them are held on certain feast days^ what 
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are called " Paterins " (I do not know how to spell it, 
or whether the word be derived from Patron, i.e. SaiDt, 
or from ]^ater, from the saying of the "Paternoster^'). 
There is a well near Moher, where I once saw one of 
these assemblages. It was a strange sight, partly like 
a camp-meeting, partly like a fair. Kound the well 
were groups of devotees, and sick, and maimed, and 
blind, and lame ; some going the rounds on their knees 
others praying at stations * 

* In the third of the excellent letters of Columbanus, by .the Rev. 
Charles O'Conor, D.D., (p. 83), a very interesting account is given of 
the Well- worship, as practised in Ireland. He says, — 

" When I pressed a very old man, Owen Hester, to state what pos- 
sible advantage he expected to derive from the singular custom of fre- 
quenting in particular such wells as were contiguous to an old blasted 
oak, or an upright unhewn stone ; and what the meaning was of the yet 
more singular custom of sticking rags on the branches of such trees, and 
spitting on them^ his answer, and the answer of the oldest men, was, that 
their ancestors always did it ; that it was a preservative against Oeasa 
Draoidecht, i. e. the sorceries of the Druids ; — and so thoroughly per- 
suaded were they of the sanctity of these pagan practices, that they 
would travel bare-headed and bare-footed from ten to twenty miles, for 
the purpose of crawling on their knaes round these wells, and upright 
stones, and oak trees, westward, as the sim travels ; some three times, 
some six, some nine, and so on, until their voluntary penances were 
completely fulfilled. 

" A passage from Hanway leads directly to the Oriental custom of 
jthese Druidical superstitions ; — 

" * We arrived at a desolate caravanserai, where we found nothing but 
water. I observed a tree with a mmber of rags to the branches. These 
were so many charms, which passengers coming from Ghilaw, a province 
remarkable for agues, had left there, in a fond expectation of leaving 
their diseases also in the same spot.* From Ghal^ea and Persia well- 
worship passed into Arabia, where the well of Zimzim, at Mecca, was 
celebrated from the remotest ages." 

'* In these passages there is such a conformity with the Stone of 
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> Bound these were groups talking and laughing, and 
on the outskirts all the usual jollities (including drunken- 
ness) that you see at an Irish fair/^ 

The car to Blarney is at the door^ and I have not a 
moment more. 

Dr, H ^8 subsequent Letter upon the " Flotsam and 

Jetsam'' of the Gulf-stream. 

Miltown-Malbay. 

,...*' Since you left us, we have been particularly 
fortunate in picking up stray waifs — ^literally flotsam 
and jetsam, brought hitherward by the Gulf-stream. 

The ^ blue snails ' (lanthince) and the Vellela spirans, 
which had begun to appear even before, you visited us, 

Qromling near Enrogel (1 Xings i. 9), as leaves no doubt on my mind, 
but that the superstitious practice in Ireland is derived irom that of the 
Canaanites." — Boherts^a * Cambrian Popular Antiquities* Zom^, 1815. 

How pagan ideas were mixed up with very early Christianity, is 
evidenced from a singular tradition about St. Columba himself. It is 
related by Dr. Jamieson in his * History of the Ouldees.* 

** When Columba first attempted to build on lona, the walls, as it is 
said, by the operation of some evil Bj^int, fell down as fast as they were 
erected, Columba received supernatural intimation that they would 
never stan(^ unless a human victim was buried alive. According to one 
account, the lot fell on Oran, the companion of the Saint, as the victim 
that was demanded for the success of the undertaking. Others pretend 
that Oran voluntarily devoted himself, and was interred accordingly. 
At the end of three days, Columba had the curiosity to take a farewell 
look at his old friend, and caused the earth to be removed. Oran raised 
his swimming eyes, and said, * There is no wonder in death, and hell is 
not, as it is reported.' The Saint was so shocked at this impiety, that 
he instantly ordered the earth to be flung in again, uttering the words 
of the proverb, viz. * Earth, earth, on the mouth of Oran, that he may 
blab no more.* " — Extracted from * Oambrian Antiquities^ p. 63. 
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liave now come in in abundance. These are usual 
autumnal visitants, and are generally driven ashore by 
the score or the hundred ; but this year we have also 
secured nearly a dozen specimens of the real ^ Portu- 
guese man-of-war* [Physalia pclagica) y and no less than 
seven shells of the Crosier Nautilus {Spirula Peronii). 
Both of these are of rare occurrence, the Physalia espe- 
cially so, on this coast, and you may therefore wish to 
hear something of them. 

To begin with the Crosier Nautilus. If you have 
ever received a box of West Indian shells, it is more 
than probable that it contained some specimens of 
this common West Indian shell. But I had better de- 
scribe it to you. Well, then, — picture to yourself a 
milk-white shell, silvered or pearly on the inside, shaped 
like a ram's horn, or the top of a bishop's staff, about 
a half or three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
divided internally (after the fashion of a Nautilus) into 
chambers which communicate with each other by a 
small siphoned aperture. The chambers are indicated 
on the outside of the spire, by slightly depressed annular 
lines. Each chamber is about the tenth of an inch in 
depth, having a convex ceiling and a concave pearly 
floor. 

Such is the shell. The genus Spirula, to which it 
belongs, is usually placed in a family by itself, and is 
the most aberrant of all the cuttle-fishes, and the 
nearest in aflBnity with the true Nautili and the Ammo^ 
nites. Being ^ aberrant ' means having few re^tives to 
keep it in countenance, and to connect it by^ clanship 

K 2 
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with others of its class and order. Probably its near^' 
est of kin lies entombed with the Belemnites, whose 
shells are dug out of the chalk ; and if it has lineally 
descended from one of these, it has certainly ^ suflfered 
a sea change ^ of no little moment. 

The shell is an internal one, and is lodged within 
the lower (abdominal) portion of the body of a small 
cuttle-fish. The most remarkable fact, — besides its re- 
lationship to the Belemnites, — attached to the Sptrula, 
is, that though the apparently fresh or recently cast pff 
shells are found in the greatest abundance in the sea- 
drift of the Caribbean and some other seas of warm 
latitudes, yet the little cuttle-fish, whose property they 
are, has been very rarely seen, and is perhaps the rarest 
of all the Cephalopods. 

How is this? Can it be that the Spirula inhabits 
extreme depths, where it lives and dies; but out of 
which profound no surge can lift it; while the little 
shell, which is very buoyant, rises like a bubble to the 
surface, in the moment of its liberation from its ' house 
of clay ? * Does not the notion set you a dreaming as 
to what it meets and feeds upon in that ^ lower deep,' 
where all the wonders are safe from the naturalist's 
dredge ? But there we cannot follow it : so let us return 
to the surface and discuss the Physalia, 

The Physalia pelagica is never at home, save when 
afloat on the open sea; out of hail of the land, or of 
danger from a lee-shore. Those who come ashore, die 
almost as soon as they touch land, and though we 
caught several which were but very recently stranded. 
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not one of them was alive. Voyagers in the tropical seas 
see them by hundreds, and you may read descriptions 
in many books of travels. A coloured figure and an 
excellent popular description are given in Dr. Bennett's 
* Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australia/ published last 
year. I must, however, try to give you some sort of no- 
tion of this beautiful floating jelly-fish. 

The Physalia is a geniis belonging to the compound 
oceanic 'Hydrozoa.' Each ^specimen,' therefore, like 
a Serttdaria, consists of a colony of polyps or ' medu* 
soids,' attached to the under surface of the float which 
swims on the surface of the sea, and which is a modi- 
fication of one extremity of the common stalk which 
connects the several medusoids together. The float 
or bubble is from three to five inches long, one to two 
inches in diameter, oblongs slightly pointed at one end, 
and rather sharply ridged and wavy along the upper side* 
It is formed of tough membranes, transparent and 
smooth as glass, and distended by air. Its surface re- 
fleets rainbow colours, which are very vivid while the 
bladder is fresh, but fade completely after it has been 
dried. Near the broader and blunter extremity, on the 
under side, the medusoids and tentacles are fixed, and 
when removed from the water, they hang down, like a 
tassel, five to six inches in length, to the naked eye 
resembling bright blue and red threads of silk or of 
chenille. There are five sorts of animated appendages 
in the tassel : namely, ^ polypites,* tentacles, male and 

female medusoids, and tactile organs, of all which and 
^luch more than I can now detail, you may read in 
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Professor Greene's elaborate 'Manual of the Ccelen- 
terata/ 

Among other waifs, we found three specimens ol 
the ^stipes' of Laminaria longicruris, each of them 
about five feet long^ and plentifully infested with short- 
stalked barnacles {Lepas anserifera). These probably 
drifted from the shores of Labrador or of Newfound- 
land, and their dilapidated condition showed that they 
had long been at sea. We found also a lai^e piece of 
the bark of the ' Paper Birch/ of which the Canadian 
Indians make their canoes. This mingling of the wai& 
from the warmer and the colder regions of the Atlan* 
tic^ is interesting. But you know all about the Gulf- 
stream^ and its effects in increasing the temperature of 
this coast. Nor need I tell you anything about the 
rarer southern algse^ shells^ etc.^ which have here a 
habitat^ in a latitude considerably above their usual 
northern distribution. You saw something of one of 
them^ our common rock urchin {Echinus lividus), of 
which we have preserved for you some specimens with 
their spines expanded." 

For note on the Echini, see page 255. 
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LETTER IX, 

TO MY DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

POETRANE SHOEE.— COTTAaB PICTUEES. — ST. LUGAEDE. — CEANNOGS. 

N House, Donabate, August 19. 

THE dream has had a change indeed. Ten miles 
north of Dublin^ and behold^ bogs^ cloaks^ unculr 
tivated land^ and desolate windowless cabins left be- 
hind^ and we transplanted into all the qlover of a luxu- 
rious English home. Pictures and books within ; large 
trees, rich pasture-land, cornfields, etc., without ; and, 
as a climax to the change, the cottagers burning coal 
instead of turf! We should scarcely know where we were, 
but for a ruined castle-keep near one of the lodges of 
the park. 

I added nothing to the account of Cork, and our 
journey, via Blarney, to Dublin; for, in the first place, 
the Cove did not win my heart as it ought to have done, 
and secondly, the hurry at Blarney was so confusing that 
one could enjoy nothing properly. As to even seeing 
the stone, much less kissing it, there was 1^0 possibility 
.thereof, for it is somewhere at the top of the ruin, and 
you have to ascend a staircase even to glance at it. 
Then too the charm is practically confined to men, and 
it does not act even with them, unless they are held up 
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by the heels while performing the salutation. As for 
the smaller stone, appropriated to the ladies, I have no 
faith in it whatever, as it is merely permitted for better 
'^ convanience.'^ Knocking three times at the castle 
door, and tearing some ferns from the wall, was all, 
therefore, I attempted to accomplish. Your father has 
described the Irish patriot, and told you all but that I 
was frightened. He (the patriot, I mean) told us himself 
that it would not have been safe for us Englishers to 
have been travelling in Tipperary a few years ago. All 
the better then, that such angry feelings should have 
subsided ; but certainly we saw nothing to remind us of 
their whilom existence, except this man himself, who, with 
his cap on one side, his set mouth, and round, bull-like 
eye, had a "come on!'^ expression about him, which 
reminded me of shillelaghs, broken skulls, and Sir Lu* 
cius (y Trigger. '^ The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands,'' was written in every line of his face, and 
your father, ^4?i7iy, as you children call it, L e, shamming 
sleep to avoid controversy, was quite a spectacle by the 
side of him. I say by the side, for the man moved his seat 
to come and be as near as he could. After all, I believe 
he wanted nothing but talk, but then it would have been 
noisy talk, and noisy political talk, and might have 
ended in abusive talk too. There were two in the car- 
riage besides, of the same opinions; so I judged, how- 
ever. One, our friend's friend, laughed approvingly at 
what he said, but for some reason or other we were not 
able to hear his remarks; though certainly not from the 
subdued tone of his voice ! 
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Altogether I was (after it was over) extremely glad to 
have had a peep at the sort of man; for^ except the uproar 
of the unseen roysterers at Limerick, this was the only 
opportunity we had of realizing the rowing part of Irish 
character.* It was not diflScult to imagine what our 
friend in the railway carriage might become under pro- 
vocation^ and even sometimes without : so that I should 
have pretty well known what to expect had I trod on his 
ices. What a good thing it is, though, to be able to talk 
.troubles out ; or better still, print them out ! The na- 
tions who oppose freedom of the press, have but small 
knowledge of human nature, surely. Bad gas cannot 
concentrate itself for explosion when it has the oppor- 
tunity of going off through a chimney all the time. Of 
course, there are exceptional cases of unsuppressable out- 
break, but the rule holds good for the most part. 

We are but two miles from the shore here, and one 
expression of a wish to go there was enough for our 
kind friends, who have given me the opportunity of 
visiting it whenever I like : so Irish character does not 
necessarily change when Irish land is cultivated. 

* This reminds me of the regret we felt at Tarbert, that we had not 
lime to visit Ballybunian, which is in its neighbourhood. Here, we 
were informed, might yet be seen two heaps of stones, which had been 
literally carted to the spot, in preparation for a &ction fight — ^no 
uncommon thing some years ago. These tremendous encounters, in 
which two riyal tribes settled a friendly dispute, were quite beyond the 
Suppressing powers of any ordinary police; and it was only when 
tlie grand constabulary force now in existence, was established, and 
Vhich would come down upon the combatants full ohargCj and some** 
times thirty strong in number, that such dangerous contests could be 
suppressed. — The Parson^s Note, * 
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And pretty the shore is, and more than pretty to a 
naturalist. The extent of low rocks is considerable, and 
they are not difficult to scramble about, and the coast is 
safe, with the commonest care, and seaweeds are washed 
ashore abundantly. Masses of them are driven up the 
little creeks and runnels among the rocks by the waves, 
as if to invite your attention ; which character of shore 
reminded me of Berwick Bay, where there are similar 
creeks, equally favourable for algae-hunting ; one espe- 
cially, called "^ The Narrow Lane,^' a perfect nest of ma- 
rine treasures. Of the plants found in my short experi- 
ence here, and in spite of the hindrance of heavy showers 
of rain, I subjoin a list for my home naturalist^s sake.^ 
She will see at once what a hopeful coast it must be, and 
agree with me that our friend^s museum-room here, fitted 
up with regular cases and conveniences, ought to contain 
the algse and zoophytes of the locality, as well as rubbishy 

* Sporochnus pedunculatusy abundant and fine, and in all conditions 
of growth. 

Desmareatia liffulata, very fine also, and delicate-coloured. 

Mesogloia vermicularis, 

8tUophora rhizodes, fine. 

JSctocarpus ffranulosus, var. tessellafus, quite distinct, and in fruit. 

Didyota dichotoma the usual size : also the narrowest of narrow 
varieties abundant ; narrower even than the narrowest part of the 
figure in the * Phycologia Britannica.' 

Calothrix oonfervicola, 

Lawrencia obtusa, 

Bonnemaiaonia asparagoides, 

Callithctmnion sptmgiosum. And plenty of the common things, as 
Plocamiumt Cystoclonium (late Hypnea)^ Ceramiums, etc. ; and some of 
the specimens very large. For instance, I could get no foUo paper to 
take in the Ulva loHssimii, which was almost as big as some I once had 
from the Bay of Naples. And Desmctre^tia ctculeata was about as 
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old bones and fossils^ and shells^ and birds, and Irish an<* 
tiquities ! 

Rubbishy ? Of course ! Is not everything but oriels 
own pet amusement, rubbishy? Answer from the natu* 
ral man : Yes ! nothing like leather ! 

Anyhow, though, I make it my business to claim for 
noy pet speciality a fair share of public favour. The im- 
pertinent way in which books upon land botany sweep 
oflf the whole marine cryptogamia of the world with hall 
a pag^ of notice, ought decidedly to be put a stop to. 
Not that they n^eed enter upon it, but they might have 
the grace to remark, " This deeply interesting subject 
of study has only to be pursued to be found attractive; 
In £Eict, its fascinations are endless." Shall we propose 
this as an addition to the next edition of Macgillivray^s 
' Botany ' ? 

Furthermore as to the Portrane shore ; two ruined 
castle-keeps, almost within arrow-shot of each other^ 
which greet your eye as you approach it, remind you 
that, once upon a time, petty chie& flourished here as. 

proliflo, and had thorns and tufts on the same plant. I saw no Chfrio* 
geiraf however. 

Of zoophytes a good many. On Chorda Jilum the finest Plumularia 
aeiacea with vesicles ; it hung round the long strings like a silver fringe. 

Halecium Beami, 

Campanularia verticUlata, 

Fiustra foliaceay rejoicmg in parasitic tufts of Bugvla avumlaria 
and Bugulaflahellata, 

Canda reptansi profuse. 

Alcyonidium parasiticum. 

And on the stones Lepralia Palkisicma {pedilostoma) plentiful, and 
Membranipora lineata. 
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elsewhere in green Erin, and doubtless there were plenty 
of pretty quarrels" in the neighbourhood then. 

Then there is an island a few miles out at sea, which 
seen on a showery day, as we saw it, went through 
twenty different phases of appearance : now gloomy, 
dark, and stormy-looking, as if you might be wrecked 
there and find nothing to eat ; its top hidden in clouds ; 
now sunshiny and smiling, so that you could detect 
fields and cultivated land over its sides ; as if anybody 
might be there in a boat in five minutes, or less, if he 
tried. 

But (Viator has left us, so I must indulge myself in a 
comparison) the Gulf-stream influence is not so strong 
here, either in sea or air, as on the west coast ; neither 
are there blue snail-shells or Velellas, and there is 
not the wild poetry about the scene which Miltown- 
Malbay possesses. It is very charming, nevertheless, 
and a sojourn at Malahide Hotel or Portrane, would 
be no bad medical prescription for an invalid; while 
juveniles would be ecstatic on the shoals of pincushion* 
shells (Pectens) which lie scattered on the sand, or make 
a pretty pink and white lining to the pools in which 
they lie. Moreover on the sandhills near, the wild- rose 
grows profusely, and many, many pretty flowers in the 
early spring. Where I was, the sea-holly (Eryngium 
maritimum) was in full flower and beauty, and I heard 
of samphire in abundance. 

The two miles' drive to the coast was an interesting 
study. Once emerged from the walls of the demesne, 
I was very curious to discover if any traces of the Ire* 
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land we seemed to have left behind could be detected. 
And it was possible. The Lythrum salicaria, though 
banished from the enclosures, blooms pleasantly enough 
by the roadsides, where water or moist ground can be 
found, and even in the fields on the banks of dikes cut 
for draining. Also the lazy- beds between potato-rows 
are by no means exploded here, and when off our friended 
property I had a glimpse or two of rather cabiny-look- 
ing cots. No turf burnt anywhere, however. And our 
friend^s cottages are not cabins, but comfortable homes 
and pretHly built too; one story high only, and not 
the worse for the plan he has adopted of never under- 
drawing the rooms, but leaving them all open to the air 
which floats naturally about the high-pitched roof :— 
a hint to model cottage-builders, as being both cheap 
and healthy. 

Up to the height of the rooms, the walls are stuccoed 
and often papered, and almost always covered with little 
prints and pictures, chiefly of sacred subjects, which give 
an air of civilization and even refinement to the dwell- 
ing ; for though not actually artistic, they are not abo- 
minably the reverse, like those dreadful Jacobs meeting 
Rachels at the well, in top-boots and scarlet petticoats, 
which are the best things of the sort commonly found 
in English cottages. Where a higher influence has 
been at work, as in Mr. Sibthorpe's alms-houses, where 
a picture to each room is part of his kind provisions; 
or, as in many other places, where visitors have turned 
their attention to ornamenting poor houses, something 
better is of course introduced. But in this part of Ire- 
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land, the ' something better^ is brought round for sale by 
hawkers, and the piously disposed are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing holy things, and so get quite a little 
gallery of respectable pictures around them. Scenes from 
the life of our Lord and the Virgin, and characteristic 
events in the lives of well-known saints, or separate 
t)ortraits of all, are what one commonly seea, and they 
are mediaeval in tone, and probably taken from good 
designs. One, however, has puzzled me altogether, afler 
a vain search in the ' Flos Sanctorum * and Dr. Fos- 
ter's ' Catholic Annual,* for the name of th# saintess 
concerned ; " Santa Lutgard,'* or, as the French on 
the picture said, " S^ Lugarde/* It was a coloured print, 
and she was represented as a nun receiving in her 
mouth the blood from the Saviour's side. His right arm 
round her neck ; He himself on the cross, but this 
was elevated on clouds; His head surrounded by a 
glory ; she held up to Him by a supporting angel, and 
tdso with a glory round her head, by which one infers 
4;hat the whole scene was a vision. On a cloud near, 
is a child with a white flower of four petals in its right 
hand, and a crosier in its left. 

Probably Sainte Lugarde is a modem discovery ; any- 
how, the legend must be a curious one. 

After telling all this, there is not much need to add 
that the population about here is Roman Catholic, 
though serving a Protestant master. 

Bound a large court or square, made pretty by grass 
and trees in the middle, — on one side the Protestant 
church, on the other a small Protestant school; all the 
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other buildings cottages^ — there were but two Protes- 
tant families^ the mass being of the unreformed faith. 

But it was evident that the most friendly goodwill 
prevailed on both sides. Having observed a dark-haired 
urchin at one door, and craving to see symptoms of 
Celtic beauty, I begged to go there, and our friend^s 
invasion of the cottage was quite amusing. He an- 
nounced that the lady wanted to see as many children 
as could be got together, and a nest of them was soon 
^^to the fore,^^ as dark-haired and dark-eyed as you 
please ; but when I remarked upon the hair as black, 
the smiling mother would not own that it was so ; and, 
strictly speaking, and judging as an Italian would, she 
was right, for it was the castagna, rather than the real 
blue-black of the Gipsy, a warm glow lying upon it in 
the sunshine. Still the race was dark enough to ordi- 
nary observers, and there were several other families 
of the same stamp ; but others in which the mixture of 
Saxon blood was very apparent in the fairer skin and less 
beseeching look about the eyes. 

To see a Protestant landowner among his Roman 
Catholic peasantry, as is to be seen in this part of the 
country ; quite familiar and at ease among them as any 
English clergyman could be among his flock, (and as 
ought to be, and will be the case, wherever justice is 
done, and the provision for their comfort is evidently a 
matter of pleasure as well as duty ;) is quite enough to 
convince one what is in the power of Irish proprietors 
who wish well to their native country. 

But how easy it is to talk ! Every one can be wise 
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over his neighbour's aflfaira, and the subject is surrounded 
by difficulties, no doubt : some, which even outsiders cau 
see; others, which lie deep and dangerous as sunken 
rocks. Nevertheless, Paddy has a tender heart, however 
apt he may be to be misled by violent emotions and the 
wild impulses of heated blood ; and there is a rich re- 
ward for those who take the trouble of gaining influence 
over such a character and bringing out the good in it ; 
to say nothing of seeing the sunshine of comfort dance 
in the sadly beautiful peasant eyes. 

" I know the Irish people well," writes a friend to 
your Father, "and their faith and love and* poverty ; 
and, through all their poverty, the riches of their libe- 
rality." Chalk up the expression, — Through all their 
poverty y the riches of their liberality y and add to it faith 
and love ; and say if the soil of the Irish heart is not as 
well worth cultivating as the unenclosed, flower-tinted 
bog-wilds of county Clare, where such a great work re- 
mains yet to be done. A very good authority, a lady 
who has tried experiments on the poor in several lo- 
calities, assures us that there is as great a comparative 
diflPerence between teaching English and Irish children, 
as between teaching English peasantry and the children 
of educated parents. She certainly has had no expe- 
rience among children of the north of England, l;)ut it 
is also true that there is an illumination of intelligence 
about an Irish child's face and smile which is rarely seen 
elsewhere. 

The little Protestant church here is disfigured like 
that at Killarney, by the mixing up of communion-table. 
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pulpit^ and reading-desks in a very ugly pile, and this 
jars sadly on orthodox Anglican feelings, as well as on 
artistic taste. It is, of course, to be attributed to one 
of the wild waves of the reaction-principle which per- 
vades all nature, both in the physical and moral world, 
by an inevitable necessity; and no doubt Dr. Wolff is 
right, and neither perfection nor rest can be looked for 
till He comes who is to come, bringing all the discords 
into harmony. As it is, the pendulum swings back from 
superstitious bigotry to irreverence and doubt, and so 
backwards and forwards to a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording as the passions are aroused. 

Our arrival at this house was a very great pleasure, 
even to me, as a stranger; and I beg you to inform all 
the young gentlemen of your acquaintance, who vote 
school a great bore, that it is well worth going through 
twenty times over, for the sake of the friendships formed 
there — friendships which a twenty-five years* separation 
leaves as fresh and sincere as ever. 

And now, do you happen to know what a Crannog is ? 
Pray, say no, without going through the useless cere- 
mony of wondering whether you may not have heard 
and forgotten ! Antiquarians know all about them, but 
the world in general is not expected to be "up** in 
Crannogs just yet. A Crannog, according to that in- 
genious thing the Dictionary, is, " a boat, a pulpit, a 
hamper, a habitation,** and is the word used for certain 
places of refuge, constructed upon piles in the middle 
of lakes by wild Irish folk in former days — ^the days 
when they were quarrelling — "a long time ago — .** 

L 
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Some have been found in Scotland also, and in Switzer- 
land and Savoy. Moreover, abodes of a similar sort, 
Ijut of more extensive character, are described by Hero- 
dotus as occurring in the lake of Prasias, in Thrace. 
He describes the pile-supported . buildings of the colony 
with great minuteness, and although the solitary Irish 
reiiiges differ in some respects, his account will make 
you understand the general nature of Crannogs, so here 
it is. 

" They, the Prasians, inhabit the lake in the follow- 
ing manner : — ^A flooring is raised and joined upon lofty 
piles, fixed in the middle of the lake, and there is no 
other communication with the mainland than one nar- 
row bridge. The piles which sustain the flooring were 
anciently furnished at the cost of the community ; but 
afterwards a law was established, that whenever a man 
took a wife — and they practise polygamy — ^he should 
bring from a mountain in the neighbourhood, called 
Orbelus, three piles. Every mkn has his hut raised 
upon the common platform. In each habitation, there 
is a trap-door securely fitted, through which access is 
had to the lake beneath ; and lest the children should 
tumble through, they are all tied by the leg ! These 
people feed horses and beasts of burden upon fish, of 
which the quantity produced in the lake is so great, that 
when they let down the trap-door, and lower a basket 
by a rope into the lake, in a short time they may draw 
it up filled with fishes.'^ (Herodotus, book v.) 

I copy it all, as the assertion respecting the fish-feeding 
horses is at least as curious as the account of these ancient 
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Thracian Crannogs^ and one has no business to suspect 
a lie in one part of a statement when you find truth in 
the rest. As I said before, however, the Prasian lake 
colony was on a more extensive scale than the Irish 
Crannogs, which seem to have been erected simply as 
strongholds or refuges for a family — a chieftain's ge- 
nerally — in times of disturbance. And times of dis- 
turbance existed to a very late period in the Emerald 
Isle, one must own, for the Crannogs were in use there 
up to the seventeenth century, whereas they were out of 
fashion in " Helvetia" long before that period. 

A Frenchman, in a pamphlet I have been reading, 
discusses the '^reason'' for these lacustrine habitations 
at full length, and shows that in savage times, when 
every man's hand was against his neighbour if he hap- 
pened to covet his neighbour's goods — ^and thus a con- 
stant system of predatory warfare prevailed — ^these lake 
dwellings were much safer abodes, and less easily got at 
and burnt, etc., than those on land. Moreover, they 
formed an admirable protection against wild-beasts. But 
with the spread of civilization, as the-'^petites guerres 
interieures" became less and less frequent, and other 
means of defence more general, Crannogs went out of 
fashion, and consequently are far more rare of the Age 
of Iron than of the Age of Bronze. 

This may puzzle you, but the French pamphlet speaks 
of the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, as three great 
eras in the history of man : the Stone Age, — that is, the 
age in which he used only stone implements, being the 
most distant and barbaric, bronze an improvement there- 

L 2 
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Qpon^ iron the period of ^^ nne organisation sodale bien 
superieure/^ Now in Switzerland there are Crannogs 
of all three ages^ but comparatively few oi the Age of 
Iron. And that they were in nse to such a much 
later period in Ireland^ he explains at. once : — *' Si des 
^tablissements analogues se sont maintenns pins long" 
temps en Irlande^ c^est qne \k les hostilites intestines 
ont desole le pays fort tard et pent-etre plus que par- 
tout ailleurs en Europe/' To which fact bear wit- 
ness also^ clearly^ the endless little fortresses^ the pretty 
rained castle-keeps scattered all over the land ; as ram- 
pant in county Dublin as coimty Clare; and Blarney 
Castle itself^ in spite of the sweet influences of its stone, 
remaining a monument thereof 

But to return to the Irish Crannogs. They differed 
from those described by Herodotus^ not only in being 
single habitations^ but from the fact that soil^ gravel, 
stones^ and clay^ were brought to their construction, so 
that they formed in most instances artificial islandg. 
One or two such exist in Switzerland, according^ to the 
French pamphlet, in the small lakes of " InkwyP* and 
'^Nussbaumen;'' but the greater number of the Conti- 
nental erections do not affect the island character, and 
rather resemble those of Lake Prasias; especially in the 
causeway which led from them to the land, which is 
rarely met with in Ireland, a boat appearing to have 
been the only means of communication. You will 
wonder, perhaps, how it happens that the Crannogs are 
considered a curiosity, since there they have been frx>m 
time immemorial; but the fact is, that though there 
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they have been, nothing was seen or known of them for 
years, until they were discovered by the accident of lake- 
draining. There is, no doubt, a gradual deposit of soil 
and vegetable matter always going on in inland waters, 
which must, in the course of centuries, raise the water- 
level ; and in this way it may be conjectured that the 
Crannogs, first disused, then neglected, were finally sub- 
merged, and so realized at last the old proverb, '' Out of 
sight, out of mind/* 

Old Irish records have however preserved the memo- 
rial of some of them as fortresses belonging to difierent 
chiefs, and of four so alluded to, which have of late years 
been traced and discovered in lakes in county Antrim, 
the Vicar of Lusk, Dr. Reeves, published an account in 
1860; but since that period he has found five others, 
21 report of which he has in preparation. The number 
made out in Scotland by Mr. Joseph Robertson, deputy- 
keeper of records, amounts to fifty, and the subject is 
one of increasing interest from the light it necessarily 
throws on early savage life. There is considerable diflS- 
culty, however. Dr. Reeves says, iii discovering these 
erections, and even in protecting them from injury when 
discovered, for, as he writes, '^ there is no scruple in 
levelling them, inasmuch as the fairies have nojurisdiC' 
Hon over them ; and the peasant who tears one to pieces 
for its supposed or, what is more practical, its actual 
timber, has nothing to apprehend in the way of ill-luck, 
as a consequence, either to himself or his family.'* 
Talking of treasures, here is a Ust of articles found in 
one (rf the foiur in county Antrim '' Loughtamard :** — 
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" Two iron swords, a small anvil, a pair of scales^ several 
small hammers, several gold pins^ metal dishes^ small 
axe-heads, an iron cauldron^ and a polished yellow 
stone/' 

In many others little has been met with but a rude 
tool or two, and a boat ; one of which, described by Dr. 
Reeves in his notice of the four discoveries in county 
Antrim, was carved out of the stem of a tree. 

The Frenchman tells of numerous relics picked up in 
the Pfahlbauten of Switzerland ; as, bones of animals^ 
broken up as if for the purpose of extracting the marrow : 
grain, both of wheat and barley, showing agricultural 
progress ; coarse pottery ; and all these things, in com- 
pany with bone scissors^ awls, and pointed instruments 
of several sorts. 

But they may talk of " periods *' as they please : they 
are very difficult to be ascertained. Even the French- 
man hints at a second age of stone^ later than the age 
of bronze, and were you to peruse this " Bulletin de la 
Societe Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles " for yourself, 
you would see that the theories on this subject are as 
conflicting as those of the geologists. 

The most interesting part of the subject to us is, the 
light it throws upon the early condition of Ireland and 
the character of its people, impetuous and quarrelsome 
at all times, even when not savagely fierce. 

How I shall open my next letter I know not. You 
are aware that the ladies form a very prominent fea- 
ture of these Social Science meetings, and we have a 
friend among them whom I hope to hear. But, do what 
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I will, it gives me a creepy-crawly sensation, to imagine 
a woman facing a court full of gentlemen and ladies, 
and giving them the benefit of her opinions ! The 
opinions may be very good, and it may be very desirable 
for the gentlemen to know them; but — , yes! there 
certainly is a but. And first, I think of St. Paul — " I 
sufier not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man/' True, but this probably refers to religious 
teaching, and these ladies have not quite come to that. 
Very good. But then I think of Mr. Tennyson's 
'Princess' — and I cannot succeed in answering my- 
self there. 

Anyhow, it is, like the Crannogs, a curious afiair, and 
I ?hall honestly own if I find myself converted by a 
whirlwind of admiration. 



P.S. — Since writing the above, our friend Dr. F- 



of Trinity College, has sent me the enclosed account 
of these Crannogs, which he says has been extracted 
and abridged from a recent article in the ^ Gentleman's 
Magazine :' — 

Orannoges ; or Ancient Lake-Dwellings of Ireland, between 
which and the 8vns8 Pfahlbat7TEN a great amdogy e^vists. 

" About twenty years ago Mr. William Wilde, the cele- 
brated oculist and aurist of Dublin, announced to the 
Eoyal Irish Academy the discovery of the Orannoges, 
The term Ceahnoge, * little wooden (or stockaded) island,' 
is derived from Cbann, * a tree,' * a stake,' or * a post;' thus 
Cbannoob signifies a stockade formed of trees. The Irish 
Orannoges consist of such small stockades of a circular and 
oval form, filled in with solid materials. So that they form 
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soUd artificial islands, in contrast to the Swiss Pfahi^ 
BAUTEir, which almost as universallj were pile-supported 
platforms, on which the cabins of the early inhabitants 
stood above the waters of the lakes. The first published 
account of a Cba;nnoge discovery, is that of Dunshaughlin 
in the county Meath, laid before the Eoyal Irish Academy 
in 1840. It is referred to in the Irish annals as earlv as 
the ninth century. * The Dunshaughlin Crannoge,' says 
Mr. Wilde, * differed from all others since discovered, in 
not being then submerged, or surrounded by water ; it con- 
sisted of a circular mound of about 520 feet in circum- 
ference, slightly raised above the surrounding bog, which 
forms a basin of about a mile and a half in circuit. The 
lake in which it is situated has been drained within the 
memory of man. The circumference of the circle was 
formed by upright posts of black oak, from six to eight 
feet high; these were mortised into oak beams laid flat 
upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly sixteen 
feet below the present surface. The upright posts were 
held together by cross-beams, and (said to be) fastened by 
large iron nails ; parts of a second upper tier of posts were 
found resting on the lower ones. The space thus enclosed 
was divided into separate compartments by septa, that inter- 
sected one another — in different directions. These were 
also formed of oaken beams joined together with greater 
accuracy than the former. The interiors of the chambers 
were filled with bones and black earth, and the heap of bones 
was raised up in some places within a foot of the surface.' 

" An enormous quantity of antiquities have been found 
intermixed with the ruins of some of these Crannoges, as 
beads of glass, amber, clay, and bone, axes, swords, etc. Of 
the larger objects not the least curious were boats or 
canoes, formed out of a single tree roughly hollowed. A 
few months after the discoveiy of the Dunshaughlin Cran- 
noge, another was brought to light upon lowering the 
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water in Eoughan lake, near Dungannon. It is said to 
have been the last retreat of Sir Phelim O'Neill, in 1641. 
The next discovery was at Lough Gur, county Limerick. 
Up to the present time (February, 1861), at least fifly 
Crannoges have been discovered in Ireland, twenty-one 
of them in the county Leitrim. Of the animal remains 
found in them, there ' have been none of wolves, though 
Mr. TVilde noticed those of the old Irish wolf-dog, now 
extinct. The oak and alder were the trees chiefly employed 
in their construction. Their solid nature have rendered 
them favourite island strongholds, probably from their 
first foundation down to the seventeenth century. This 
is abundantly confirmed by the Irish annals and public 
documents." 

Extract from Surgeon Wilde's Catalogue of the Antiquities 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 

CfiANNOGFES. — " In most districts in which these islands 
were found, several small lakes are clustered together, as 
in the neighbourhood of Strokestown, Keshcarrigan, and 
Castleblaney, in the counties of Eoscommon, Leitrim, and 
Monaghan. They were not, strictly speaking, artificial 
islands, but cluans, small islets or shallows of clay or marl, 
in these lakes, which were probably dry in summer, but 
submerged in winter ; these were enlarged and fortified by 
piles of oaken timber, and in some cases by stone-work. 
A few were approached by moles or causeways, but, 
generally speaking, they were completely insulated, and 
only accessible by boat ; and it is notable that in almost 
every instance an ancient canoe was discovered in con- 
nection with the Crannoge. . . . We learn from their re- 
cent submerged condition, how much water had accumu- 
lated on the face of the country since their construction, 
probably owing to the great decrease of forest timber, and 
the increased growth of bog. From the additions made 
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to the height of the stockades, and also from the traces of 
fire discovered at different elevations in the sections made 
of these islands, it may be inferred that the rise of the 
waters commenced during the period of their occupation." 



From the Parson^s Diary. 

8TATX 07 BELiaiON IN IBSLAKD. 

N House, near Donabate, Aug. 14, 1861. 

Here we are, under the roof of a friend of forty years' 
standing, from whom the last previous parting had been 
at Oxford twenty-five years ago. Such reunions touch 
one very deeply, for both at a private and a public school, 
as well as at college, had we known each other well ; and 
therefore, could have talked interminably of the living 
and the dead with whom we had been associated. But 
such subjects do not bear dwelling upon, so it was well 
that a stream of guests — mostly strange to our party, 
and connected with the Social Science Congress then 
sitting at Dublin, curtailed reminiscences, the discussion 
of which would have only wasted time. Our regret was, 
that Viator had so soon to leave us, having a visit to 
pay in Wales, and Sunday duties to fulfil. 

This rest affords me some little opportunity for ga- 
thering up reflections on what we have seen, instead 
of merely chronicling our hurried scamper. In the first 
place, should any friends at home ask what we saw or 
heard of Irish Missions, I must answer at once, that 
we never came within wind of them ; for our tour was 
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strictly confined to the Roman Catholic portions of the 
island; and, in order to understand this, the following 
statistics must be borne in mind. In all Ireland, of 
every hundred people, twelve are churchmen ; seventy- 
eight are Roman Catholics; and ten are of Presbyte- 
rian and other Protestant denominations. Those of 
Norman- Saxon blood are the Church people, and are a 
rich and influential class; the Scotch-Saxons are the 
Presbyterians, and the Celts are the Roman Catholics. 
Now in county Clare the Roman Catholics reach nearly 
ninety- eight per cent, of the whole population; so 
that the religious aspect was entirely of one colour, 
when we made our trip to the coast. Again, in Kerry, 
where Killarney is situated, the religious tint is scarcely 
less strong of the samcv hue ; and I imagine that no- 
thing can be feebler in these parts than the branch of 
our own Church, so far as it extends there. I suspect 
the truth to be, that in the south and west of Ireland, 
the Church as established by law has no position at all ; 
and that what effort is made on its behalf is too much 
directed to show how far we are separated from Popery, 
rather than to a calm enunciation of the doctrines and 
regimen of the Prayer-book. How, indeed, can the two 
communions be otherwise than violently antagonistic, 
when the Roman Catholic regards the Churchman as a 
heretic, hopelessly doomed ; and the Churchman retorts 
by denouncing Popery as Antichrist, which is ruled in 
the articles of the Irish Church, though I am told, that 
only our Thirty-nine Articles are considered as binding 
on the clergy ! 
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Of course^ the mind of an English clergyman who 
visits this part of Ireland^ naturally ruminates a good 
deal on its present religious aspect, and asks^ why is 
Popery as strong here as in Borne itself? — why is there 
no standing-room, in Munster and Connaught, for the 
Established Church of Ireland ? I confess my ignor- 
ance of Irish ecclesiastical history, and my inability to 
come to a definite view from the conflicting statements 
of the authorities I have consulted. We are told that 
there was Christianity in Ireland before the time of 
St. Patrick, but the account of this fact is more obscure 
than the story of our own ancient British Church ; and 
the Church founded by Patrick in the fifth century, was 
either supplemented or superseded (just as we are biased 
to view the occurrence) by Malachy in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when Henry II. invaded Ireland ; and the pallium 
was then first accepted from Bome, and Peter's pence 
were first paid to the Pope. Then came the Beforma- 
tion, which had only a partial effect, contemporaneously 
with our own; and some reaction followed; and the 
north was colonized by English and Scotch, bringing 
Presbyterianism and Episcopal Anglicanism ; and now 
only twelve per cent, are Church people, and ten Noncon- 
formist, and these are almost confined to the northern 
portions of the island, the south and west being spiri- 
tually under the Pope. 

Wishing to have some reliable account of all these 
things, — how they came about, whether St. Patrick^a 
conversion of a savage race had been so complete, that 
what followed in the twelfth century was a degradation 
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of the people ; and whether our Church could truly lay 
claiia to inheritance of orders and doctrine of the sup- 
posed purer faith which Patrick preached^ and made 
the faith of the people, — I asked one of the best ar- 
chaeologists of Ireland to give me by letter some out- 
line of the Church, of which he is an eminent light 
His reply contained the following remarks; and v they 
sufficed to deter me from any attempt at a sequential 
sketch of the Irisb Church : — " It is impossible," he 
says, '^ to form a correct notion of the Irish system of 
ecclesiastical discipline &om a sketch. There are so 
many anomalies in it, and such eccentricities in the de- 
velopment of the Church in Ireland, whether ancient 
or modem, that I reallv should be afraid to counsel 
any man to treat of it, without a pretty close exami- 
nation of the subject. Our episcopal succession is very 
well made out from the Conquest down j but it would be 
dangerous to speak of the derivation o( orders from St. 
Patrick, for in the middle and earlier ages, the whole 
discipline of the Irish Church was monastic ; and though 
bishops were maintained in the several monasteries, yet 
we have no regular diocesan succession ; and in Armagh, 
our primary, there was a series of lay abbots, who held 
the place in name, rank, and influence, which was after- 
wards enjoyed by the archbishops. We have, indeed, a 
list of successors to St. Patrick, down to the present 
primate ; but the line is anything but homogeneous, and 
is much less satisfactory than that of Canterbury or 
York. In the case where there was a lay abbey, there 
was a subsidiary bishop, who discharged the functions 
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specially belonging to his office ; but still he was suboiv 
dinate^ and a man of small consideration/' It must suf- 
fice then that I relate what I saw. 

m 

Here was a people certainly reverential, and confi- 
dently relying on their own Church, under the Pope's 
supremacy. Their chapels were much plainer, as to 
ornament, than those we see in England; as if those 
gaudy attractions were not required by them. These 
chapels had all the appearance of being well used, and 
the testimony was, that they were well attended. The 
priests, who were generally well-looking, well-dressed 
men, with good social qualities, were obviously held in 
high esteem. No one is their equal in popular respect : 
and I imagine that there is no extent to which a priest 
could not command the services of his flock. I saw 
a Roman Catholic bishop arrive on a railway platform, 
followed by one of the short Irish labourers (there 
seem to be two Celtic races, one short and the other 
tall), who deposited from his shoulders a very heavy 
portmanteau, with which he had been trotting after 
his episcopal employer ; and when I expected to see a 
honorarium awarded to the little fellow, it took the 
form of the imposition of two fingers laid by the bishop 
on Paddy's bare head, which he knelt, as for knighthood, 
to receive. Yes, there can be no doubt that "your 
Honour," whoever that may be, always takes a second 
place to " your Rivirence," in Paddy's estimation. 

Now, the spirit of all this is very good ; and when we 
incontestably find that the Irish cabin is the abode of 
virtue, to an extent that is by no means the rule in 
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either Erlgland or Scotland ; that the Irishman in the 
wild country we visited, drinks, as a rule, nothing 
stronger than milk ; that he and his partner only become 
turbulent when mixed up with the swarms of poor who 
inhabit the worst localities of our cities and towns ; and 
that, whatever the country may have been as to crimi- 
nality in excited times, it is now at least in a halcyon 
state, full as quiet as the northern Protestant parts; 
what conclusion can we come to, but that the Roman 
Catholic religion suits this people, since under its in- 
fluence those virtues are cultivated which it is the office 
of religion to instil ? Granted, that the people may be 
ignorant, and as little advanced in civilization as the 
peasantry of the Middle Ages ; that their religion also^ 
with its absolutions and indulgences, is constantly made 
by the higher classes abroad an easy cloak for a vicious 
life, or else is rejected by them altogether as an impos- 
ture ; still it does not appear that Paddy thus disgraces 
his faith. He believes and obeys the plain orders of his 
Church, according to his Hght. He marries early, which 
is rather a costly affair to him, the fees being very high ; 
he sees " his young barbarians all at play " in the pota- 
to-ground, which would be improved if he taught them 
to weed it ; and his wife washes the clothes of the family 
at a neighbouring stream, or milks the cow which is 
grazing at the roadside. 

And it is wonderful to what an extent this poor agri- 
cultural people give substantial proof of faith in their 
Church, by their voluntary support of it. The incomes 
of the bishops, the support of the chapels, and the 
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mainteiiance of the clergy^ are principally derived from 
their hard earnings ; and I was informed that a priest 
would in many eases receive as much as £300 a year^ 
and that his stipend was never so low as some of the 
starvings in our own endowed Church. Moreover, during 
the last two years, £70,000 have been sent from Ireland, 
in Peter's pence, to the Pope. Surely, these compliances 
are not the marks of Antichrist ; and if in Ireland we 
constantly strive to fix this stigma on a conquered, but 
not converted people, it can neither promote the success 
of our missionary efforts amongst them, nor is it the 
best way of holding our own and drawing them gradu- 
ally towards us. Surely, there is something even more 
anti-Christian in the Calvinist, who decides on his own 
judgment who is and who is not within the pale of sal- 
vation; than in the Romanist, who blindly accepts a 
ruled order of his Church and believes all beyond it are 
heretics. 

The Roman faith, in Ireland, and the people under its 
influence, seemed to me to belong to a bygone period 
of ignorance and error, from which indeed we have 
emerged, and have found the attendant difficulties of our 
emancipation; but they are most respectable in their 
simplicity. I could trust them with purse or person. 
Very child-like are they, and not much disciplined to self- 
command ; but the exhibition of their bad passions seems 
to be the result of impulse under provocation ; and, on 
the whole, it is a beautiful and primitive contempla- 
tion, those lounging " boys '^ of county Clare, and their 
modest young wives, all child-like as the children who 
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play about their cabins^ and all under one rule of Mth, 
such as it is. 

What may be their religious future, I know not ; but 
a friend has dreamed on this interesting theme. ^' Where 
is that 'Church of the future' to be found?'' he asks. 
" I trust it is to be gathered, in God's good time, out of 
all lands, from all people ; but still I think I see a nu- 
cleus near home, and where you would least expect to 
find it; in a Church 'despised and rejected of men;' 
a Church that has/ laid her body as the ground, and as 
the streets, to them that walk over.' I could not but 
think of the Church of Ireland, — not the Irish branch 
of the English Church, but the Church of the people 
(not the priests) of Ireland, — as the fifty-first of Isaiah 
was read yesterday. I know the Irish people well, and 
their faith, and love, and poverty, and, through all their 
poverty, ' the riches of their liberality,' and I cannot 
think that God ever did desert, or ever will desert them. 
They have long lain under an inculms of Romanism on 
one hand, and of English persecution on the other. In 
our days, the English element of oppre^ion has been 
removed; there is nothing now to complain of; but Rome 
has latterly been making her yoke heavier and heavier. 
The present Archbishop Cullen has been striving to in- 
troduce Ultramontanism and all its darkest doctrines, 
and at ptesent he has filled the land with his priests. 
But I do not think he has sensibly affected the faith of 
the people ; and I rather hope that a time of reaction 
may be at hand, how to be brought about I know not ; 
but yet I think the dawn is even now lightening the sky. 

M 
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I do not think the Irish people will come as a body into 
the English Established Churchy nor do I vnsh them to 
do so ; but I do think a time is coming when the Churchy 
casting off its slavery to Rome^ will return to the faith 
of St. Patrick and St. Columba ; and then to it will flock 
all the better part of the State Churchy and we shall have 
(whether I live to see it or not) Vifree Catholic Church 
in Ireland^ a Church free from Rome, and free from Eng- 
land's ^ oath of supremacy / but of the ancient Catholic 
faith and Apostolic succession, and ready to communi- 
cate with every Church holding like faith. What a sup- 
port would such a Church be to the poor government' 
ridden Church of England ! How nobly the Irish people 
would then be avenged of her who laid a yoke on them in 
Henry II.'s time, which ever since has pressed into their 
flesh ! Such is my dream. Sometimes it seems to me as 
if ' a nation would be bom in a day/ and what I write 
would become a reality and a wonder in our own time.'' 

My companion has read this note on the Irish Ro- 
manists, and an expression of suspicious anxiety on her 
face seems to ask me, whether I should prefer a cure of 
souls in county Clare, to that which the providence of 
Qod has allotted me ? My mental reply is, that such a 
question is like asking whether one would prefer dwell- 
ing for life on the banks of one of the lakes of Killamey, 
to living at Charing Cross, where the tide of human 
existence, including all nations, languages, and opinions, ' 
daily pours its noisy flood ? 

Now, I can imagine no task for a spiritual officer so 
dead, dull, and uninteresting, as the guidance of these 
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simple children of the soil of county Clare ; whose lives 
are very low in the scale of civilization, and whose wit, 
however playiul and keen, never ranges into inquiry, 
speculation, or distrust; but rests as contented with 
an inheritance of unreformed Roman doctrine, as their 
bodies do with the potato for food. In all this I trace 
nothing of the " sword,'' and not " peace," which the 
Gospel was to bring upon earth ; nor one symptom of 
the strife and contest by which spiritual victory is to be 
at length obtained. I see only the servile confidence 
of an amiable but unaroused people ; and do infinitely 
prefer the combat of independent opinions which the 
open Bible challenges, though it may include the hosti** 
lity of the penny lecturer who makes his bread by pro- 
fessing Atheism, and the more schqlarly heterodoxy of 
^Essays and Reviews.' Divine truth comes brighter 
and purer out of these hammerings of thought, than 
when leffc stagnant in a system which has always discou- 
raged the progress of human intellect. What the worth 
is of a faith which never wavered, I cannot tell ; but to 
*' him that overcometh " in the battle of the soul, i3 
the crown of victory promised ; and any attempt at 
curbing, by infallible dicta, the reason which was given 
to man for his trial and accomplishment in the service 
of the Cross, seems to me to be an endeavour to rob 
him of his highest privilege as an immortal being, an- 
swerable at last for the use he has made of his most dis- 
tinguishing faculty. 

" Forward, forward let us range, 
Ijet the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of chaniee/' 

M 2 
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rather than have a dead calm of religious thought^ pur- 
chased at the expense of uninquiring ignorance. 

No^ so far from desiring a cure of such stationary 
souls^ and really envying a priesthood before which the 
people bow with abject submission^ I rather fear the re- 
sult of a too stationary attitude in our own universities^ 
at a period when men will think and speculate; and 
owing to the narrow compass of each human mind, the 
danger is that great intellects are being led astray 
from a want of those counterbalancing agencies, which 
operate, though unconsciously, on every one. For ex- 
ample, is there not a danger in the present age to be 
apprehended from our universities ignoring to so great 
a degree the physical sciences, which unquestionably 
dominate the outside world ? Is there not danger in the 
£eu^ that a young man may take the highest honours in 
our universities ; and the subjects by which he attains 
those distinctions are not current coin when he meets 
the masses of the people, and would exchange thoughts 
with them about the world in which we live ? The dead 
languages, and mathematics, and ethics, and history, 
afford admirable training-ground for the exercise of the 
individual mind ; but they do not afford genial subjects 
for discussion with the vivid intellects that are straining 
their powers over the practical affairs of daily life ; and 
that our universities should bestir themselves to meet 
the requirements of these earnest workers in the world's 
business, seems to me to be most desirable. No doubt, 
some of our most scientific men have been partially 
educated at our universities; but there are others 
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taking a very decided lead in their own specialities^ who 
have no connection with our universities, who rather 
regard them (and partly so from their want of connec- 
tion or recognition — such is human nature !) as mere 
monastic establishments, and who come amongst their 
fellows-men able to instruct them up to the present mo- 
ment of human discovery ; and sometimes do this with 
a daring spirit that threatens to loosen the anchor of 
religion in men's hearts. Is it not the province then 
of our universities to look after this fact, and give 
greater facilities and encouragements for the study of 
modern science? For is it not a fact that the seven 
'' Essayists '' have been hailed by some scientific specu- 
lators, not so much on account of the depth of their 
scientific knowledge, as for their admitted scholarship ; 
and that it is this latter acquirement which gives a 
value to their alliance in the estimation of these free- 
thinking savants ? 

And if this be so, would it not be well and wise that 
Oxford and Cambridge should rather seek more earn- 
estly to include a branch of education which must and 
will grow outside their walls ; so that 'pari passu with 
the advance of physical science, there may be loyal men 
within these citadels of learning, who have been trained 
to the task of jealously holding in check the rash con- 
clusions of the groping speculatist; and so our vene- 
rable universities themselves may be maintained in har- 
mony with the times and teachings in which we live ? 
Geology, without a knowledge of the mysteries and 
comprehensiveness of the Hebrew language, may seem 
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to subvert the first chapters of Genesis ; and a know- 
ledge of Hebrew is of little use against the rapid dicta 
of geologists^ unless the scholar can at the same time 
sift the progressive announcements of the man of science- 
At any rate^ there is at the present time a most power* 
fill body of men who have the ear of the world; and who 
are filling that ear^ it may be, in many cases^ with crude 
information^ and in whom the reverential feeling woidd 
probably be stronger, were they under any obligations 
to our great seats of learning for recognition and 
sympathy. 
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LETTER X. 

TO MY DAUGHTERS AT HOMB. 

TBINITT OOLLEOE BOTAiaCAL OABDENS. — ^THE FLTCATOHEB PLANT. — 
WABM WOBK AT SOCIAL 8CIEN0B. — ^MALAHIDB CASTLE. — THE KALA- 
HIDE ''puce.'* — ^A LXNGEBINa EAITH IS EAIBY LOBE. 

N House, Donabate, August 21. 

IF the shake of a head could be given in a photography 
I would send you mine^ going a la mandarin for an 
hour. No ! I am not converted^ though I was interested, 
by what was said^ and liked the lady who spoke. But to 
hear a woman hold forth in public^ except when she is 
actings and so not supposed to be herself^ is like listen- 
ing to bells rung backwards. 

I fall back^ therefore^ on St. Paul and Mr. Tennyson^ 
and so let the subject rest. 

Social science was not the beginning of the day. I 
went by an early train to Dublin^ and was in Trinity 
College Botanical Gardens for an hour of unmixed and 
fragrant enjoyment^ culminating perhaps to its highest 
point by the gift of a plant of that Trichomanes radicans 
which 1 sighed in vain for at Killamey ; and of the two 
Ly thrums — ^alicaria, so abundant in county Clare, — and 
superbuniy a double variety, worthy admission into the 
choicest flower-garden. 

Some curious facts have come out during the expe* 
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rimeuts on the growth of Trichomanes in captivity. Of 
course it requires to be kept under glass. But it is 
equally true^ that though flourishing luxuriantly in an 
dir-tight Ward's case, it will not fruit under such cir- 
cumstances. And, as Mr. B at the gardens said, 

^' How could Dr. H lecture on Trichomanes if it 

was not in fruit?'' a difficulty which led to a question 
whether the non-natural plan of the total exclusion of 
air might possibly be the cause of its barrenness. Ac- 
ordingly, in one of the cases in which the plant is 
kept, Mr. B bored a small hole through the wood- 
work; and after a time another; and by-and-by en- 
larged still further the quantity of air admitted. Of 
course, the experiment required skill, judgment, and 
close watching; but all three being brought to bear 
upon it, the success has been complete. In the four 
Trichomanes cases (all padlocked, though in a green- 
house !) there were plants in different stages of fructifica- 
tion; some with the capsules still perfect, others with the 
seed fallen, and the bristles only remaining, and stand- 
ing off from the edges of the leaves like long hairs. 

The lythrums can be grown anywhere in strong gar- 
den soil, well watered, for wet they dearly, love. 

Another object of interest was the fly-catcher plant 
{Diomea muscipula) ; which, if report is to be credited, 
small and delicate as it looks, catches flies, and never 
lets them go till it has sucked all the good out of them, 
— absorbed their juices, that is to say, into its own. 

Mr. B assured me that unwilling as he was for long 

to credit the fact, he cannot help doing so now. It ap- 
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pears that if, by being touched, the leaves are induced to 
close over any ether substance than a fly, they find out 
the mistake, and after a few hours unclose and release it ; 
whereas a fly they retain for one, two, or three weeks, 
till nothing is left of him but withered skin, limbs, and 
head, after which the leaves reopen, the mortal remains 
gradually drop oflF, and as " time and chance happen/' 
another fly comes to share a similar fate.* 

And so instantaneous is the ^' early closing " move- 
ment, that even a fly has no time to get away : and there 
the poor wretch lies, in his delicate green-leaf grave, 

unable even to stir ! Well might Mr. B call this 

the most curious plant in the world ; but a savage and 
disagreeable one too. One does not care to find a 
scheme of destruction in the vegetable world. It is ac- 
tually worse than crowing hens and speechifying ladies ! 

I enclose two " reliable '^ botanical accounts of the 
plant, not being able to give one myself. The first is 
by the Kev. Mr. Curtis, of North Carolina, a native of 
the same State as the Dioncea itself. The other abridged 
from a description by Professor Asa Gray.f 

* Sut a friend informs me that if a morsel of raw meat is administered 
to the fly-catcher plant, the leaves retain it as they do the fly ; i.e. until 
the juices are absorbed, or, to speak more correctly, the ffoses produced 
by the animal decomposition. 

t *' I venture a short notice of this interesting plant, as I am not 
aware that any popular description of it has been published in this 
country (America). The leaf, which is the only curious part, springs 
from the root, spreading upon the ground, or at a little elevation above 
it. It is composed of a petiole or leafstalk with broad margins, like 
the leaf of the orange- tree j two to four inches long, which, at the end, 
suddenly expands into a thick and somewhat rigid leaf, the two sides of 
which are semicircular, about two-thirds of an inch across, and fringed 
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I was hurried for time^ and could not wait to see the 
capture of a fly^ but plenty of leaves were there with 
flies already caught^ the dark forms of which could be 
. detected in a moment^ by holding the plant up to the 
light. Opening the leaves was impossible^ except by 
tearing them asunder. These are the facts; speculate 
on them for yourself, bearing in mind my rule, that you 
may have a cart-load of facts before you, and yet come 
to a wrong conclusion upon them. 

Some very hot-headed, angry speeches greeted my in- 
troduction to Social Science at the Four CourtS) a 
strange contrast to the science I had left behind in 
those beautifully-arranged gardens ; but one clever and 
thoroughly good-humoured barrister kept up the credit 

around their edges with somewhat rigid cilia, or long hairs like eye- 
lashes. It is yerj aptlj compared to two upper eyelids joined at their 
bases. Each side of the leaf is a little concave on the inner sur^M^, 
where are placed three delicate^ hair-like orgaiUy in such an order, that 
an insect can hardly traverse it without interfering with one of them, 
when the two sides suddenly collapse and enclose the prey with a force 
surpassing an insect's efforts to escape. The fringe, or cilia, of the 
opposite sides of the leaf interlace, like the fingers of the two hands 
clasped together. The sensitiveness resides only in the hair-like pro- 
cesses on the inside, as the leaf may be touched or pressed in any "other 
part without sensible effects. The little prisoner is not crushed and 
suddenly destroyed, as is sometimes supposed, for I have often liberated 
captive flies and spiders, which sped away as fast as fear or joy could 
hasten them. At other times I have found them imbedded iri a fluid 
of a mucilaginous consistence, which seems to act as a solvent, the in- 
sects being more or less consumed in it. This circumstance has tog- 
gested the possibility of their being made subservient to the nouriih- 
ment of the plant, through an apparatus of absorbent vessels. . . . How* 
«ver obscure and uncertain may be the final purpose of such a singular 
organization, if it were a problem to construct a plant with reference to 
entrapping insects, I cannot conceive of a form or organization better 
adapted to secure that end than are found in the DioiuBa mutcipula. 
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tX Irish amiability as firmly as ever, and then came 
^'Huirrah for the ladies V^ but of this enough^ more es- 
pecially as I have more to tell. 

Among the sights of the Dublin neighbourhood are 
Malahide Castle and Abbey, in the ruined nave of which 
latter, stands the tomb of a lady — one of the Plunket 
family — who was " Maid, Wife, and Widow in one day :'* 
^another instance of the goodness of the "good old 
times :*^ the times, i.e. of the "petites guerres int^- 
rieures,*' when, seriously and soberly, it was quite pos- 
i9ible to be married in the morning, and called out to 
iight and be killed in the afternoon ! What a pity the 
poor things didnH run to a Crannog for refuge ! But 
they did not. It was on Whitsun eve, a.d. 1329, that 

I therefore deem it no credulous inference, that its leaves are con- 
Btruoted for that specific ohject, whether insects suhserve the purpose 
of nourishment of the plant or not." — By the Sev. Mr. OurtiM, qf North 
CttroUna, 

^^Diomea muscipula — a stemless plant, with fibrous roots, and a dus- 
ter of spreading, yellowish*green leaves springing from the crown of the 
root. Each leaf consists of a broad, leafy petiole or lea&talk, vddening 
upwards, and bearing on its summit a roundish Zomtna, which is notched 
at each end, and fringed aroimd the margin with a row of strong, rigid 
bristles. The upper surface of the lamina is slightly concave, dotted 
with minute reddish glands, and bears on each side of the mi^b two 
or three slender bristles, in which the sensitiveness chiefly resides. The 
sides, or lohes, of the lamina are folded together at night, but spread 
open in the day j when, if the midrib, or especially the bristles of the 
upper surface, be roughly touched, or if an insect alights there, the 
sides suddenly close together with considerable force and imprison the 
intruder, the marginal fringes interlacing like the teeth of a steel trap. 
After contraction, the trap remains closed for a short time, and then 
slowly expands, ready to close again if newly irritated. But if caused 
to make repeated efforts at short intervals, its' movements become Ian* 
guid, or the sensibility is altogether exhausted, to be recovered only by 
u period of repose." — Abridged from Professor Asa Oray, 
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one Mr. Hussey^ son to the Baron of Galtrim^ was mar- 
ried to one Maud Plunket in the mornings and in the 
afternoon summoned to a faction fight^ in which he was 
slain. Gerald Griffin has turned the sad event into verse. 

The lady afterwards married Sir Kichard Talbot, the 
then lord of Malahide j and hence lies buried in the nave 
of Malahide Abbey ; while the mail armour of her first 
husband stands, grim and erect, in one of the rooms of 
the castle, as may b^ seen by all who visit it, which we 
had the pleasure of doing. 

The Castle was built in the time of Henry II., (a pe- 
riod which the Irish pain one by calling "the Con- 
quest,'^) by Bichard Talbot, the direct ancestor of the 
present owner;* and is a fine square structure, with a 
circular tower at each comer; a good deal of it being 
now covered with ivy. Antiquarians think it is a good 
deal altered externally, — ^no wonder, at the end of so 
many centuries ! The charm is, that by having been 
restored and repaired from time to time, it continues 
the family residence. Within is a grand old banqueting- 
hall, which is used still as a dining-room ; and another 
apartment no less remarkable from being wainscoted 
throughout with carved oak panelling, as old as the ori- 
ginal building, so dark as to be almost black, and repre- 
senting scenes from Scripture history. It is in this 
room that Mr. Hussey's armour, and that of another 
knight militant, stand face to face. 

But this very ancient wood-cutting, although interest- 
ing from its age an^ delicacy, is, owing to its flatter style, 
by no means so attractive to the general eye as some Flem- 

• The third Baron Talbot de MalaMde. 
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ish basso-rilievo figures of much later date. One, of the 
Virgin Mary, which once formed part of an altar-piece, 
is very beautiful indeed. I was looking at this, when I 
was told that the castle was taken, during Cromwell's 
Rebellion, by General Ireton. 

"And he left the head of the Virgin on?*^ I asked, 
surprised. 

" He never saw ity' was the answer. 

" How do you mean? — it escaped his notice V^ 

"It disappeared!*^ 

" But I donH quite understand. Was it concealed on 
purpose, do you mean?** 

" It disappeared ! ** 

I was puzzled still. 

"But after the restoration of Charles it appeared 
again, in the old place, and just as you see it now.** 

There was no misunderstanding this, and the some- 
thing very like a ghost-story was enjoyed accordingly, 
and the vein thus opened pursued. 

"Are there ghosts in the castle?** 

" Oh, plenty ! — plenty of ghosts. One hears wonderful 
tales of them still ; and besides, there is the castle gob- 
lin, the particular one who belongs to the family.** 

,"Ah! this becomes interesting, indeed. He is^-** 

" A Puck j of the same family as the English sprite 
described by Shakespeare ; no coimection whatever with 
Irish Leprehaims, except as belonging to the general 
goblin tribe. His jurisdiction is over the castles of the 
English Pale, of which Malahide is one ; and when the 
Talbots came over from England to take up their abode 
here, he accompanied them.** 
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" He has no natural business in Ireland, then ?" 

" None whatever, but a Puck never deserts a fanulj 
he has once attached himself to; and, what is more^ 
eannot be got rid of, except by his own good leave, 
which proved a great annoyance to the Talbots afiier a 
time; for whether Irish air got into his head and made 
him wild, or he became more foolish as he grew oldor, 
he got so troublesome, and annoyed the family so much 
by his pranks and tricks, that they determined on leav- 
ing Malahide altogether, solely for the purpose of getting 
rid of him 1 So one day palfries were saddled, sumpter- 
horses loaded, fair dames mounted, and gallant knights 
in attendance, and the troop set forth. But in passing 
the drawbridge, they heard a dabbling in the water, a 
clapping of hands, and flopping of linen, which showed 
that a laundress of no common activity was at work in 
the moat. 

" ' Who can that be ?' inquires the lady of Malahide. 

'^ ' Only Puck,* answers a supernatural voice from be- 
low, 'bucking* his linen to follow the family I * 

" The ladies turned back in despair, and submitted 
for another half-century to an influence which was con- 
sidered quite a malediction.** 

Now here I cannot resist stopping the course of this 
history of Puck, to remind you of Tennyson*8 ' Walking 
to the Mail,* in which the same legend, only told of a 
farmer*8 troublesome "ghost" not goblin, is embodied 
in verse. 

" Turn the horses' heads, and home again,'* 

* An old word for 'washing.' See Halliwell's Dictionary. Also 
Shakespeare. 
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was the concliiBion equally of the former's wife and the 
lady of Malahide.* 

Sat to come back to the Malahide Puck. 

During the Great Rebellion^ Ireton took the castle^ and 
tbe Talbots were obliged to leave it^ and to take refuge 
in their seat of Talbot's town, in county Carlow \ but 
amidst all their troubles they found consolation in the 
belief, that at any rate they had left the family tormentor 
behind them to annoy the Roundhead invader. Miles 
Corbet, who had taken possession of their ancient home. 
What a delusion ! One sultry morning it happened that 
the young ladies Talbot adjourned to an old building, in 
which to enjoy the refreshment of bathing, in a brewing 
vat ; that being the only vessel appropriated to such a 
luxurious use in those times. And on this occasion the 
beauty of the family drawing oflf her silken hose of yel- 
low, clocked with crimson, and admiring the delicacy of 
her ankle, exclaimed, *^ How white it is 1^* 

'' Puck has a whiter," screams a well-known voice, 
and there sat the imp, perched on a rafter of the roof, 
grinning and chuckling at his own joke. 

• " His house was haunted by a jolly ghost 

That rummaged like a rat. No servant stayed. 
The farmer yext, packs up his bed and chairs. 
And all his household stuff; and with his boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt, 
Sets forth, and meets a Mend, who hails him, ' What ! 
You're flitting ?' * Yes, we're flitting,' says the ghost. 
(For they had pack'd the thing among the beds.) 
* Oh, well,' says he, * you flitting with us too ? 
Jack, turn the horses' hea^s, and home again.' '' 
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Of course the ladies were silenced, and gave in ; and 
soon afterwards, by the Act of Settlement, both the 
Talbots and Puck were reinstated at Malahide, where, 
for a long time, the goblin kept himself quiet and un- 
obtrusive, being only occasionally seen in his chief haimt, 
a staircase in one of the circular towers, up and down 
which he was wont to trundle a little wheelbarrow. It 
is called '* Puck's Staircase '' to this day. 

But, as old nurses say about boys, " goblins will be 
goblins," and Mr. Puck had his joke once more, and a 
very kind joke it was; for he took to doing all the house- 
maids' work in the house before they came downstairs; 
swept the carpets, drew the window-curtains, dusted 
chairs and tables, put everything in its place, and piled 
logs on the ancient andirons of the hearth. The first 
day the maids were astonished enough ; the second still 
more so, and rather frightened ; the third they rose be- 
times, and when they heard the noise of cleaning begin, 
peeped through the keyhole to see what they could see ; 
and there stood a queer-looking little old man, in very 
shabby clothes, sweeping the carpet with all his might, 
a wheelbarrow by his side, into which he put the dust 
and dirt as he collected it, and by-and-by, when all was 
finished, he trundled it to the door of the little stone 
staircase, passed through, and disappeared. 

Then the maids, being very much obliged to him, be- 
gan to think of what they could do to encourage him to 
go on. And, thought they, it was a shame their Puck 
«hould look as wild as if he had come from the bogs ; they 
would buy him a new suit of clothes — which they did 
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accordingly ; and placed it on a table at nighty that he 
might find it in the morning. And so he did ; but when 
they came down that day, there was not a stroke of 
work done, everything was in confusion, and they went 
about their business grumbling terribly at goblin ingrati- 
tude. At last they found him on the staircase, sitting 
at ease, the wheelbarrow by his side, dressed in his new 
suit, and looking as smart as an ofQcer on parade. 

But it is one thing to scold a goblin behind his back, 
another to speak your mind to him. All they ventured 
upon was an inquiry, why he had not helped them as 
usual? 

Puck smiled, and waved his hand : — " Did you think 
I was going to spoil my new clothes by doing your dirty 
work?^^— 

There was a goblin for you ! Before the women re- 
covered from their astonishment he had disappeared, 
and he has done nothing for anybody since; but the 
memory of him still lingers in the castle, and the higj^hly 
favoured may meet him and his wheelbarrow yet, occa- 
sionally, on the stairs. 

With certain variations, this story has insinuated it- 
self into almost all fairy-tale collections, but the droll 
eflfrontery of the Malahide Puck savours of Irish wit, and 
must be respected accordingly. One might even squeeze 
out a moral — Never wear clothes too fine to be useful 

in ; for 

*' Liberal applications lie 
In Art Uke Nature, dearest friend." 

Talking of Puck being yet occasionally seen, you must 

N 
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lemember that Fairies, or Oood People, are by no means 
so decidedly out of fashion in Ireland, as among our- 
selves. Nay, in many parts of the country, they are both 
believed in, and feared by the peasantry, who scruple 
to "name them^^ by name, but speak of them, with 
a wink, as themselves — ^lest mischief should ensue. Even 
the well-educated have not, in all cases, thoroughly 
shaken off the old popular creed.* Owners of landed 
property may be found in the west, who will not let the 
fairy knolls on their estate be disturbed on any pretence 
whatever, nor a twig be broken from their shrubs : 
nay ! who would be uneasy, were their children, by any 
accident, to forget orders, and play about such spots I 

Well, well ! better this, a thousand times, than the 
opposite extreme, — cold-blooded disbelief in everything 
but what the senses can lay hold of ! 

" rather would I instantly decline 

To the traditionary sympathies 

Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 

A fearful apprehension from the owl ; 

* Mr. Roberts, in his * Cambrian Antiquities/ hazards a conjectni« 
upon the origin of the Gkx)d People ! Namely, that they were Braid 
families, who. on the spread of Christianity, became obnoxious, and weie 
driven to out-of-the-way retreats, caves, woods, etc., wherever they were 
least likely to be traced. 

The notion of their pigmy size is a diflSculty, but he thinks they sent 
out their children by moonlight to dance, never allowing them to go out 
by day, lest they should betray their abode. This and other customs 
they kept up to impose on the vulgar mind, one idea being assiduously 
spread, viz. that whoever looked on them would die. To attempt to 
discover their abode was equally fatal, and so, thinks Mr. Eoberts, they 
contrived to protect themselves from detection. He suggests that the 
Christians also, when persecuted, may have adopted similar measures ; 
but the theory altogether is visionary, and cannot, it may be suspected, 
be borne out by &iry history in different countries. 
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Or death-watch : and as readily rejoice, 

If two auspicious magpies crossed my way ; — 

To this would rather hend than see and hear 

The repetitions wearisome of sense, 

Where soul is dead and feeling hath no place ; 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 

On outward things, with formal inference ends ; 

Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils, 

At once — or, not recoiling, is perplexed — 

Lost in a gloom of uninspired research.*' * 

I do not wish to be too serious, but the argument 
applies to something beyond the faith in fairies. 

As to them, the stories which are yet believed, are 
quite as whimsically incredible as the old ones recorded 
long ago. Here is one which ^'really happened'^ (?) 
within the last few years. 

A young lady, (of the present generation of young 
ladies,) went to visit a married friend in county Limerick. 
Soon after her arrival, the lady of the house confided 
to her that she was very uneasy about her baby. Some 
malignant sprite, she said, seemed to have taken a dis- 
like to it, and was always haunting the nursery when- 
ever there was an opportunity : Le, whenever by any ac- 
cident the poor little thing was left alone, even though 
only for a few seconds ; which would happen now and 
then, when it was laid down for its midday nap, and 
the nurse was about her business. 

Instantly, on such occasions, the child^s screams 
would ring through the house, and when the nurse 
returned she would find him thrown out of his cot on 
the floor ! 

The mother was miserable, and said she did not know 

* Excursion, book It. 

N 2 
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what to do. The young lady to whom this was told had 
no faith, and could hardly help laughing. 

A few days afterwards, as she was sitting in the 
drawing-room, with the door open, she heard some un- 
usual disturbance going on in the kitchen, but did not 
pay much attention to it, till, all at once, a strange, 
unearthly, wailing cry struck her ear. This seemed 
to run from the kitchen along the hall, up the stairs, 
and die away in the passage above ; and was followed, 
in another second, by a piercing scream from the baby, 
who a short time before had been taken to thenursery, 
fast asleep. Assistance was soon at hand, of course, 
and the poor infant soothed : and then out came the 
following facts ; as related by those present. 

The cook had set a pot on the kitchen fire to boil : 
after a reasonable time it began to simmer ; but with 
the simmering began, and with the simmering increased, 
a queer, unnatural sound ; a whimper of pain, as the 
water grew hot ; growing more distressed as the water 
grew hotter ; mingled with tiny cries of '^ Let me out ! 
let me out ! '' 

The servants grew wild with terror, and the whole 
set of them gathered round the pot; the cook, pot-hook 
in hand. 

^* Wisha, faix!" says O'Shea, the butler, '' Pd lave 
him in it, and let it bile the hard heart out iv him. 
1^11 never be blest if it isnH he that termints the child 
above.^^ 

" Ad then, if it is, Mrs. Malony, heavens love ye, 
and circumvint him ! — he^s nothen good ! And by 
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St. Pathrick, that cleared Ireland of everythin vinimous^ 
lave the pot an ! ^' cries Nurse Rourke. 

But here the soft heart of Nelly, kitchen-maid, was 
moved to pity. 

■^'Wisha! the crathur cries like a Christhen; — an' 
sure we^re all sinners for that matther ! — Heavens be yer 
bed, Mrs. Malony, lift the pot av, or lave it to me ! — 
d'ye hear the crathur ? '' 

^'Och, mavronel an' what'll I do?" replies Mrs. 
Malony; the responsibilities of sovereignty pressing 
hard upon her. 

"Sorra a step I'll take in the matther! What's 
botherin me is, how the thing got in ! " 

*^ Did ye look into the pot afore ye filled it wid the 
wather, Nelly alanna ? " asks O'Shea, of the kitchen- 
maid. 

" An' to be sure I did 1 and didn't 1 scour it out-and- 
out with the sop o' hay, undher the pump, — no less ?" 

'^ Thin one o' ye left the lid oflF, and my gintleman 
tuk a likin for a warm bath in the manetime." 

'^ Didn't I clap the lid on, the very onstant I put on 
the wather, and sure nothen could escape me, and my 
hand on the pot all the while ! — exsupt it be somethen 
unnaatheral ? " answers Nelly. 

'* Mrs. Malonv, is the bacon down ? " 

^' 'Tis, to be sure ! " 

*' Ye riz the lid, then, to put it in?" 

" Od then, how else would I do it ? But lave off, 
Timothy O'Shea; you're as bad as a cunstaple. A fly 
couldn't dane his wing while I whipped the bit bacon 
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off the hook and into the pot ; — for ^twas the layins (/ 
yesdherday, and ready cut/* 

'^ Wisha, whist now V^ says O'Shea, " Mrs. Malony, 
the murdher's out. He was stuck above in the bacoB, 
taking his male on it raw — ^the haythen ! and never felt 
anythin* till he was clane in the pot alongwid his dinner ; 
and now he doesn^t like the smell of the boiled mate^ or 
he consates the sauce is too hot ; or somethin' offends 
his appetite. Ha^ thin 1 sorra a bit o* me would let 
him off, till he^s sarved up for his desarts — ^the un- 
christhen thief!** 

'^ Och, Nelly m'asthora — ^take a run round, and see if 
you*d see the masther, and call him hether !" moans 
Mrs. Malony. ''It cries like a livin sowl, and the 
heart is mcltin out o* me with fnght ! ** 

At this moment, happily (or unhappily), in comes 
the master himself, and the cluster of affrighted faces 
gives way from the fire. 

The cook explains the matter — the cries growing more 
and more piteous within the pot as the water comes to a 
boil. The master orders the pot off, and tender-hearted 
Nelly, slipping the pot-hook from the passive hands 
of Mrs. Malony, effects that part of the business. 

The pot is on the floor — the wailing cry continues — 

the master's desire for investigation is too strong for 

prudential delay; he himself lifts the lid, and out 

leaps — 

something ! 

No one could describe its shape or appearance ; but 
"sumthin* ** as Nurse Rourke, in her relation, avenredi 
"jumped out, and sumthin* run along the flags, cryin* 
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and wailin^ ; and up the steps^ and along the hall^ and 
never tuk breath till it rached the nursery, and pitched 
the bouchalleen bawn (beautiful little boy) out and on to 
the flure, and he asleep, — asthora machree ! And/' 
added she, ^' iv I was the masther, IM lave the house, 
for 'twill never stop now till it takes the child's life. 
The saints betune us and harm I " 



And they did leave the housey and went to live in 
the county Clare ! 

Isn't it droll? Another young lady who read this 

story, before Miss F sent it to me, remarked, she 

had heard it before, and knew the family, and that it 
was quite true ! 

And now enough. Our hours in Ireland are num- 
bered ; but if a social science gathering to-morrow does 
not prevent me, I shall turn from fairy lore to history, 
and tell you who first landed in the Emerald Isle, and 
when. 



Prom the Parson^s Diary. 

SOCIAL SCIBNCE OONGBESS. — LOBD BBOUGHAM. — B0UVD-T0WBB8. — 

miSH OONTIOT BY8TEH. 

August 17, 1861. 

Went into Dublin to see what was going on at the 
Social Science Congress, and found a busy scene in 
the Hall, from which the several Law Courts opened, 
and in these the meetings were held for reading papers 
and discussing their contents. Here, Uttle knots of 
friends were diatting as to what they were most anxious 
to hear; how they had liked the proceedings of the day 
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previous; whence they had themselves come; whithef 
they were going, and other topics likely to arise from 
the occasion. Each Court had its special subject pasted 
on the door, so every visitor had the choice of informa- 
tion ; either on the great land question of Ireland^ or 
the education of the people, or the treatment of paupers 
and criminals, or the temperance movement, or kindred 
themes, on some of which several ladies from England, 
and elsewhere, were prepared to read papers and discuss 
their specialities. 

Went into the Court presided over by Lord Brougham, 
and was richly rewarded by hearing an able essay on 
the Irish Convict System read by Captain Crofton, the 
Chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ire- 
land, and an eloquent and interesting speech from the 
Recorder of Birmingham, who, specially at home on 
this point, historicaUy traced the ameUoration of our 
criminal laws from the barbarous Middle Ages, when 
prisoners were detained without any provision of the 
State for their bodies, and sentences of death could be 
remitted to those who had friends rich enough to buy 
them off, down to the times when Howard caused a 
purification of our prisons, and Maconochie, in Norfolk 
Island, substituted the mark system as an incentive to 
good conduct amongst the worst desperadoes, in lieu of 
the triangle, the Cuban bloodhound, and the loaded 

■ 

musket, merely to awe and punish. So much was said by 
Lord Brougham, Recorder HiU, and some eminent foreign 
jurists who were present, in favour of the Irish system 
of dealing with convicts, that I became anxious, without 
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delay, to inspect the Convict Colony at Lusk, which was 
near our friend's house, in order that I might experi- 
mentally test what had been so much applauded. 

What, however, much struck me in this Court was, 
Lord Brougham's power— eminently judicial, and which 
never comes except to a practised mind of high quality 
— the power, I mean, of listening to statements undis- 
turbed and unexcited — the power which so prominently 
marks the difference betwixt a fidgety witness and a calm 
judge. Every one must have observed, if he has not 
felt, that strain of intense attention which the superior 
orator, actor, or preacher, exacts &om the mass of his 
audience. The eager bend of the body, the almost con* 
vulsive posture of the legs, the tension of the optic nerve, 
the weight upon the brain — all which intensity of ap- 
plication takes so much out of the listener at the time, 
and is by no means conducive to his having mastered 
the subject when his attention is released. In fact, no 
one is fit to be a judge, or to take an active part in 
political discussions, who cannot swing easily in his inind 
during the time of debate, and sit free from the con- 
straint of these nervous bonds. 

The long life of Lord Brougham seemed really to be 
accoimted for, by the apparent indifference with which 
he heard what was said; whilst it was proved that all 
had gone clearly to his unembarrassed mind, by the per- 
tinence of his subsequent comments. It is really quite 
a study, and a most useful lesson for self-discipline, to 
watch these old judicial stagers ; who never bum the 
caudle of life at both ends^ and therefore maintain their 
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light in the world so long. Yet Lord Brdngham must 
be naturally a man of nervous temperament ; but it is 
under control. 

The village of Lusk^ fourteen miles from Dublin, is 
a fair specimen of an Irish village. Its best feature is 
the church, with a round-tower close by — ^the former 
having been built in the fourteenth century, and recently 
restored, except as to its original tower; and the latter 
being an edifice of the eighth century. Respecting the 
round-towers of Ireland, there seems to be no longer 
any division of opinion amongst those who are best 
qualified to form a judgment on the subject. They are 
ecclesiastical edifices, and were invariably, at the time 
of their erection, connected with some church by which 
they stood. They were used for belfries, — the bell, how- 
ever, was a hand-bell, and not hung, — for beacons also, 
and watch-towers, for places of sacred depository and of 
refuge in disturbed times, and even for residence by 
the clergy. All idea that they originated in heathen 
times, and were used for burning the sacred fire that 
was worshipped, has been abandoned; and Dr. Petrie 
considers that they were erected between the fifth and 
the thirteenth centuries. The noble round-tower at 
Lusk is now being repaired, under the superintendence 
of the respected and learned vicar. Dr. Reeves, who is re* 
placiug the six or seven floors which divided the small 
chambers that once rose in succession within, as is proved 
by the remaining corbels on which the timbers rested. 
There was no staircase, but a small ladder was used, 
and drawn up from floor to floor. The view from the 
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elitirch tower is very fine and extensive, whether inknd 
or towards the sea. 

At about a mile from the village is a large unreclaimed 
common, which extends to the roadside ; and you see, on 
leaving the village, at the extremity of the common, a 
small house of galvanized iron, which was erected fox a 
police-barrack, as the villagers dreaded the vicinity of a 
band of convicts, who were to be transported to this 
spot for the purpose of draining and cultivating an un- 
productive stretch of land. They were coming unac* 
companied by any staff of officers, beyond a few warders 
to overlook and direct their work ; and the men were 
to be wholly unrestrained, except by the rules of their 
position, as fulfilling a legal sentence before being dis- 
charged with tickets of leave ; together with the moral 
coercion of knowing that their anticipated freedom de« 
pended upon their submissive behaviour. Fifty "navvies" 
employed on a railway are a formidable invasion of the 
peace and morality of a village, and the arrival of full 
as many convicts seemed infinitely worse. A small tem. 
porary barrack therefore was erected for guardian police, 
but it has never been inhabited by them ; and the pre- 
sence of these men of crime has been less prejudicially 
felt in Lusk and its neighbourhood, than if as many 
strange labourers had been employed on their work. 

This system has now been in operation for several 
years ; five unarmed warders are now superintending the 
daily labours of sixty-five men, who have worked theif 
way up to this point of comparative freedom, and they 
could singly, or in a body, at any time burst from all re*- 
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straint ; but this wild effort has never been made; and t 
heard the foreman publicly declare, that after the expe- 
dience of a long series of years in overlooking large bodies 
Cf labourers in agricultural work, he had never had men 
under him who were so orderly in conduct, and satisfac- 
tory in performance, as these convicts. 

I asked a gentleman who held a spiritual office in this 
establishment, whether he could account for such figs 
from thorns, as this exemplary behaviour of criminals 
might be called; and whether he was satisfied that it 
proceeded from a thorough reformation of their charac- 
ters ? His answer was, that so complete a moral change 
seemed almost incredible ; but he would not venture to 
say that it was not so ; at any rate, the motive and induce- 
ment to compliance with rule were so strong in these 
men, who were on the eve of their discharge, and already 
feeling the comfort of incipient emancipation, that, with 
the certainty of detection and punishment if they trans- 
gressed, and of being thrown back into all the horrors 
of imprisonment, they one and all fulfilled their duty. 

At the risk of repeating a story already made familiar 
by the pages of a popular magazine, I must glance at 
the Irish system of treating criminals, in order to ac- 
count for this extraordinary phenomenon. When in 
1853 an Act was passed for abolishing transportation to 
our colonies, the necessity was forced upon us of keeping 
our convicts at home ; and as in the colonies a ticket of 
licence was always granted after a portion of the sen- 
tence had been carried out, an equivalent for this remis- 
sion had to be found at home, in order to keep good 
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faith with prisoners who came under the altered law^ and 
would look for a corresponding measure of leniency to 
that which had been dealt to their expatriated fellow- 
malefactors. Moreover, a reformatory element in punish- 
ment^ which must include a gradual lightening of the 
burden^ had been an acknowledged principle in our sys- 
tem of criminal procedure. One hard continuous pres- 
sure of punishment, may deaden and make a criminal 
worse than he was before ; but can never have the effect 
of alluring and helping him to amendment. Hence 
came the ticket of leave, granted to those under sentence 
of transportation. The criminal law is the same both in 
England and Ireland, but its administration may be diffe- 
rent in the two countries, or in districts of either of them. 
Captain Crofton, who holds a place in Ireland similar 
to that which Colonel Jebb occupies in England, has 
succeeded in introducing into the former country a plan 
which, when fully carried out, promises results of the 
most cheering character. His view is briefly as fol- 
lows :— He regards every criminal as one who has made 
a moral slip which is not irrecoverable. Just as the leg 
which has been broken by an accidental fall, may be set, 
and the patient restored to society, after some confine- 
ment and a gradual use of the injured limb ; so the cri- 
minal, who has lapsed in conduct, may by degrees be 
refitted for a place in the world. This criminal however 
is not made a pet of, and held up as an interesting vic- 
tim before the eyes of the world. No \ a wrong has been 
done to society, and a penalty must be paid; but the 
crime is not so exactly weighed in the balance against a 
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certain ptmishment^ that these two 
tared without reference to the agent and naSenx. He 
may diacharge his debt^ sooner or later, aceuiding to Us 
own co-operation with the means emjdqyed fbr Us re- 
formation. All ponishment, therefore, is here £ieeted 
to the end of changing the character of the Grumnal; 
creating a new man^ in hd, which is the aim of Ae 
Oospcl. 

That Captain Crofton dnly rates the difificnlty of pro- 
ducing a moral reformation, is apparent from his aTenioii 
to short imprisonments, fcnr even first and mimv offisooes; 
when there is no security that the young cnlinit will be 
afterwards properly trained. For instance, if a child is 
caught pilfering, the offence may seem small, and wodd 
be fiiUy met by a fortnight's detention in prison. But 
the spirit of Captain Crofton's view would rather be, to 
prevent that child growing into a bad man ; and so he 
would at once counsel a long sentence, the execution of 
which should be entirely reformatory — ^in fact, a parental 
object, and what is pursued in a degree by every prudent 
&ther, who sends his boy to school, banishing him from 
home for many years, with only intervals of holiday, in 
order that he may be strengthened and qualified for 
taking a place of responsibility in life. 

Well then, as regards older criminals, the task is of 
course more difficult. The tree has grown, it may have 
become gnarled and unbending ; but still a slow process 
of graduated penalty may overcome even the most stub- 
bom nature. Let us suppose then, the case of a man 
transported for seven years, and see how,fulfiUingall re- 
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qairements in the most satisfactory way^ he can work 
his way out into the world again. 

The first bitter taste of his sentence is experienced in 
a separate cell in Mountjoy Prison, in Dublin, where he 
is debarred from all communication, except with the offi- 
cials. Here, and in this lonely life, he remains eight 
months. When removed, he takes his place, either at 
Spike Island, in the Cove of Cork, where he is employed 
in erecting the fortifications at the mouth of the har- 
bour ; or, if a mechanic and imused to outdoor labour^ 
he goes to Fhilipstown,^ and is employed at a trade. At 
both these places the *^ mark '' system commences, and 
on gaining within each month three marks for '' disd- 
pline,'* " school,^^ and " industry,'* respectively, he is pro- 
moted from the third to the second class, at the expira- 
tion of two months, and has had a weekly penny laid by 
for him. In the second class he earns twopence weekly, 
and is moved into the first class at the end of six 
months. In the first class he remains a year, and is 
credited every week with fourpence ; and in the advanced 
class, where he is detained twenty months, his pay is 
advanced to ninepence, all which money accumulates 
towards the period of his release. In the intermediate 
prison, either at Lusk, if he be hardy enough for agri- 
cultural work, or at Smithfield, in Dublin, if he follows 
a trade, he remains fifteen months, and earns half-a- 
crown a week ; and he is allowed to spend sixpence of 
this on some private comfort, bread, books, or clothing ; 
and thence he goes forth, on a ticket-of-leave, with an 

* Now dosed for want of prisonerB. — Febroaxy, 1862. 
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order — ^nay, a conditional and compulsory necessity — to 
report himself weekly to the police^ if he remains in 
Ireland^ until his sentence dies out. Such is the career 
of a convict who has been transported for seven years, 
and never halts by the way, until he reaches the goal of 
freedom. 

In some cases, the prisoner breaks down in conduct, 
when the lighter portions of his sentence are postponed, 
and he suffers also by forfeits of his allowance; but, 
supposing him to pursue a straight course, he is released 
from durance at the end* of five years and three months, 
and has a fair sum of money in hand to b^in the world 
afresh with. His treatment has been ameliorated^ as the 
period of his detention wore out ; and, before being dis- 
charged, he has had the advantage of feeling that he was 
earning wages, like a freeman, contributing his mite to 
the gopd of society, and that the means will be at his 
disposal, when he leaves Lusk, for seeking a new coun- 
try, if he prefers it, in which he may prove himself a 
new man. He has been partially restored also to so- 
ciety, before his release. In the silent company of his 
fellow-workers, and with the sympathy of his patient 
guards, he has learned feelings of tenderness and even 
of affection ; and the gang is constantly quitted, when 
the moment of liberty comes, with emotion, and a bit 
of good advice, or a trifle of money left behind, in testi- 
mony of a softened nature. Only seven per cent., I 
was told, of all the convicts to whom this course of re- 
lease is open, fail by misconduct to reach the inter- 
mediate prison. When the sentence of transportation 
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is for more than seven years, the time of detention at 
the several prisons is proportionately lengthened. 

On two separate days I visited Lusk Common, and the 
scene presented would not have led me to suppose, that 
the labourers, in ordinary clothes, whom I saw digging 
some large ditches and small drains there, were other 
than men hired for the work. There was perhaps less 
alacrity of manner than a practised navvy would show ; 
but Paddy never looks very brisk at field-work : and the 
countenances of the men were sombre, perhaps thought- 
ful, but certainly not sullen or vicious in expression. 
When one of them was sent into the pigstye, to drive 
out from the recess some pigs that were fattening, he was 
immediately at home with these household animals, and 
tumbled about amongst them, like a boy. 

Mr. Organ, whose duty it is to lecture to them, and 
advise them, and provide them with situations on their 
release, and in whom they entirely confide, asked some 
very searching questions of a youth who was at work, 
as to his regret for the past, and intentions for the fu- 
ture ; and the blush of shame mantled in the lad^s face as 
he frankly gave his answers. He had been twice con- 
victed of stealing, and his time of punishment would be 
out in a few weeks. He expressed deep regret, but was 
much happier now, and intended going home for one 
day, and then embarking for America as a farm-labourer. 
He was a handsome lad, about twenty years of age, with 
hair and eyes that must have resembled his mother's ; 
and I heard afterwards that he had been much disap- 
pointed at receiving no reply to a letter which he had 
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written to his father^ asking his forgiveness before he 
left the country. 

About half of the convicts emigrate on their release, 
many of the young men enlist ; and the few who are 
old or worn out, become absorbed in the agricultural po- 
pulation. Mr. Organ distinctly said that the demand 
for labourers from Smithfield and Lusk, exceeded the 
supply ; so there can be no doubt that the people of Ire- 
land trust to the reformation of character which the 
system claims to effect. 

One very important point is, that every man who is 
conditionally set at liberty, is always imder the eye of 
the police. Not that this is suspiciously or offensively 
fixed upon him, but rather protectively; for if any ticket- 
of-leave convict is out of employ, and therefore on the 
brink of temptation to err again, the police instantly 
take charge of him until honest work can be found. 
Moreover, the whole police of Ireland is under one 
authority; not, as in England, rural and town forces, 
which may or may not coalesce; but a homogeneous 
body, who play into each other's hands, and facilitate 
the one end of justice. From this effective and nume- 
rous corps it is impossible for an escaped comdct to 
screen himself; their little barrack is to be seen in the 
meanest village, as well as in the largest town. They 
would at once know a stranger on the road, and all diffi- 
culty as to identification is obviated by a portfolio of 
photographs, lodged at Mountjoy Prison, which contains 
a likeness, description, and history of every one who has 
ever been confined within its gates. The hopelessness, 
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therefore^ of remaining at large^.no doubt deters the 
prisoner on Lusk Common from attempting to run away ; 
but an equal and concurrent restraint upon him, is the 
confidence with which he is treated, and the absence of 
chains, and police, and prison dress. 

My inspection of Lusk would have been incomplete, 
had I not also visited Mountjoy Prison, which contained 
the human material out of which the Lusk convicts are 
formed. I went, therefore, over that establishment with 
my friendly host, and saw some few of the male pri- 
soners in their cells, or walking along the passages : but 
their general aspect was shown me in the photographs, 
which, page after page of a large volume, displayed, 
with few exceptions, the most revolting physiogno- 
mies. There was no ^delusion, or fancy, as to the wide 
difference of expression in the features of these crimi- 
nals on their first capture, and of those who were ex- 
pecting manumission at Lusk. The latter were human- 
ized, at least, by the cultivation which had been bestowed 
upon them. 

In the female portion of the prison there were between 
four and five hundred women, and a great number of 
them were in classes in the school-room when we en- 
tered it. All are taught as if they were children ; and 
I listened to a geography lesson on Spain, that would 
have satisfied a government inspector of national schools. 
There was not a trace of the bonny looks which I had 
seen in the women of county Clare. They were a shock- 
ing-looking set of creatures; several had been found 
guilty of the deepest crimes, as the female warder told 
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me ; and one felt in their presence that sin does really 
deform the outer, as well as the inner man. This is the 
only female convict prison in Ireland, so we had a fiill 
specimen of this painful subject of study. 

In a small lower room was an infant-school, as well 
managed as one could wish, of little creatures who had 
been born or nursed in the prison. Their mother^ were 
of course under the general reformatory treatment, and 
one hold on their good conduct was the hope of being 
allowed to have their children with them on Sunday. 
The chapels, for both Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
were well, even handsomely fitted up, on the good prin- 
ciple of making the house of God respected in the eyes 
of those who so much needed its services. 

The general result of this Irish system of convict 
treatment may be summed up in the fact, that under its 
action the number of convictions has gradually dimi- 
nished. On the 1st of January in the following years, 
the numbers were as follow : — 

In 1854 3933 prisoners. 

1855 3427 

1856 3209 

1857 2614 

1858 2277 

1859 1773 

1860 1631 

1861 1492 

The population has been diminishing; but the recent 
census shows that Ireland has still 5,764,543 inhabit- 
ants, so that the decrease of crime has been in mud 
greater proportion. 
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From the Parson's Diary. 

JlIPTOENET-GENEEAL on BE70SMAT0BY PUNISHMENT. — OIITBB GOLD- 
SMITH. — SOLICITOB-GENEEAl ON LANDED ESTATES COXTET. — IfllSH 
PBOGEESS. — NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

N House, near Donabate, August 21, 1861. 

Went into Dublin another day, and was fortunate in 
hearing a very eloquent and earnest paper read by the 
Attorney-General of Ireland, on the Irish Reformatory 
System of Punishment. He very powerfully alluded to 
the bloody and brutal code of British law which existed 
even in the time of the present generation, and made 
the parricide, and the starving wretch who committed a 
larceny of five shillings, equally liable to the gallows ; 
md he told us that in the eighteenth century the cutting 
lown of a cherry-tree, or opening a breach in the mound 
3f a fish-pond, were also capital crimes. He illustrated 
dow favourably a milder penal code had operated, by 
the fact that at the assizes just terminated the judges 
had in many counties found nothing to do ; that for a 
series of years past the number of criminals had steadily 
diminished; for whilst in 1850 there were 10,967 pri- 
soners, there were now only 1488; and that the 101 
executions which took place in 1821, had been reduced 
in 1861 to one capital conviction. 

For the reclamation of juvenile ofienders, nine re- 
formatories had been opened in Ireland since 1859, 
when the first was established at Glencree; six of these 
beiug Roman Catholic, and three Protestant. These re- 
ceive the children who have become amenable to the 
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law^ and sixty per cent, of them had been found to be 
orphans^ or cast disowned on the world ; whilst towards 
the support of the remainder, their parents had contri- 
buted ^£300. 

The Attorney-General advocated longer sentences 
being passed on these juvenile offenders after a first 
conviction, on the groimd that considerable time and 
labour were required to produce a reformation of cha- 
racter. 

He alluded also to the refdges provided for women on 
their discharge from Mountjoy Prison, one of which was 
at Golden Bridge, in Dublin, under the management of 
the Sisters of Mercy : and a smaller Protestant one was 
in Heytesbury Street, superintended by benevolent ladies^ 
who voluntarily attended, and it was managed by a ma- 
tron. Here the women are finally prepared for re-en- 
tering the world, and situations are provided for them. 

A most striking and effective quotation from the 
'Vicar of Wakefield^ was introduced by the Attorney- 
General, which showed how prescient true genius con- 
stantly is, even prophetical, amidst dark times and a 
stubborn generation. 

When Dr. Primrose was cast into prison by the Squire, 
it was, of course, a prison of those days — a place for 
obliterating, by contamination, whatever vestige of hu- 
mane feeling the wretched inmate brought with him. 
The worthy Primrose, however, thus argued on the sad 
spectacle which was presented to him : — 

"These people, however fallen, are still men, and that 
is a very good title to my affections. If these wretches 
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were princes, there would be thousands ready to oflFer 
their ministry; but, in my opinion, the heart that is 
buried in a dungeon is as precious as that which is seated 
on a throne. . . . K I can mend them, I will ; perhaps 
they will not all despise me. Perhaps I may catch up 
even one from the gulf, and that will be great gain ; for 
is there upon earth a gem so precious as the human 
aouir 

As the good Yicar spoke he acted, and he tells us 
how the criminals with whom he dwelt were mastered 
by his gentle wisdom and Christian firmness ; and how, 
when some had become penitent, and all attentive, he 
set himself to change their habits of evil by getting 
them a little profitable employment, and enabling them 
to earn some trifling wages ; and how he then addressed 
their susceptibilities to hope and fear, and instituted fines 
for immoraUty and rewards for peculiar industry; and 
how at last he formed them into " something social and 
humane.^' And then the simple man goes on to specu- 
late : — '^ And it were highly to be wished that legislative 
power would direct the law rather to reformation than 
to severity. ... It were to be wished that power, instead 
of contriving new laws to punish vice — instead of cut- 
ting away wretches as useless before we have tried their 
utility — ^instead of converting correction into vengeance, 
— ^it were to be wished that we tried the restrictive acts 
of government, and made law the protector and not the 
tyrant of the people. We should then find that crea- 
tures whose souls are held as dross, only wanted the 
hand of the refiner. We should find that wretches now 
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stuck up for long tortures lest luxury should feel a mo- 
mentary pang^ mighty if properly treated, serve to se- 
cure the State in times of danger; that, as their faces 
are like ours, their hearts are so too; that few minds 
are so base as that perseverance cannot amend ; that a 
man may see his last crime without dying for it, and 
that very little blood will serve to cement our security." 
" I recall,^^ said the Attorney-General, "your recollec- 
tion to these pregnant passages, partly because they may 
attach something of local interest to speculations and 
discussions such as ours, in the country of a man who, 
so long ago, when our laws were written in blood and 
still barbarously executed, — when our gaols were earthly 
pandemoniums, in which all hope was excluded, all virtue 
mocked at, and all reformation unknown, — was enabled, 
with the instinct of genius, quickened by the benevo* 
lence of a kindly and gentle heart, to proclaim this 
beautiful gospel of humanity. Honour to Oliver Grold- 
smith V 

The whole tone of this excellent paper was cheering 
and hopeful as regards the natural amiability of the 
Irish, and their improving condition; and Mr. Bian- 
coni gave the remarkable testimony, that during the 
forty-six years past that his cars had been traversing 
Ireland, often carrying the post, and private property of 
great value, in lonely roads, at all hours of the day and 
night, they had never once been molested in all their 
travels. 

The poet, however, is not always a prophet, and I 
could not help thinking that Goldsmith had enred as 
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much in his estimate of what constitutes the prosperity 
of a country when he wrote his ' Deserted Village/ as 
he was wise and phUosophical when he described Dr. 
Primrose's efforts in the prison. For, no doubt, the 
too close realization of those often-quoted lines, 

" A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more/' 

has been one great cause of the long depression, which 
has sat like a nightmare on this productive country. For 
who can doubt that the small holdings by peasants, who 
have neither capital nor skill, maintained too in their 
possession of the soil by a custom, if not a law, which 
pertained to the feudal era, have sadly exemplified the 
ruinous consequences of a fulfilment of the poet's dream ? 
But it may be hoped that the reign of King Potato, 
which the system of small farms in the hands of these 
poor and ignorant Paddies established, is gradually 
coming to an end. The great famine of 1846, entailing 
a new law for the transfer of landed property, struck its 
death-blow. 

In a paper read by the Solicitor-General of Ireland, 
on the '^ Landed Estates Court," which now facilitates 
the transfer of landed property, the following remarks 
occurred : — '^ In our Constitution the feudal and com- 
mercial principles have had a long struggle with respect 
to the alienation of land. The effect of our common 
law was to render it difficult of alienation, and to desig- 
nate by certain rules the persons who were to succeed 
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to the inheritanoe. The 8er& who cultiyated it almost 
formed a part of the soil, adscripH gleba, and, like the 
oaks, lived and died, generation after generation, on the 
spot which their forefathers occupied/' 

Now it is a sad but well-known &ct, that a higd 
body of the Irish landowners had become impoverished 
during a series of generations; and the effect of the 
famine was to bring their condition to its climax. The 
Irish squire of olden times had been gay and reckless— 
the hounds in the morning and hospitality at night; 
and when the hogshead of claret had been drained at 
one country house, the jovial company moved, en mastej 
to the next mansion, where the cellar furmshed the 
means of further regaling. Ruinous credit was afforded 
by the tradesmen of Dublin ; the absentee landlord got 
all he could from his estate, and spent it abroad; and 
when the hand of Providence smote the country by an 
utter blight on the potato-crop, the day of account was 
forced upon the attention of the lords of the soil. The 
land was made answerable for the support of a starving 
population ; and the estates which could not meet their 
liabilities, were made subject to a quick legal process, 
which disentangled them from all the complications 
which the squatters' rights had engendered ; and were 
forced into the market by the irresistible power of a 
new law. The great hardship upon the proprietors was^ 
that their property was realized at a period when its value 
had so terribly diminished, owing to the burden of the 
famine crisis : but though individuals were ruined, the 
country was saved. 
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There is one feature in Ireland which stnick me^ in 
the glance which I had the opportunity of taking of it^ 
viz. that it bears outward testimony to its long^ sad 
history of disturbance and change. Look where you 
wiU over Ireland proper (I mean the West and South) ^ 
and the evidence greets you on every side, from past 
ages down to the present, that the inhabitants have 
lived in a state of turbulence and insecurity, but with 
sticking tenacity to their homesteads. AU the build- 
ings you see have, more or less, the air of strongholds 
and refuges, in which their owners, or those who shel- 
tered in them, strove to resist invasion. The ruined 
castles and mansions, and even the round-towers, all 
carry in their aspect this character of defensive strength, 
but with very little architectural beauty \ and one could 
fancy that a long inheritance of this sort of disturbed 
possession may have affected, in our own times, the feel- 
ing of Paddy in his tenacious hold upon the cabin which 
his own or his ancestor's hands had reared, by sufferance, 
on the soil of the landlord. 

This great impediment, however, to agricultural im- 
provement, and fruitful cause of agrarian outrage, has 
been wonderfully diminished by the operation of the 
Landed Estates Court, which gives a Parliamentary title 
to land by a swift and sure process ; and it may be hoped 
that every year the obstructions which Paddy can offer to 
rightful possession will become fewer, since they can only 
oppose a vexatious delay to the general welfare of the 
country. During the last ten years of moral advancement 
and voluntary emigration, the land, which from neglect 
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was becoming incapable of feeding its inhabitants^ has 
had two millions of acres added to its arable surface 
by drainage and good farmings the value of the live 
stock in the country has risen from £28,000,000 to 
£34,000,000, the Government stock held by Irish land- 
holders has increased one-fourth, and £11,000,000 have 
been added to the Irish railway stock, the Irish cus- 
toms and excise being also raised from £3,200,000 to 
£5,400,000. These are Judge Longfield's calculations, 
and they incontestably show a sudden development of 
natural wealth, almost unprecedented in the history of 
any agricultural country. 

Another very interesting subject of discussion at the 
Social Science Congress was National Education, on 
which, of course, Romanist and Protestant have their 
separate opinions. On some ground or other, both 
parties would prefer the denominational system, imder 
which religion is taught in the school. 

When the impartial measure of Government was first 
introduced into Ireland, which excludes the teaching of 
religious doctrine during school-hours, many leading 
members of our own communion were backward in ac- 
cepting the terms which the Government oflTered, and, 
consequently, could not share in the grants that were 
made to the National Schools. They preferred the 
Church Education Society, which, however, being un- 
connected with the Government, and dependent on vo- 
luntary support, had comparatively Umited means at 
command. Hence, at first, the Roman CathoUcs rather 
got the start, but, in turn, many of them now desire 
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denomiBational teaching. Possibly, they may dread an 
inconvenient enlightenment of their flocks, as a result 
of a good secular education ; at any rate, they desire, as 
their opponents have done, the introduction of religion, 
which all parties unite in believing to be essential where 
reformation of character is sought. Churchmen, on the 
other hand, begin to repent the opposition which they 
originally ofifered to Government on this question. They 
have lost the patronage of schools, where they might 
properly have exercised supervision and management ; 
they find the funds of the Church Education Society 
insuflScient for their purpose ; and even the Archbishop 
of Armagh, whose advice is law amongst good Church- 
men, advocates an application for help from the Na- 
tional Board. 

These delicate points led to some sparring in the 
Courts of Social Science, but no disputes could stop the 
great fact, that Ireland is becoming an educated country. 
It appears that the National Society has expended 
^£3,600,000 on secular education — ^that on the rolls 
804,000 scholars are entered, but only 264,000 attend ; 
whereas at the denominational schools, or those where 
religion forms a part of school instruction, the attend- 
ance is much more regular — ^a valuable testimony to the 
right feeling of the people, as to what is most necessary 
for their children to learn. 

It were well if our Government education in Eng- 
land was directed to the abridgment of useless know- 
ledge, and to a sounder, tmiversal spread of elementary 
teaching, based on religious truth. The Roman Ca- 
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tholics utterly shame us in one respect : they make 
their people know something of the history of their own 
Church — a grand way of attaching them to it ; whilst 
the origin, history, and firm union of the Church of 
England with the Apostolic foundation, are subjects on 
which the members of our communion are lamentably 
ignorant, and therefore easily misled. 

The Social Science Congress also took into their con- 
sideration the subject of paupers and workhouses, but I 
could not detect that there was much just ground for 
the many complaints which I heard. 



From the Parson* 8 Diary. 

LBTTEBS PBOM TIATOB ON PADDY* S OHABACTEIUSTIOB, AND THE OBBIT 

WESTWABD MOYBMXNT. 

K House, near Donabate, August 22, 1861. 

Knowing that I was taking notes of what we saw in 
our tour. Viator wrote to me some of his impressions 
after he had left us, and I shall introduce them, both 
grave and gay. " You ask,^' he says in one letter, " for 
theological experiences : I give you the following as my 
own bond fide experiences. A pretty little woman,, of 
Baptist views, fell into controversy with a Popish gen- 
tleman in my railway train. Each was profoundly ig- 
norant of the tenets of the antagonist's creed. ' George,' 
said she to her husband, who interposed, ^hold your 
tongue j you know you have mot got a changed heart :' 
and George held his tongue. Just then we reached the 
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station, and she curtsied out of our compartment, saying 
with a sweet smile to the Papist, ' I hope, Sir, your fim- 
damentals are sound/ *' 

He goes on, in another letter, to say, " Whilst yon 
philosophize on Irish men and manners, do not forget 
that charming good-humour, and cheerfulness under 
trials, which enable Paddy to bear his burden so well. 
It is precisely the element of character in which we of 
England are wanting. The physiognomist cannot but 
contrast the surly, careworn look of our working men, 
with the light-hearted spirit of an Irishman of similar 
grade. We may envy the disposition, even though not 
blind to the faults of improvidence and recklessness which 
are allied to it. 

" Granted that Patrick has caught a bad cold, by sleep- 
ing in a field with the gate open ; granted that his coat 
is torn up the back and down the sleeves; granted that 
potatoes are not a stimulating diet, yet the jest and 
ready answer seem unfailing, and a kind word melts his 
heart. 

" Ethnologically, I regret the fusion of the Irish with 
the Americans. I have seen, in the Far- west, the happier 
warmer traits of the Irish emigrant swamped by blend- 
ing with the Jonathan type of money-making. The 
American drawl grafted on the Irish brogue, forms an 
unpleasant exponent of generous feelings rendered sor- 
did by the worship of the almighty dollar. 

" It was, if I remember rightly, the frequent remark 
of us all, how superior were the manners of the peasantry 
in Ireland to those of our own north-country rustics. 
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Nature has her ladies and gentlemen^ and they abound 
in Ireland. What a lively wit in the carman^ who slams 
the door of the car to make the horse believe that the 
travellers are walking up the hill ! "What a droll para- 
dox, when the soaked driver vows, ' I'm dry, your Ho- 
nour,' seeking potheen ! What an artful dodge, whai 
Father Mathew's pledge forbids whisky, either in the 
house or out of the house, to stand halfway on the 
threshold and sip the forbidden thing ! 

" I wish that we in England would cultivate more of 
this Celtic gladsomeness of heart, and thus smooth many 
a furrowed brow. We might advantageously graft on 
the steadfastness of the Saxon somewhat of the hxppj 
temperament that makes Pat a lifelong ^ boy/ " 

Again, in reference to our return home, an epoch that 
was fast approaching, Viator thus ruminated : — 

'' I am sitting beside a StaflTordshire coalpit, scribbling 
some fugitive thoughts suggested by our trip to the 
county Clare, and the Gaelic element of its population. 

*^ In going westward, to Kilkee, we have obeyed the 
law of gravitation of the world, which has carried men 
and their civilization ever westward. Confucius set the 
matter a-going in China, 505 B.C., and science and nations 
have travelled westward to India, Egypt, and Greece. 
Owing to this great move, the Gaelic population were 
driven, probably by fiercer tribes, to the western extre- 
mities of the then known world, and have left, in the 
names of Gaul, Galway, Wales, Galloway, Portogall, 
marks of their habitats. But more especially in Ireland, 
the Gaelic people, driven on by each wave of barbarian 
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inroad^ have found a home. True, however, to the west- 
ward instinct, the discovery of yet more western worlds, 
beyond the Atlantic, has led to the remarkable exodus 
of the Irish, which has proved a blessing to the land of 
their birth, as well as to that of their adoption ; peopling 
the latter with hardy colonists, and giving to the former 
elbow-room, — a change which finds its exponent in the 
diminished numbers, but increased well-being, of the 
actual inhabitants. Who knows how soon this westward 
progress may complete the circle of the globe by reach- 
ing across the Pacific, the old cradle whence it started, 
China, and astonishing our friends ^the Celestials^ by 
' nineteenth century progress ' ? 

" But I fear that this move convicts our trio of anta- 
gonism to the westward gravitation. You will inquire, 
how could we return to our homes, our penates, without 
this reactionary, retrograde movement eastward by the 
Cork railway ? Allow me to show how, in the simplest 
way, this might have been done ; and how, with our faces 
ever towards the setting sun, in obedience to the great 
law, we might have regained our happy English homes. 
A mere crossing the Atlantic, and a passing peep at 
Americans running out of a battle, would have carried 
us in the direction homewards ; and there would only 
have remained a few thousand miles of prairie, the 
Pacific Ocean, Tartary, Russia — a mere steppe, etc., in 
order to land at Hull, which would be a very convenient 
seaport to you who live in Yorkshire. 

" I think that this mode of return would have been 
more consistent with philosophic principles, and you will 

p 
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doubtless hereafter regret that we did not adopt it. 
Meanwhile^ it is a remarkable fact that the Celtic popu- 
lation should have been driven to the fastnesses of Wales, 
Scotland^ and Ireland ; and that we should be able still 
to trace such marked distinctions of language^ tempera- 
ment, and customs, as denote the very different origin 
of the Celt and Anglo-Saxon/^ 

Well, our time in Ireland is nearly up, and we must 
bid our kind friends, and their charming country. Adieu ! 
The ^^ Old Folks ^' have had their holiday, and must go 
back refreshed to their work again. But they will at 
least try for a pleasanter passage across the Cliannel 
than before, and will put themselves on board the ' Con- 
naught^ mail-boat. 
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LETTER XT. 

TO MY DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

AKTBDiLirTIAN AND POSTDILUVIAN IBISH TBADITIONS. — ^ABBIYAIi 01 

AND OONQtJEST BY THE MILESIANS. 

N House, Donabate, August 21. . 

^^ r 1 10 give a regular account of the first inhabitants of 
J- Ireland, I am obliged to begin at the creation of 
the world/' says the learned Jeoffry Keating, D.D. ; and 
verily the same may be said of every nation under the 
whole heaven. Still, it is not every one who cares to 
make the difficult attempt so minutely as our Irish 
friends. 

For their traditions extend even to the antediluvian 
world ; and had their bards and annalists lived in these 
days of geological discovery, I strongly suspect that the 
learned Jeoffry Keating would have been tempted to 
enrich his pages with pleasant accounts of certain glo- 
rious times, when Irish giants drove four in hand giant 
elks over bog and moor ; when no Irish Channel rolled 
its troublesome waters between the Giant's Causeway 
and Staffa; that charming and most original range of 
rocks being in those days the royal terrace-walk for the 
Queen and her children, when they needed a " constitu- 
tional " before dinner. 

p 2 
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For, as to persuading a genuine Irishman that the ter- 
restrial globe existed sixty thousand years or more before 
Ireland had a king ; just try it on^ and see if you can ! 

But no matter about this nonsense. — Yet what is the 
use of a wet day and a library, if not for reading Grimm's 
or somebody else's fairy tales, or inventing them one- 
self? 

I am not going to invent farther, however, now, but 
only to give you just the least idea of the beginning of 
Irish life, as told by themselves, so I shall extract one 
among many of the legends preserved on the subject, 
' premising that I reject with scorn another, which says 
that 

** The three fair daughters of the cursed Cain, 
With Seth, the son of Adam, first beheld 
ThelsleofBanba :" 

although the ^* White Book,'' which in Irish is called 
^^Leabhar dhrome Sneachta," does inform us that the 
eldest of these sisters was called Banba, and that she 
gave a name to the whole kingdom ! For Seth was much 
better employed, I feel sure. 

But listen to the following ; founded upon the two.per" 
fectly rational propositions — that man is a constructive 
as well as a destructive animal; and that there have 
always been fish in the sea. Whence it follows that as 
soon as ever men strayed to the shore, they were siure 
both to see the fish and fish the sea ! 

Why, the very first walking-stick they threw after a 
herring, to hit his head, would teach them that wood 
floats ; hence rafts, hence boats, hence fishermen. 
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Then turn to chronology. The poet (says Keating) 
sings : — 

" From the sixth day when Adam first was formed 
Till QcodHs ayenging wrath drowned all the world, 
Was fixty-six and sixteen hundred years." 

And bearing these facts in mind^ 

" Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian story." 

It was in the year (a.m.) 1655, when boat-making may 
be reasonably supposed to have reached a tolerable de- 
gree of perfection, that three fishermen put off in their 
little bark from the north coast of Spain, to obtain pro- 
vision for the next day^s dinner for themselves and fami- 
lies. Picture to yourselves the last kisses imprinted on 
the brows of the noisy children, who (there being thea 
no national schools) were sadly spoilt, and insisted on 
** going too,^^ with their dear papas, and could only be 
pacified, in fact, by the promise of a little fish apiece if 
they were good and left off teasing. Picture to your- 
selves, also, the wives entreating their husbands to take 
care of themselves, and not go out too far, but, never- 
theless, to be sure and bring them back good dishes of 
fish, — or else . . . ! 

And then fancy the despair of the same good dames, 
vrhen, in the night, the howling wind and drenching 
rain, awaking them from their sleep, announced a storm. 
They rise and rush out of the door of their cabin-like 
dwelling, but wind and rain blind their eyes, and they see 
nothing. 

Moreover, as the Governor of Tilbury Fort says : — 

" The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, — because 
It is not yet in sight." 
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Neither were the stars^ neither was the moon, neither 
was the boat, for the strong off-shore wind was carrying 
it away like a cockle-shell over the ocean^ to a far-distant 
land. '' Oh, Capa V " Oh, Laighne V " Oh, Luasat !" 

But they cry in vain ! Capa, Laighne, and Lnasat 
were on their road to Banba's isle (t^. Ireland) as fast 
as the storm could driye them. How long they were 
before they reached it, neither bard nor annals declare; 
but, if they had had a good haul of fish before the storm 
began, and were not particular about its being cooked, 
they might survive a week^s tossing very well. 

Driven ashore they were at last, and if a happy acci- 
dent took them into the Cove of Cork — and why not ? — 
they would have the opportunity of landing comfortably, 
and, of course, of admiring the country ; for how can 
there be any doubt about that after what Sam Slick has 
said? 

Nay, it is on record that they were so much pleased 
with the discovery they had made, that they resolved to 
settle there altogether; but, like good husbands, agreed 
first to go back for their wives. So after (no doubt) 
looking about them for some months, patching up the 
old boat, embarking provisions, and (of course) waiting 
till the wind blew in an exactly opposite direction to the 
one which had brought them ashore, they trusted them- 
selves once more to the waves. And doubtless would 
have got back to Spain quite safely, but that (to use the 
learned Keating's words) "they were in their return 
unfortunately drowned by the waters qf the Deluge at a 
place called Tuath Inbhir !** 
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I once introduced a clever elderly friend to the charms 
of Hans Andersen^s fairy tales^ and he wrote me back 
that they were " delicious, and all quite true !" 

Now, this is the right spirit in which to sit down to 
either a fairy tale, or very ancient Irish history. If 
once you begin to dissect, and discuss probabilities, — as 
that the fairy couldn't possibly have disappeared through 
the keyhole, because she was in an Irish cabin, and Irish 
peasants are too poor to have locks to their doors, — 
good-bye ! the story-teller must seek a more congenial 
audience elsewhere. You are clearly destined to grow 
lean upon the dry bones of matters of fact. 

So, pray do not ask me how it came to pass that the 
story of Capa, Laighne, and Luasat was ever known, see- 
ing that the waters went equally over them, their boat, 
the island they were leaving, and the continent they 
were going to. Who can doubt the fact when the very 
name of the place where the Deluge caught them is 
known ? 

I called this " an old Milesian story,*' because the 
Milesians (the fifth race who took possession of Ireland) 
have the credit of having made themselves acquainted 
with the traditions of the former' inhabitants, and put 
them on record ; they themselves being learned in all 
the wisdom of the world. 

But who were "the former inhabitants'* ? 

Well ! certainly not the children of the three fisher- 
men who were drowned by the Deluge at Tuath Inbhir. 

And certainly not that foolish messenger sent, about 
sevenscore years after the Flood, by Nion, son of Pelus 
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to discover what the soil was like^ who^ having landed, 
tore 

^ A handful of rich grass, then left the shore. 
And so returned :" 

to the stultification of himself and all his friends^ one 
would think :— goose ! 

For, as the antiquaries observe, — "This ought not, 
strictly speaking, to be reckoned a peopling of the 
island, because the messenger made no stay, and left 
no inhabitants behind him '" a platitude worthy of Pro- 
verbial Hiilosophy. 

Yet, what in the world induced «any one to record 
the fact, must for ever remain a curious psychol(^ical 
inquiry. 

But no matter about that just now. 

For three hundred years after the Deluge, as sober 
Irish historians allow, the country lay waste and unin- 
habited ; while unsober ones aver that four individuals, 
Fors, Fearon, Andord, and Fiontan, lived before and 
after the Flood ; and subsequently divided and possessed 
themselves of the four parts of the world. Moreover, 
they declare further that Fiontan, who continued to 
reside in Ireland, lived long enough to publish the Anie^ 
diluvian History of the Island! a piece of unorthodoxy 
of which Dr. Keating, to do him justice, thoroughly 
disapproves ; though he does say, just afterwards, that he 
has very good reason for believing " that there was a 
very old man in the time of St. Patrick, who lived some 
hundred years before, and gave him a particular account 
of the 'history of the island/^ But this man's name waa 
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Roanus^ not Fiontan, and he wrote a book called ' His- 
toria Hibernise/ to be found among the works of St. 
Patrick. 

Be all this as it may, a.m. 1978, there or thereabouts, 
comes one Fartholanus, eighth in descent from Japhet 
(whose destiny it was to people the western world), to 
green Brings isle: it being (in all seriousness) to the 
sons of Japhet that " the Isles'* especially were given. 

This very questionable character having killed his 
father and mother, and tried in vain to possess himself 
of their throne in Greece, fled the country, as well he 
might, with his wife and three sons, their wives also, 
and a thousand soldiers ; and, voyaging from Migdonia^ 
in Greece, came at last into the Irish Sea, and on the 
14th of May — see how particular we are ! — ^landed at 
Inbher Sceine, in the west of Munster. " As the poet 
observes in these lines,'' — {vicle Keating,) 

" The fourteenth day of May the Ghreeks came o'er, 
And anchor cast, and landed on the shore 
Of Inbher Sceine." 

And here an end ! for Fartholanus was no better than 
he should be, and the vengeance of Heaven pursued his 
posterity, the whole nine thousand of whom were swept 
away in one week by pestilence, and the greater part 
of them flung into a common grave, called ever after 
(says the 'Book of Conquests'), " Taimhleacht-Muinter 
Phartholan,'' or the burial-place of the posterity of Far- 
tholanus, on which spot a monastery was afterwarda 
founded ; otherwise, what a dig one would like to have 
had for the bones ! 
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It is due to Partholanus to add that he brought over 
in his retinue — 

Four Men of Letters ; 

Three Druids (i. e. Diviners, or Priests) ; 

Three Generals; 

One Knight ; 

One Beatach, or keeper of an open house ; and 

Two Merchants ; 
whose names are preserved in Irish annals. But all 
perished as aforesaid, and then — 

" For thirty jears, 
The country wild and desolate appears. 
Till new inhabitants arise;" 

the new inhabitants being one Nemedius and his fol- 
lowers, also descendants from Japhet and Magog ; but 
they were a very unlucky and ill-behaved set. For in- 
stance, Nemedius employed some Africans who (in spite 
of the Poet) had settled in the north of the island during 
the thirty years* interval, to build him two sumptuous 
palaces ; but then, jealous lest they should do the same 
for any one else, he had the four workmen privately 
made away with — a rascally act, from which a war en- 
sued, with better justice than wars can always lay claim 
to; and in it the Africans beat, and two colonies of 
the Nemedians flitted bdck to the land whence they had 
come out, while another landed in Scotland. And those 
who remained led a miserable life till some 217 years 
afterwards, when one of the colonies which had gone 
home to Greece returned to Ireland once more. For, 
lo and behold ! the old hive had not wanted the young 
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swarm back^ and had turned them into hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, employing them in carrying up 
soil from the valleys to the tops of the barren hills in 
leathern bags, till they acquired the name of Firbolgs, or 
Bagmen. 

But the Bagmen could be brave sometimes, and con- 
trived now to turn out the Africans from the Emerald 
Isle, and hold the country under five chiefs, in succes- 
sion; until, in their turn, driven away by the other 
branch of the family of Nemedius, who had run off 
when ill-used by the Africans. But this branch, the 
Tuatha de Danans, had kept their wits about them — 
learnt necromancy and all sorts of magic near Thebes, 
and had acquired a power of working wonderful feats, so 
far even as seemingly to raise the dead. " For,'' says 
Keating, " when the city of Athens was invaded by the 
Assyrians, and several battles fought between them, 
these sorcerers would use their diabolical charms, and 
revive the bodies of the dead Athenians, and the next 
day bring them into the field, which so dispirited the 

Assyrians, that they began to despair of victory 

For to what purpose was it to fight, and to come off con- 
querors one day, when they were to encounter the same 
enemies the next ? " 

A question hard to answer : but luckily they appealed 
to a Druid on the subject, and he ordered them to thrust 
a stake of quick Beam- wood through every corpse, and 
there would be an end of them all ; which proved true. So 
the Assyrians came off triumphant, whereupon the Tua- 
tha de Danans quitted the country in all haste, and set 
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off on their travds ; in the course of which they came 
to Norway and Denmark^ where they were hospitably 
treated in return for teaching the people the arts of ma« 
gic, and whence, after a seven years* stay, they migrated 
to Ireland, bringing with them the celebrated stone Lia 
Fail, which is now under the coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey ! 

" This stone,** says Keating, " was possessed of a very 
wonderftd virtue, for it would make a strange noise and 
be surprisingly disturbed whenever a monarch of Ire- 
land was crowned upon it; which emotion it continued 
to show till the birth of Christ, who contracted the 
power of the devil^ and in a great measure put an end 
to his delusions.** 

It was called the Fatal Stone, or Stone of Destiny, 
because a very ancient prophecy had foretold that in 
whatever country it should be preserved, a prince of the 
Scythian race, ix, of the family of Milesius, king of 
Spain, should undoubtedly govern. 

To finish the story of the stone : the Scots once got 
hold of it for their king, Fergus the Great, and it was 
preserved very carefully in the abbey at Scone, till Ed- 
ward I. of England carried it off by force, and placed 
it under the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey; 
'' by which means,** adds Keating, " the prophecy that 
attended it seems to be accomplished, for the royal family 
of the Stuarts succeeded to the throne of England soon 
after the removal of this stone, (!) a family descended 
lineally from the Scythian race;** which he proves by 
the names of nine kings in succession. 
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The Tuatha de Danans brought over more magical 
wonders than this, — but enough, enough ! 

They landed upon the first Monday in the month of 
May, and immediately set fire to their shipping, resolv-- 
ing never to return. 

But this was a trifle to magicians, whose next move 
was to raise a mist about them for three days and three 
nights, during which time they were invisible, and so 
inarched through the country a long way without being 
discovered; then dispatched a messenger to the king, 
to demand the kingdom, or challenge the Bagmen to 
battle. Very angry the Bagmen were ; but what was the 
good of that ? They fought, however, and very bravely ; 
but who can stand against enchantments? So the 
Tuatha de Danans ruled the land, and were celebrated 
not only for their knowledge of the black art, but for 
their poetry and song ; and the Psalter of Cashel com- 
putes the time of their rule in Ireland at about 197 years. 

These then were the four branches of the race of 
Japhet who inhabited Ireland before the Milesians, and 
whose ancient legends the Milesians desired to preserve, 
for which they had, as you will presently see, among other 
reasons, the motive of family pride. And now, once 
more, 

" Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian story," 

but this time of the old Milesians themselves : — 

Sixth or eighth in descent from Japhet, son of Noah, 
arose Phoenius, otherwise called Farsaidh, or Finiusa 
Farsa, the sage; a monarch of Scythia, whose taste for 
literature was so great, that he made it his business to 
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understand the seventy-two languages which arose after 
the Dispersion at Babel^ (some sixty years or so before his 
time^) for which end he dispatched seventy-two learned 
men (with a few over to fill up death vacancies)^ to the 
several parts of the known world, ordering them to make 
themselves masters of the different tongues, and after 
9even years, return and teach them to the Scythian youth. 
So said, so done : and when they came back, Phoenius 
resigning his throne to his eldest son, migrated with 
the younger to Magh Seanair, which some suppose to 
be the plain of Shinar, near Babylon; others a place 
near Athens itself. And there he erected and opened 
^' schools for the universal languages,'^ and presided over 
the same himself for the space of twenty years ; at the 
end of which time he returned to Scythia, and commenced 
the building of similar seminaries there. 

This Phoenius is called the inventor of letters, for he 
and his two chief coadjutors devised three alphabets, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which they inscribed on 
tables of wood. So writes the learned Cionfhaola^ who 
^ lived in the days of St. Columba ! On his death, soon 
after his return to Scythia, it was found that he had de- 
vised his kingdom to Nenuall, his elder-born ; to Niul, 
the younger, nothing but " the advantage arising from 
the public schools he had erected, and the benefit of 
instructing the youth of the country in the learned 
languages.^* But, — 

" When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent." 

And so Niul found it ; for betaking himself to Egypt, 
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the Pharaoh of the day (Cingeris), ehanned with his 
many accomplishments^ presented him with his daughter^ 
the beautiful Princess Scota^ in marriage — to say nothing 
of a tract of land (Capacirunt) on the shores of the Red 
Sea. As saith the poet, — 

'* But when he came, soft love his heart possessed, 
And for reward he was with charming Scota blessed." 

Happy pair ! They settled down quietly on their little 
property by the Red Sea, just as any happy pair of the 
present day might do ; and Niul, who was in all respects 
his father's own son, set to work at once to build schools 
and teach '' the universal languages " to the youth of 
Egypt. 

Now, about this time, the children of Israel had begun 
to get sadly weary of their Egyptian bondage ; and by- 
and-by, under the conduct of Moses, they escaped, as 
everybody knows, and encamped by the Red Sea; and 
the place where they pitched their tents happening to be 
near Niul's little property, he could not fail to observe 
them when he strolled out for his evening's walk ; and 
wondering who they could be, he made bold to approach 
the tents and ask ; and happening fortunately to meet 
with Aaron outside, he put his inquiries to him ; who 
very courteously replied by telling him the whole history 
of the Jews, and God's marvellous dealings in their fa- 
vour : an account which so touched Niul's feelings that 
he swore an eternal friendship on the spot, and offered 
his services in any way they desired; an offer which 
Aaron at once accepted, for they were rather short of 
provisions for their journey : so he asked for some com, 
which Niul gave accordingly. 
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Of course, when he went home, Aaron told Moses all 
this, and very much gratified Moses was, as he soon had 
the opportunity of proving. For, that very night, Niul's 
son Gadelas was bit in the neck by a serpent; and Niul 
thinking that the God of the Hebrews would perhaps help 
him, carried him to the tent of Moses, who both prayed 
and laid his rod on the wound : whereupon the youth 
instantly recovered. On which Moses prophesied that 
wherever " that young prince or his posterity should in- 
habit, the country should never be infested with any 
venomous creature ; " a prophecy still in course of iul- 
filment, both in Crete and Ireland. 

But now, Niul got a little fidgety lest Father-in-law 
Pharaoh should be vexed with him for furnishing the 
Hebrews with provisions, and he said as much to Moses, 
who offered to provide for him in the Promised Land, if 
he would come along with them ; but this tempting pro- 
posal he declined I 

" Then,^' said Moses, " I will deliver up to you the 
shipping which belongs to the Crown : se that, in case of 
danger, you and yours may be able to get away.'^ 

'^ All right V answered Niul; and Moses at once dis- 
patched a thousand of his men, well armed, to possess 
themselves of the fleet ; which they did, and put them 
at the disposal of Niul, who hurried on board with all 
his people as fast as he possibly could, and stood out to 
sea, "expecting the event '^ which took place next day; 
when the waters of the Red Sea, having divided fpr the 
Hebrews to pass over, closed over father-in-law Pharaoh 
and swallowed him up : of which memorable event Niul 
was an eye-witness from the deck of his ship I 
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This worthy man lived and died in Egypt, as did his 
son ; but his grandson Sru was driven away by Pharaoh 
an Tuir, who made his suspicions of NiuFs bad beha- 
viour to father-in-law, Pharaoh Cengeris, an excuse for 
carrying fire and sword into his property; by which 
means NiuPs family became wanderers on the face of 
the earth. They landed at Crete first, however, and re- 
mained there long enough to bequeath to it the promised 
immunity from snakes ; but after leaving it, a Druid 
announced to them that there was no country destined 
for their final settlement, until they reached an island 
in the west ; which, yet, not they, but their descendants 
should see. Panic-struck by this prophecy, they voyaged 
about from place to place for many years, till they reached 
Spain, where was bom that Milesius so celebrated in 
Irish annals and song. And a very clever fellow he was ; 
a warrior, a rover, and a learned man ; so he too went 
to Egypt to indulge his tastes, and married an Egyptian 
princess. But the spell was upon him, as on all his race, 
and there was to be no rest for the sole of his foot till 
the western isle was found ! 

After seven years, therefore, he set sail again, but 
now with sixty ships and followers innumerable; and, 
after many a weary voyage, reached once more his na- 
tive land, Spain, which he and his thirty-two {sic) sons 
attacked, and in a great measure conquered ; so that he 
set up his residence there for a considerable time. But 
as his followers increased in number, they began to feel, 
like the owner of the Castle of Otranto, a little too big 
for their share of the country, and so to think of emi- 

Q 
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grating to other lands. Moreover, the Goths were very 
troublesome; moreover, some long droughts brought 
scarcity of food ; moreover, Ith, son of jVIilesius, looking 
through his telescope one "starry wintry night^' {sic) from 
the tower of Braganza, caught sight of the coast of Ire- 
land. So, when the chiefs met in consultation soon after- 
wards, and one of them happened to allude to the Druid's 
prophecy of the western isle, Ith got up, and offered his 
services to lead a colony there at once; and, a.m. 2735, set 
sail in a large vessel with a hundred and fifty picked 
men for the purpose ; and although his own life fell a 
sacrifice in the attempt — ^for the Tuatha de Danan kings 
behaved very ill to him, and the expedition went back to 
Spain — nevertheless it was but to return in fuller force 
next year, and conquer the whole land. 

So at last the prophecy was accomplished, and the 
Milesians had rest from their wanderings, and leisure, 
for above 2400 years, to indulge that taste for literature 
and the arts which had ever been their natural bent, b? 
virtue of their descent from Femiusa Farsa, the Sage. 
And hence it came to pass that they took an interest in 
the previous inhabitants of the island : their blood rela- 
tions in Japliet ; and caused their traditions to be taken 
down in writing, and carefully preserved, whence they 
descend to us ! 

And before you laugh altogether at the legends, re- 
member that Noah's children were sure to understand 
boat-building ; and that mankind probably degenerated 
into savages by degrees. Think on this. Adieu. 
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LETTER XII. 

TO MY DAUGHTEES AT HOME. 

MILESIAN KINGS AND LEAENING. — THE IBISH SAINTS. — 

ntlSH FAIBT TALES. 

N House, Donabate, August 22. 

I HOPE you have enjoyed and digested the Keating 
legends, and made reflections upon them for your- 
selves. Such a mixture of wild imaginativeness, proba- 
bility-defying flightiness, and excelsior aspirations, are 
surely to be met with nowhere to the same extent as in 
the Irish historical traditions. And these tend so con- 
stantly to the exaltation of mental and moral greatness, 
as the qualities 

" Worthiest of the mind's regard," 

that one must suppose some sympathy of feeling and be- 
lief, both in those who penned and those who listened to 
them. They glory, as you see, to claim a Sage (Phoe- 
nius) for the first great national ancestor ; and make his 
establishment of seminaries for learning, the great fact 
of his life. Whether he did or did not master the seventy- 
two languages, into which the original one (called by 
Irish chronicles Gartigarran) broke at Babel, matters not 
one jot. Think what interest must have existed on the 
subject, for this to have been an acceptable invention, 

Q 2 
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supposing it to be mere fable, as some do ! Think what 
ingenuity of mind it displays in the inventor ! Barring 
the lie, he deserves infinite credit for the thought, and 
must have been far in advance of his age, if the pro- 
gressionists are right in believing that men's minds are 
going forward ; for even the inventor lived many genera- 
tions ago. 

And another of their favourite kings was Ollamh 
Fodhla, seventh in descent from Milesius, and twenty- 
second king of his race in Ireland. He flourished a.m. 
3982, and his very name betokens what Keating calls 
his " excellent qualities ;" Oilamh signifying a Doctor, or 
Professor of some science. It was Professor Fodhla, in 
fact, who instituted the triennial assembly of Druids, 
poets, and historians, at his palace at Tara (county Meath), 
one of the objects of which was, to hand down to pos- 
terity the history of their ancestors from Phoenius to 
his own times. And, in order to render these records 
more perfect, th^ were read or repeated by the bards 
and historians before the assembly, who debated upon 
and made such expurgations and corrections in them, as 
they thought necessary. And when they had been ma- 
turely considered and corrected, they were ordered to be 
transcribed and laid up for the use of posterity in the 
king's palace."^ 

* * Remains of Japhet,' p. 150. By James Parsons, M.D. London, 
1767. 

The number of these must, at one time, have been very great. 
Here are some of their names : — 

1. The Psalter of Ta/ra. 

2. The Tsalter of Coihel. 
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And thus was formed, gradually, and as occasion 
arose, one of the old books of Irish records, viz. *'The 
Psalter of Tara," as it was called. Keating speaks of it 
as " an invaluable treasure," and quite to be relied upon ; 
and Dr. Parsons concludes thence that it was extant in 

3. The Book of Armagh. 

4. The Black Book of Molaga^ otherwise called The Annals of the 

HillofHowth, 

5. The White Book. 

6. The Yellow Book of Lecan. 

7. The Speckled Book of Mac Egan. 

8. The Book of Invasions. 

9. ThQ Booh of Rights. ^ 

10. The Book of the Dun Cow. (Written on the hide of a dun cow : 

hence the name.) 

11. The Annals of the Fowr Masters. 

12. The Annals of Ulster, 

13. The Book of Leath Cuire. 

14. The Book of Glendaloch, etc. etc. 

But some of these, although quoted from by Keating, and therefore 
extant in his day (he died a.d. 1650) have since " disappeared :" as the 
Psalter of Tara (begun by OUamh Fodhla, about a.m. 3082) ; the 
Psalter of Cashel, said to have been begun a.d. 468, by St. Benean (St. 
Patrick's successor in the see of Armagh), continued by Mac Cuillenan, 
King of Munster and Archbishop of Gashel, and completed by Brian 
Boroimhe. Of which last no trace remains but a manuscript in the 
Bodleian, at Oxford, professing to have been in part transcribed from 
it. 

The White Book has disappeared too. 

But even of those that remain, there are none (with the exception of 
the Book of Armagh) of earher date, as to the actual caUgraphyy than 
A.D. 1100, — ^most of them being copies, and even copies of copies. 
Nevertheless they contain what professes to be very ancient matter, both 
of poetry and prose, and so must always be most interesting records. 
The Book of Armagh was for a long time believed by the native Irish 
to be from the hand of St. Patrick himself, and was commonly called 
" Oanoin Phadraig," or the Scripture of Patrick, and being used on very 
solemn occasions for the administration of oaths, any one who broke a 
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"the Doctor^s time," i.e. between 1570 and 1650 when he 
died. But 1650 is a long time ago^ and where the Psalter 
of Tara is, no one knows. 

Now of this triennial revision of records Keating 
observes : — " If the same care had been taken by other 

promise ratified upon it, was said to violate '* the Scripture of Patrick,'* 
and T?as considered amenable to the yengeance of the saint. 

It contains the New Testament, a life of St. Patrick, his confessiooB, 
etc. 

The scribe Ferdomnach, who really penned it, died A.D. 845 ; and 
the date has been laid by Dr. Charles Ghraves to about 807. In the 
Gospels, in the enumeration of the Twelve Apostles, the word T^ogdm is 
entered in the margin, opposite th^[iame of Judas Iscanot, " Trogin " 
signifying Wretch. 

In the * Swords Parish Magazine * (Mr. Erskine Clarke's ' Parish Ma- 
gazine,' with local additions). Dr. Reeves has two very interesting papen 
on the Book of Armagh^ from whence the above particulars are taken. 

He describes that " it was customary with the Irish, in early timeB, 
to carry about their religious books, whether Scriptural or IJituigical, 
in leathern satchels, and by the same provision to dispose of them 
in the hbrary. Bookshelves seem to have been unknown in the primi* 
tive economy of Irish monasteries, and all the volumes were suspended 
in satchels by straps, from pins or hooks in the wall. This plan is still 
adopted in some eastern monasteries." 

Hence also the fahU in the old legend of St. Longaradh, that on the 
night of his death " all the book-satchels of Ireland fell down .... and 
Columkille, and all those who were with him, wondered and were silent 
when they heard the shaking of the books." 

The Booh of Armagh^ with its leathern case, is now in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; — Dr. Reeves, who had purchased it for £300, 
having consented, at the wish of the Primate, to resign it in &vour of 
the national collection. 

Bishop Nicolson (successively Bishop of Carlisle and of Derry ; and 
Archbishop of Cashel) writes in 1700 to a friend, " About ten days ago, 
I had a letter from honest Mr. Lhwyd. . . . From Ireland he has brought 
above tMrig parchment manuscripts in the language of the ncUives" Mr. 
Lhwyd died in 1709, leaving voluminous antiquarian materiala behind 
him. 
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nations, we should not see so many fabulotis histories 
abroad,^' and I agree with him. Look at all privately 
written histories. Look at Hume and Clarendon leaning 
to the Royal Martyr, Carlyle to Oliver Cromwell, Lin- 
gard to Bloody Mary, Turner to Queen Elizabeth, Mac- 
aulay to William III., and facts twishted to the utter- 
most to suit the writer's speciality of opinion, and the 
readers left to puzzle out the true from the false as best 
they may. 

No ! that triennial assembly of literati, and public 
examination of annals, was a great idea, depend upon it ; 
and if any one tells me that the whole aflfair had no 
reality, but is a mere myth, I answer as I did before : 
" Se non e vero, e ben trovato :'' you do but shove the 
credit from one shoulder to another : he who invented 
the invention deserved to be king, if he wasn't, and to 
have Tara for his palace : so all honour to the Irish mind 
which devised such a scheme ! The British Association 
and Social Science meetings are but a faint echo of it. 

" Let us now praise famous men !" a.d. 213, lived a 
Cormac, king of Ireland, in whose reign it was by law 
established that every prince of the kingdom should be 
attended by these ten officers ; — a Lord, a Judge, an 
Augur or Druid, a Physician, a Poet, an Antiquary, 
a Musician and three stewards of his household; one 
of the Poet's offices being to "lash the immorality of 
courtiers and inferior persons, without partiality or 
aflFection." What do. you think of this, among bar- 
barians ? Moreover this Cormac, when in his old-age, 
and retired from the cares of sovereignty, wrote a trea- 
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tise entitled ^Advice to Kings/ for the benefit of bis 
son ; of which Keating says that it is *^ worthy to be in- 
scribed in golden characters/'* And, seven years before 
the death of this author-king, " the mercifiil God was 
pleased to deliver him from the obscurity of pagan dark- 
ness,'' so that instead of ^^ bowing to his idols he did ho- 
mage as a devout Christian to the true Gcd'' (not the 
only case of the kind on record). Let us hope, then, 
that he repented the sins of his youth and his treachery 
to a friend ; for wise and learned as he was^ these things 
look ugly in his life. Yet his death was glorious. The 
Druids brought images to his retreat, and insisted on his 
worshiping them. He refused, and they poisoned the 
salmon that was provided for his supper. 

Another celebrated Cormac followed, a.d. 913, or there- 
abouts, Cormac Mac Cuillenan, King of Munster and 
Archbishop of Cashel. In his reign the land enjoyed 
" a settled peace and tranquillity ; lands were manured 
and cultivated ; and so remarkable was the happiness of 
the island, that not a shepherd or herdsman was wanting," 
(i.e. in want.) '^ Even the animosities between princes 
ceased," (and that was a wonder !) and the very Danes, 
who had now invaded and troubled Ireland, ^^ desisted 
from their usual hostilities " (Keating) . 

The good old times ! These were very, very good, and 



* Mrs. Hall makes extracts firom it in her work on Ireland, voL il 
p. 889. She says the precepts are " so full of beauty, wisdom, and 
virtue," that she cannot resist a desire to extract some of the passages. 
She mentions that the book of royal precepts and instructions has been 
translated by J. O'Ponovan. 
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what wonder that the Sovereign was a poet, and actually 
writ his last will and testament in verse ! 

Believe it or not, as you like ! Some Irish mind devised 
the will at some time or other ; and for my own part, 
I am resolved, for the present, to have faith in these 
charming Irish dreams of literary sovereigns. 

And then comes the shadow of another great name — 
Brian Boroimhe, of whose harp and merits I discoursed 
before. Warrior as he was, he was no less a Sage, and 
no less a man whose memory is held dearest of all, not 
for driving back the Danes in the battle where he lost 
his life, A.D. 1014, but for so living and reigning during 
his twelve years' rule, that " he inspired his subjects with 
a spirit of honour, integrity, and virtue." 

There ! I have picked out an historical plum or two, 
but you must read the history, after Brian Boroimhe, 
for yourselves. From the old traditions I gather a great 
respect for the Milesian mind ; for through all the bar- 
barism of the " petites guerres interieures " to which all 
young unconstitutionized countries are liable, the Mile- 
sians kept alive to the greatness of moral and intellec- 
tual development. Their fondest boast was of philosopher 
and poet kings ; their men not only of letters, but of art 
(music especially), were those whom they held did them 
most honour ; and the one struggle of all their historians 
is, to claim for the nation the distinction of having been 
a pre-eminently learned one. 

Well ! the learned men must fight it out then. Mean- 
time, till better advised, I shall believe that the title 
" Insula sanctorum et doctorum " was not given to "ould 
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Ireland ^^ without all-suflScient cause. The magnificence 
of their early caligraphy has just heen established^ ^^past 
aperadventure," by Dr. Reeves, and Dr. Ferdinand Keller 
of Zurich; and according to some people, the mine of 
old Irish history is by no means so thoroughly worked 
out as the gold and silver ones, of which O'Halloran 
speaks so much ! 

But now about their Saints. Sure, you know of St. 
Patrick, that came to the land a.d. 432, consecrated 
three hundred and sixty-five bishops, and ordained three 
thoittond priests ? And don't the ' Annals of the Four 
Masters ' tell of the " bachul Phadraig,'' or crosier of 
St. Patrick, that had been touched by blessed hands 
when they were among men, and was the very one with 
which the Saint drove all the " sarpints and vinimoos 
things out of the counthrey?" But then mustn't that 
same story be a myth entirely, seeing it was Moses that 
kept the snakes from Ireland, by the blessing he put 
upon Gadelas, son of Niul, by the shores of the Red 
Sea ? And isn't it a certain thing, — for Jeofl6y Keating 
says it is, — that " the Milesians, from the time they first 
conquered the island, down to the reign of OUamh 
Fodhla, made use of no other arms of distinction in their 
banners than a dead serpent and the rod of Moses" ? 
and isn't this proof positive, beyond a doubt, of the truth 
of the whole story of Niul and Gadelas ? 

But no doubt St. Patrick was only meaning to make 
assurance doubly sure; leaving no stone unturned^ as 
is still his custom in the West : for when the weather 
changes for the better, on or about his day (March 17), 
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snH it himself that has turned the stones in the rivers, 
and thereby fetched the fine season? Folks say so, 
there. And Irish folk carry out the same thing practi- 
cally in the west-coast island of Innis Murray, wherein 
stands an old altar with a hollow on the top, whereon 
are several roundish stones, about as lai'ge as paving- 
stones. For when the natives would go a-fishing, and 
want to have fine weather and a good haul, they first 
turn over the stones on the altar; and isnH this "leaving 
no stone unturned ■' in very literal fashion ? 

Innis Murray is ofi" the coast of Sligo, and is a very 
rocky, small island, difficult of access. But even there 
(so prolific of saints and churches was the Insula Sanc- 
torum at one time), there are the ruins of an old abbey, 
built in 800, or thereabouts, by St. Molasse. But it is 
idso true that a wooden figure, which looks like the 
figure-head of a ship, is set up in the old ruins now, 
and the natives call it "Father Molash," and doubt- 
less kneel down to it, as they would do before the shrine 
of any other saint in the calendar. A priest goes off 
from the mainland occasionally to say mass in the old 
abbey. And thi» queer little island belongs, it is re- 
ported, to a great English lord, who takes out his rents 
in lobsters, which are fetched away in a big ship to 
the London market ! But mind,. this doesn't come out 
o{ Keating. 

Now, according to ' Extracts from the Annals of Ul- 
ster/ "a.d. 492, St. Patrick, Bishop of the Scots,"*^ died 
in the hundred and twentieth year of his age, and the 

* ** Scotia was the original name for Ireland, and its inhabitants wer# 
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sixtieth after his arrival in Ireland to convert the Scots.' 
And legends about him are to be found in so man; 
places^ that I shall only give one^ and that on the sub 
ject of Michaelmas-day. 

After the death of King Laogaire^ in the fourth year c 
whose reign St. Patrick came to Ireland, that saint, wit] 
his principal clergy, paid their respects to his widon 
who invited them to an entertainment, at which they al 
sat down together ; on which occasion the young Princ 
Lughaidh sat by his mother. But he being very hungry 
and eating fast, a large morsel stuck in his throat, an< 
stopped his breath, till at last he lay for dead. 

The company were astonished, the Court in confusior 
the Queen inconsolable. But at last she applied to St 
Patrick to intercede for her, which he did for three dav 
and three nights without breaking of bread. And Ic 
on the third day, St. Michael came into the apartmeo 
in the shape of a pigeon, and told St. Patrick that hi 
prayers were granted. 

And the Prince, being stretched on his back, with hi 
mouth wide open, the dove thrust his bill down hi 
throat, and "dexterously drew out the morsel that stoppe< 
the breath,^^ then flew away ; the Prince recovering im 
mediately ! 

And St. Patrick, telling the Queen how all this hap 
^ pened, she obliged herself by a solemn vow to bestoi 

' called Scoti long before they were called Hibemi." — Remains qfjaphe 

p, 173. 

The Irbh were called Scots, or Cineadh Scuti, in the time of Bede, wli 
■ flourished seyen hundred years after the birth of Christ. — Keatin* 

trantUUed hy B. O* Connor^ p. 149. 
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annually one sheep out of every flock she had, and a 
part of all the provision that came to her table, upon 
the poor, during her life, as an acknowledgment to St. 
Michael. And it was furthermore ordained by law, 
that all the Christian converts throughout the kingdom 
should conform to the practice of the Queen, and ofier 
the same oblations. Hence the Irish custom of killing 
St, Michael's sheep, called in Irish Cuid Mhichill, and 
" observed to this day," says Keating ; it being, when 
he wrote, the habit of all people of fair means not only 
to kill a sheep on the 27th September, but to give the 
greater part of it to the poor. Honour to the old cus- 
tom ! There is plenty of wheat in the legend, — prayers 
on one side, and recovery on the other ; never mind the 
chafi", then ; the chafi" of Irish fancy ingrafted upon just 
" the laste taste in life " of Romish credulity I 

" How about the Michaelmas goose?" cannot fail to 
suggest itself. Well ! perhaps, as Irish prosperity de- ^ 
creased, and bogs were more plentiful than good pasture 
land, and geese than sheep, it became impossible for any 
but rich men to keep the festival in sheep, and hence 
the substitution of a less expensive ofiering. But this is 
but a perhaps, and one among many. 

After St. Patrick came St. Columba, otherwise called 
CoUum-Cill or Colomb-Cill (the c is hard) ; and St. 
Mochuo, otherwise called Mac Duach ; contemporaries, 
and both of them of kingly blood. St. Columba was 
born A.D. 518, and died on the 5th of the Ides of June, 
A.D. 594, aged seventy-six (Annals of Ulster). 

St. Mochuo was a dear man, for he was fond of dumb 
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beasts. He retired into a wilderness for the exercise of 
his devotions^ having no living creature with him but a 
cocky a mouse, and a fly. The cock was, by its crowing, 
to give him notice of the time of night, that he might 
address himself to his prayers ; the mouse was to scratch 
his ears "till it aroused him, if ever the wearied bodv in- 
dulged itself in more than five hours' refreshment of rest 
in the whole twenty-four; and the^y — can you guess 
what the fly was for ? Not to buz ; not to tickle his 
nose ; not to tease, and try his patience. No ! no ! no ! 
The fly was to walk along the lines of the book as he 
read them ; and when the Saint had tired his eyes and 
was willing to desist, it stayed upon the first letter of the 
next sentence, and so directed him where to begin again! 
Hans Andersen would have given a five-pound note for 
the thought ! 

But alas I as fate would have it, '^ the three sensible 
creatures'' died, and poor St. Mochuo was left alone; 
and so afflicted was he, that he dispatched a letter 
forthwith to CoUum-Cill, who was then in Scotland, " la- 
menting the death of his companions, and entreating a 
proper message from him to support him in his sorrow." 

I am sorry to add, that although Collum-Cill re- 
ceived the letter "with Christian magnanimity,'' his 
answer was a little commonplace ; 

" Yacant chaff, well meant for grain," 

in fact, about the inexorable stroke of death, and 
misfortune attending upon all sublunary things, etc., 
therefore he ought not to fret nor " in an immoderate 
manner to lament their departure." 
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But St. Columba was less likely to sympathize with 
St. Mochuo^s little bit of sentiment for his pets, than 
a man of a different tone of mind would have been; 
being naturally of a passionate and warlike disposition : 
and although, for the most part, under the influence of 
Christian grace, the old man within him peeped out now 
and then, so that he became the occasion of much dis- 
cord, and of three bloody battles. 

It was on this account, and to correct his " vindic- 
tive nature," say the records, that St. Molaise (or a 
public synod) inflicted upon him the terrible penance, 
that he was to quit his country and never behold it 
again ; an order which CoUum-Cill religiously obeyed, 
retiring to Scotland, to the island of lona, where he re- 
sided till the day of his death. 

But he was to visit Ireland again, and yet without 
breaking his vow of compliance with the penance en- 
joined ; for one day his advice was desired by the king at 
a public assembly of peers and gentry at Dromceat : and 
he was sent for, and went dver ; but with a cere-cloth 
fastened over his eyes, which was never removed till he 
returned once more to lona ! 

The stories of his miracles are, of course, endless; 
but you may believe or not, as you like, that when the 
devil was carrying off^ a pagan priest through the sky 
in his talons, CoUum-Cill, "seeing the flend upon the 
wing," held up the cross to him in the air, which so 
" astonished the devil/' that he " let go his hold ;" on 
which down dropped the priest, and ^' providentially fell 
at CoUum's feet." Of course, " after a short discourse," 
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he became a Christian — who would not, after such an 
adventure? — and entered into a religious order, where 
he led a monastic life and became an eminent confessor 
of the faith. 

It would be easy enough to say that I might have 
employed my time better, had I written out for you a 
faithful history of St. Columba^s zeal, virtues, and good 
deeds ; but I am among legends, and do not wish to tell 
imperfectly of holy things, which you may read far better 
elsewhere and at another time. 

Never doubt, however, that there is plenty to tell. 
There were Christian churches and Christian saints in 
Ireland, before St. Patrick; and many, many more, 
afterwards in what is called the Golden Age of the Irish 
Church, — the three hundred years between his arrival 
and that bitter time 

" When the godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o'er the northern sea,'' 

were, in God^s mysterious providence, permitted to come 
in and trouble the land. Yet you know both by Cormac 
Mac Cuillenan and Brian Boroimhe, that the true Mi- 
lesian spirit fought through all. 

And now, adieu to the Saints in favour of the 
Fairies. For the kind Irish folk, in the secret nooks 
of whose hearts there is always a corner for fairy 
lore, have confided some quite authentic bits to my 
ears, and you shall hear what the old woman in Kerry 
told of the Little People of a fort at Crotto wood — 
forts, observe, not being square castle-keeps, but cir- 
cular buildings of ancient but uncertain date, which 
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abound in the west of Ireland^ and are favourite haunts 
of themselves,* 

In Crotto wood, near a fort, inside from the road, a 
poor man was seeking a strayed cow, when, aahe walked 
along, he heard the most lamentable crying in the 
world — the wailing of a newborn babe. And, sure 
enough, when he began to look about him, there was the 
babby laid on a bunch of rushes, stark naked, just bom, 
and squealing for the dear life. 

He took the weeshee (tiny one) up, and says he, " If 
1 could find thy mother, I would have her transported 
or killed.'^ So saying, he wraps it up in the tail of his 
coat, and carries it home to his wife, telling her he would 
leave the cow till what he had there was in safe hands. 

" And what is it that you have there ?^' asks she. 

" It^s a babby I found in the wood, and if s feed him 
and wrap something about him you must, and put him 
into the cradle ;" which she did, and fed him well, made 
him warm, and laid him down. 

And then, " Go on now," says she, " and bring the 
cow.^^ 

* Forts^ or Baths, (fortresses). "Large circular motes upon the 
tops of hills. Commonly called Danish forts, from an idea that thej 
were stations occupied hy the Danes, during their plundering possession 
of Ireland, about the eighth century. But they are probably of much 
greater antiquity, even prior to the common use of stone buildings, 
although they may have been used by the Danes." — Neilson's Irith 
OrammajT. 

They are called also lAos, a fortified place ; or Cathair, city or ward ; 
or Dun^ a fortified house or hill. There is one on the island of Aran- 
more called Dun Aenghuit. They are supposed to be favourite haunttf 
of the Good People. 

R 
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So he went after the cow^ and back to Crotto wc 
But when he got to the place where he found the eh 
a woman^s voice was whining and crying all ab< 
" Where are you, Shawneen (little old one) ? Where 
you, Shawneen?'^ 

Yet he could not see living soul, though he loo 
sharp enough among the bushes and hedges ; and tho 
still the wheening and crying went on, ^^ Where are 3 
Shawneen V* as if just at his elbow. 

And soon after he met his cow; so he droye her he 
to his wife, and told what he had heard, and how 1 
the voice had called out again and again and ag; 
" Where are you, Shawneen ? Ochone ! where are j 
ma Shawneen V^ 

" Ah V cries the newborn infant from the era 
'' that^s my mammy is looking for me V' and takii 
leap out of its bed it ran to the door. 

" If it be,^^ says the man, " go along to the d — 1 
folly her.^^ . . . 

^' And that^s as true as that you have the pape 
your hand writing it down," exclaimed the old Sch( 
razade of the tale, in conclusion. 

ANOTHER. 

There was a woman who had a child, a poor di 
cripple, five or six years old, who was constantly in 
cradle, and one day they were saving hay at her pi 
and she went out to help them at it, and left him as 
in his bed. 

Now a tailor was in the house, sitting at work, c 
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table, so she bade him mind the poor little ^^ boccatigh ** 
(cripple), and dhrew the door after her. 

As soon as she was gone, the child lifted up his head, 
and said he, — 

'^Erra, Darby, is there e'er a man there but you? 
They're saving the hay, ainH they V 

Frightened to hear the dumb cripple spake, that 
never spake afore. Darby looked up, and said, — 

" Yes, and your mother is gone along with them I'^ 
and he shook on the board with the thrimbling, as he 
spoke. 

" The ould thing !" cried the child. " I'm half-starved 
with her ! Redden the pipe for me. Darby, and give me 
a smoke." 

'^ I will,'' says Darby ; for he would do anything it 
bade him, he was so frightened. 

When the child had smoked enough, " Darby !" says 
he, *' would you like to hear a tune on the pipes from 
me?" 

" I would," says Darby. 

" Go out," said the other, ^' and see if there's any one 
outside might come in to us unknownst." 

So Darby went out by way of seeming, but ran ever 
so fast, and called the people from the meadow, and they 
all gathered about the house, outside. 

Then he went in and told the cripple there was no 
one there, " sorra a one." 

" I '11 play ' Ould Wattle' for you," says he. 

So he sat up in the cradle, and pulled out his pipes 
from under the bed, where no one knew he had them, 

r2 
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and began to play at the greatest rate, and asked Darby, 
'' would he go dancing for him V^ 

But Darby said he would not, and just then the father 
and mother, and all the neighbours outside, came in, and 
he playing like mad. He threw himself back in the cra- 
dle, flung away the pipes, and began to screek and bawl. 

"Oh, begar,^^ says the man of the house, ''I see a 
wondher outside, that drove me in. Derry Fort is all 
a-fire ! all blazing on the other side of the river V* 

"Oh, blood and ouns!'^ cried the child, starting out 
of the cradle, " My wife and five children are all burnt !" 
and away he ran, and they kept him in sights running 
like mad till he crossed the river. 

He left his pipes behind them, but not a soul €Ould 
ever play on them ! 

ANOTHER. 

A poor man whose wife was in labour, stretched 
himself down near a fort, to wait in his grief; and 
while he lay there fretting, he heard the talking and the 
laughing inside the fort. Says one, " There's a fine son 
just born in that house; abroad we must go, and bring 
him in/' 

" Get up,'' they cried to a very little ould man there 
was there ; " get up, and do you go away in place of 
him !" 

"Oh dear, oh dear!" said the ould man; "I^U be 
starved there, depinding on a dhrop of suck." 

" We'll not leave you there long," said one of them. 
And they slipped the ould shanthenah (grandfather) 
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away to the cradle, and carried off the baby ; and the 
poor father saw a woman going into the fort with his 
child in her arms.* 

When he went home to his cabin, the women cried out, 
with great joy, " Oh, there^s a fine son born to you V^ 

'^ Very well,^^ said he. " Why ainH you rattling down 
something for the women to ate ? Clane up the biggest 
pot in the house, and fill it with wather.^^ 

"^So they did, and he made one of the women be put- 
ting male in, till it was so thick they could hardly stir 
the stick in it. 

Next he made them get a big keeler (a shallow tub). 
Then he went out to his dairy, and brought in a big 
bowl of butter, and got a large spoon, the women won- 
dhering at him all the while, and at what he was doing. 

Then he turned to the cradle, and lifted the clothes 
off the babby, and bade the ould man get up and ate 
enough I while the women and the good wife all thought 
he was gone deranged with joy, for the fine son come 
home to him. 

" Get up V^ says he, again ; " and if you don^t, Fll 
take what's in the keeler, and pour it on your face, and 
scald you !" (swearing he would do it, indeed). The 
women, frightened to hear him talk this way to the little 
tender infant, whispered, '* He's cracked with joy, oh, 
murdher !" while the wife screeched out, and asked him, 
'' had he lost his senses, and what was he about, to want 
to kill the child r 

* It was a general superstition, that a newborn child, before bap- 
tism, or even the mother herself, might be thus carried away. — NeUson, 
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But he didn't notice them at all^ and went on talking 
to the little ould man. 

" You bragged awhile ago in the fort that you'd be 
starved here, depinding on the dhrop of suck. I'll let 
you know you shan't 1 You'll get plenty while you're 
with me !" 

Now with that the ould shanthenah in the cradle was 
thrimbling; so then the man took the tongs from the 
fire, and called out, " I'll scald you first, and bum you 
afterwards !" and went over to the cradle, and with the 
tongs lifted it up. Whereupon it turned, before them 
dl, into an ould shanthenah, with two fingers' length 
of a grey beard round his mouth ! 

*' Don't, my good man, bum me nor scald me," says 
he. " I'm nothing but a poor sarvint-boy of the Grood 
People, and I must go wherever they bid me ; so do 
nothing to me, and don't blame me, but let me go 
through the door from you again, and you'll see that 
woman come in with your own child in a hurry back to 
you !" Then the women all prevailed on the father to 
take him at his word and let the ould shanthenah go. 
So he did, and the crathur took his pair of crutches, 
and walked out from them, a little dawnshy (diminutive) 
thing, and hobbled oflf back to the fort ; and immediately 
they saw a woman, small and very fair, bring in the 
pretty baby in her arms, and lay it in the cradle quite 
silent, and they were fainting about the house with the 
surprise and fright, and neither they nor she said a word. 

• ••••••• • s 

^^ And that's as true as can be, and you may bdieve 
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it. The place about me is full of forts^ and the forts 
full of the Good People/' 

Now I know what I should hear, were I at home. — 
*^ But, Mother dear, did the woman believe it all ? " — 
Mavourneen, she said she did ! And so said the young 
lady who was in the house with the goblin that was 
nearly boiled to death in the pan ! 

Nor is it the women only, who are ^o foolish, I assure 
you. Our friend here, when a lad with others, once coaxed 
an account out of an old family butler of eighty, which 
rivals anything I have told, as an instance of faith. 
This was it : — 



ANENT LEPREHAUNS. 



'Twas when I was a little boy, you see, in company 
with others of my own age, picking bulrushes ; and one 
little boy would say ' Here's 'un!' and another would 
say, ^ Here's one !' when, all at once, close to my ear, I 
heard a rough voice call out, ^Here's wan!' I looked 
round, and there stood before me the neatest little figure 
I ever saw. He wore a cocked hat, a bagged wig with 
queue, a cut-aw^ay coat with straight collar, a long waist- 
coat with flapped pockets, short breeches with buckles 
at the knees, red stockings, and shoes with the nicest 
buckles. He held in his hand a gold-headed cane, and 
looked the perfect gentleman. I turned to see if my 
companions had noticed him too, and the figure was lost 
to my sight for ever. When I looked round again he 
was gone." 
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'^ Oh now^ you must have been dreaming ! " suggested 
the listeners. 

" Young gentlemen/^ replied the Butler, '' it was no 
dream. I saw him for at least ten minutes, as plain as I 
see you now ; and long ago as it is^ can tell you eveiy 
particular of his dress. The coat was brown and so was 
the wig^ and the face was wizened by age ; I make no 
mistake about it V 

" But have you really seen the Fairies dancing on the 
archway ?^^ was the next inquiry; and the answer: 
*' Hundreds of times I ^' 

And yet we know that these tales can but be simple 
facts, distorted into impossibilities by a warm imagi- 
nation acting \xpoa preconceived ideas; the Irish, being 
(as a race) utterly reckless, in indulging themselves in 
this their constitutional tendency. 

Witness their ancient books^ their poetry, and their 
annals, where the underlying truth is so covered up with 
rubbish, that impatient minds discard it altogether as 
galimatias. And so in common life, at the present day, 
the Irish have the credit of lying, as a national quality, 
and I wish there were no grounds for the accusation. 
Nevertheless, in all fairness, it should be borne in mind 
that Irish lying is seldom worse than rhodomontade at 
blarney. They lie, not for profit, but for glory ; or to 
please you, or for the mere pleasure of rambling on 
whither fancy leads. 

Of course, wherever the Gospel influence really rules, 
this tendency is altogether kept under; nay, even anni- 
hilated, so that the most exact scrupulousness succeeds. 
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But as your father and I have been agreeing, the really 
distinguishing characteristics of Christian morals are, 
truthfulness and a forgiveness of injuries. The Patriarchs 
lied, and David was revengeful on his death-bed, and the 
most noble of all savages, the North American Indians, 
bite and devour one another as an honourable struggle. 
Only *' the Spirit of Truth " has power to root out these 
tendencies; and in Ireland, one feels sure the evil is 
quite remediable. But their very faith fosters credulity, 
and a submission bordering on servility ; what wonder, 
then, if they often believe a lie and propagate it, and 
fawn when they mean to please ? 

But fairy tales are not their only literary food among 
themselves. Symptoms of a more intellectual effort 
appear in the following, told over a cabin fireside : — 
A farmer who was well to do in the world, but had 
a siUy son, resolved to marry him to a clever wife, so 
that what was wanting at one end might be made up at 
the other. So he sent the young man to market one 
day with a fresh sheepskin for sale, bidding him on no 
account to return without tJie skin and the value of it. 
The young man never troubled himself as to what 
this might mean, but took his stand among those who 
sold such wares, and waited for a purchaser ; and when 
any one came by and asked the price, he made answer, 
" The skin and the value of it,'' So they all thought he 
was a fool, and went on. At last came a girl, who, hear- 
ing his answer, bade him follow her, and she would 
satisfy him as he wished. And when she had brought 
him to her father^s house, she set a pot of water on the 
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fire, and put in the skin and boiled it till it was 
•oft ; after which she plucked off the wool^ and fan 
paid him its just value, giving him the skin to take \ 
again. So he took back both the skin and the value 
and when the farmer heard the story^ said he^ " Thai 
be my daughter-in-law/^ and he sought and obtaine 
in marriage for his son. 

This reminds one a little of Grimm, or the old 
man tales of trials of wit. And surely the foll( 
account (also a cabin fireside tale) savours much 
of Teutonic than Celtic fancy: — The country people; 
Mallow say, that Mr. Norris, who was owner of a 
property thereabouts in the last century, went awj 
many years, and remained abroad, and at lengt 
turned home unattended. That on the day of h 
turn a black rat — the real Irish rats are black— 
from the wainscot at dinner-time, and was fed b 
before he commenced his own dinner ; that fron 
time the rat daily appeared and was treated wit 
same consideration, until one day, on the occasioi 
large dinner-party, Mr. Norris, not heeding the ra 
proceeding to help his guests first ; and was annoy 
the rat's importunities to such a degree, that he 
a fork at it, on which it disappeared, and was se 
more. On the same evening, while Mr. Norris wi 
tertaining his guests, a message was brought t 
large dark man was on horseback at the door w 
to see him. He refused to go down, and the sc 
brought back word that the stranger was dismoi: 
to come to him ; on which he hurried from the dra 
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K room, and on the stairs encountered his visitor, who 

UK gave him one blow on the side of his head, dashing his 

K brains out on the opposite wall ; the stain of which is 

> shown in Mallow Castle to this day. 

li But this must be a foreign introduction. Not so the 

ail remark of a poor woman to a lady who was in great 
distress about her brother, during the dangers and hard- 

^i ships of the Crimean war. 

ij '' Oh, lady, donH break your heart I Sure nothing 

i can harm him, he^s wrapped up in so many prayers \" 

« There 1 this savours of the practical faith of St. Patrick 

/j and St. Columba, a faith worthy the "Insula Sanctorum.^' 

I And with this concludes my " annals of Leinster.'^ 
1 



From the Parson's Diary. 

THE OLD FOLKS BETVBX HOME. 

Holyhead, August 24, 1861. 

The Donabate station, at which we parted from our 
warm-hearted host, can bear witness that we shall meet 
a welcome whenever we make our way to Ireland again. 
We left the spot with sincere regret, and found our- 
selves, half an hour afterwards, ridiculously placed at 
the Dublin station, with our persons in one fly, and 
our luggage on the roof of another ; whilst a boy at the 
window was asking alms for aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of this Hibernian arrangement. But Paddy is 
always civil, even when he is undoing his own bad work; 
so we were soon set to rights, and made slow progress 
through the streets, which were filled with crowds wait- 
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ing for the expected presence of the Queen {rem 
Viceregal Lodge. 

Certainly, on arriving at the Westland Row sta 
one might have thought that her Majesty was r% 
leaving Ireland than just arriving ; and that her loyal 
jects were also flocking back to England ; for the c 
of passengers was so great, that no one could look 
his own luggage; and a regular struggle was n* 
sary in order to get a place in the train. With j 
difficulty, I helped my companion into a saloon 
riage, where we found three gentlemen in a desp 
state of excitement at the indignities which they hac 
dergone in the general crush. One of them^ with 
strong emphasis, and clenching a very formidable 
vowed he would inflict personal chastisement or 
station-master ; whilst another said he would " mj 
the authorities in some English county newspapc 
the columns of which he had easy access ! I coulc 
discover what had been their extraordinary grieva 
but a ^glance at one of their tickets made me suspc 
was that they had been thrust into a first-class can 
when they were only entitled to ride in a secon( 
hope they may never be subjected to a greater ii 
On our left, as we ran into Kingstown, lay at ai 
her Majesty's beautiful yacht ; and on our right wa 
^ Connaught,' waiting for the mail-bags and our ar 

And so we are oflf again ; for, on the instant the 
mail comes on board, the hawsers are loosened 
the pier, and the sharp prow of the canoe-shaped i 
ster turns seaward, " like a thing of life/' Prepare 
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a run at the rate of eighteen miles an hour^ the captain 
has to look ahead as we clear the harbour ; for a coal- 
brig and a fishing-smack are sailing straight upon us. 
I hear a nervous passenger assure our commander that 
he will run them both down, and get the short reply in 
return, " We never run anything down here ;^^ and with 
one motion of his hand to the four men who are tugging 
at the wheel with all their force, we fly past the ob- 
structing vessels, and leave them rocking in our wake. 

Certainly this exhibition of steam-power is a triumph 
of na\ngation ! As one looks down into the machinery, 
it seems as if some great Cyclopean forces are at work, 
which it is incredible can be under as complete control 
as the machinery of a watch. Yet so it is ; and as it is 
their duty now to drive the vessel, in little more than 
' three hours and a half, to Holyhead, the pistons rise 
and fall with a determination that looks as if no human 
ability could stop them. A seat on deck, not very far 
from the centre of the vessel, is certainly the best place 
for those who are not seasoned to shipboard; for at 
either extremity a quivering is perceptible, owing to 
the force of the engines, and the extraordinary length 
of the boat, which is built for speed. 

Length of the boat ! Yes, this truly surprised me, 
although I have spent half a day on the deck of the 
' Great Eastern/ And then the wonderful sharpness of 
the * Connaught^s ' bows! As I stood on the bridge, 
when the moon came out from behind a cloud, and 
shone full upon us and the breezy sea through which 
we cut, the ^Connaught^ looked like some monster 
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sword-fish pursuing its prey ; the whole fore-deck being 
roofed over^ and no sails or much rigging reminding u 
what she was. 

We were indeed compensated in this noble vessel, for 
all the annoyances we had sufiered in our previous voy- 
age ; and though there was no getting a chat out of any 
of the ship's company^ whose lips seemed as closdf 
sealed as the letters in the mail-bags, I neverthelea 
had some satisfactory communication with an oflScul 
who executes his important duties in a dark hole some* 
where in the centre of the boat. This was the luggage- 
porter, who sorts all the luggage during the passage 
across. 

Our baggage had considerably increased during om 
tour, as the naturalist propensities of my compamon 
had accumulated sundry hampers of treasures, en rovit 
These, with portmanteaus, etc., were shot on board from 
the railway- van, and I had vainly entreated a moment's 
delay before we left Kingstown pier, that I might look for 
a leathern bag which seemed to be missing. It was like 
entering some vast den of confusion, when I followed 
the luggage -porter, who, with lantern in hand, led me 
to the general receptacle of all the passengers^ baggage, 
where it was his business to arrange it before we landed. 
Our search was unsuccessful in this chaos, but he un- 
dertook to recover the bag on his return to Kingstown. 
Soon however, before we reached Holyhead, I was 
again conducted into the luggage-den, and there ap- 
peared, in five distinct compartments — for Holyhead, 
Chester, Stafford, Rugby, and London — all the luggage 
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51 on board, perfectly arranged ; and in the first was every 
9 article which belonged to us. I respected the method- 
izing powers of this luggage-porter, and felt a strong 
■B conviction that he was not a Celt. 

We glide alongside the Holyhead pier, as easily as 
a well-appointed carriage stops at a Belgrave Square 
mansion. The mass of passengers resume their travels 

^ by the waiting Irish mail-train, to the few stations at 

1 which it stops. We hear, as before, the railway-porters 
^ talk Welsh amongst themselves, and English to the 

passengers; and, with hearts thankful for a safe and 
happy return from the Green Isle, we retire for the 
night to a very comfortable adjacent hotel. 
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NOTE ON THE ECHINI. 



Young English collectors may be glad to be told that Velella spvrant 
has been found "fresh on the sands" at Wildersmouth, near Ilfra- 
combe ; and that four hundred lanthinas were one year carried home 
from Morte Bay, North Devon, by a well-known amateur naturalist in 

Devonshire (Miss C ), who also describes having once seen, during 

one tide at Sidmouth, a line of the true Portuguese men-of-war (P>5y- 
talia pelagica)y more than a quarter of a mile in length, thrown upon 
the shore ! The Crozier Nautilus, too, has been picked up in Cornwall, 
and possibly elsewhere, though it is always scarce. On the other hand, 
one of the Irish west-coast treasures — the Purple Echinus — appears to 
be a rare curiosity, even to Devonshire folks, so that it is often wanting 
in collections. WiU not this fact tempt some of the many tourists to 
bring home specimens for their naturalist friends ? 

The process of dfying (let us call it by this gentler word!) is 
■imple and easy to perform, when properly explained, as will be pre- 
•ently seen ; and a well-preserved Purple Echinus would be to many 
people as acceptable a gift as the rose " Beauty " begged her father to 
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NOTE. 



bring home inilead of jewcb and bee. A friend at HHee writa tioft tk 
Eefainiarpoommonljioldtliexvas anartide of Ibod; andlieMwbiibli 
fbU of them of nuuiT oolonn for Mle in the market at ManeiDes ik 
Thej are eonstantlj eaten raw bj the poor people. Mj friend m 
women eating them m> at MaraeiDea ; and <iiie daj obeerred a miB,Oi 
the rocky ihore at Nice, regaling himadf in a «in»ilm»- manner. JLs im 
as he had edected a proper specimen, he poDed off the spines on ooe 
fide, made a hole, and soeked out the fish. Thia £chinoa-eatff d^ 
dared thej tasted Terr like oysters, and b^gan to prepare another, ui 
to offer it to my friend to taste ; hut he was not dkpoaed to ™«k» tk 
eiperiment, and mored away as quickly as poaaiUe. Their price st yn 
is six for a penny ; and the purple one is among the Tarieties thus sold. 
Archbishop Whately mentions their being eaten m the West India, 
but it is clear that the custom is by no means ccmfined to that part d 
the world. 

The rules for drying them are as foDowa : — 

** Souse them in cold fresh water till they die, and leaTa them thena 
all the night. Next morning pour off the discoloured wrat^ and pat ii 
fresh, and leave tbcm again in steeping for twenty-four hours. Ha 
take out ; — hold the creature in left hand, haye a penknife in the Tt^ 
and cut through the tkin all round the lower (larger) apertme (or 
mouth) : the lip$, so to say. Cut deeply, and first diaconnect and poB 
out the teeth (in a mass together), which fill up nearly half the caTitr. 
When the teeth are out, the animal substance, which ia Teir fluid and 
slimy, may be shaken out by moying the shell in water, or haJf filling k, 
and shaking and throwing out. If there be ova (roe) in the shell, ss it 
seasons, the knife must be employed to loosen the masses from Hut 
sides. Peep in and see ; and if it looks clean, place it to dry in an siir 
place. In Ireland, the shells may be put in the sunshine for this pm^ 
pose ; but perhaps at Nice, and in Madeira, they might he as wdl in 
the shade. The weather must be considered. The great point is to drr 
them as quickly and perfectly as possible." * 
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Origin. 

The Explanations are deduced firom the Primitive Meaning through 
the various Usages. 

The Quotations are arranged Chronologically, firom the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time. 

*«* The Supplement separately, 4to. \2s. 

An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, lbs. Half-mssia, 209. ^ Russia, 245. 

" It is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, supplying a great 
desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each word— its birth, pa- 
rentage and education, the changes that have befallen it, the company it 
has kept, and the connexions it has formed — by rich series of quotations, 
all in chronoloffical order. This is such a Dictionary as perhaps no other 
language coula ever boast." — Quarterly Review. 



Dr. Richardson on the Study of Language : an Exposition of 
Home Tooke's Diversions of Purley. Fcap. 8vo. 4f . 6c2. 
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€ht iLtbrar? of (!Engtt0t) Wiott})izs» 

A Series of reprints of the best Authors carefully edited and col* 

lated with the Early Copies, and handsomely printed 

by Whittingham in Octavo. 

OWER'S Confessio Amantis, with Life by Dr. Pauli, 
and a Glossary. 3 vols. 21. 2s. Antique calf, 3/. 6«. Only a 
limited number of Copies printed. 

This important work is so scarce, that it can seldom be met 

toith even in large Ubraries. It is wanting in nearly every collection of 
English Poetry. 

Spenser's Complete Works; with Life, Notes, and Glossary, by 
John Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 5 vols. 8^. lbs. Antique calf, 61. 6f. 

Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion ; with Analytical Index, by 
the Rev. Edward Steere, LL.D. 12s. Antique calf, 1/. Is. 

*' The present edition has been ftimished with an Index of the Texts of 
Scripture quoted, and an Index of Words and Things considerably fuller 
than any hitherto published." — Editor's Preface. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and 
Dying. 2 vols. lil. Is. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 21. 2s. 

Herbert's Poems and Remains ^ with S. T. Coleridge's Notes, 

and Life by Izaak Walton. Revised, with additional Notes, by Mr. J. 
Yeowell. 2 vols. 11. Is. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 21. 2s. 

Uniform with the above. 

The Physical Theory of Another Life. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., 
Author of " Logic in Theology," ** Ultimate Civilization, See." New 
Edition. 10s. 6a. Antique calf, 21s. 




R. S. W. Singer's New Edition of Shakespeare's Dra- 
matic Works. The Text careftilly revised, with Notes. The 
Life of the Poet and a Critical Essay on ^h Play by W. W. 
Lloyd, Esq. 10 vols. 6s. each. Calf, 51. 5s. Morocco, 61. 6s. 
Large Paper Edition, crown 8vo., 41. 10s. Calf, 61. 16s. 6d. 
Morocco, 81. Ss. 

** Mr. Singer has produced a text, the accuracy of which cannot be sur- 
passed in the present state of antiquarian and philological knowledge." — 
Daily News. 
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The Publishers have been induced, by the scarcity and increas- 
ing value of this admired Series of the Poets, to prepare a New 
Edition, very carefully corrected, and improved by such additions 
as recent literary research has placed within their reach. 

The general principle of Editing which has been adopted is to 
give the entire Poems of each author in strict conformity with the Edition 
which received his final revision^ to prefix a Memoir, and to add such 
notes as may be necessary to elucidate the sense of obsolete words or ex- 
plain obscure allusions. Each author will be placed in the hands of 
a competent editor specially acquainted with the literature and 
bibliographv of the period. 

Externally this new edition will resemble the former, but with 
some improvements. It will be elegantly printed by Whitting- 
ham, on toned paper manufactured expressly for it ; and a highly- 
finished portrait of each author will be given. 

The Aldine Edition of the British Poets has hitherto been the 
favourite Series with the admirers of choice books, and every 
effort will be made to increase its claims as a comprehensive and 
faithful mirror of the poetic genius of thd nation. 

KENSEDE'S Poetical Works, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dyce, and additional Letters, carefully reTised. 5s. Mo- 
rocco, or antique morocco, lOs, 6d. 

Collins's Poems, with Memoir and Notes by W. Moy 
Thomas, Esq. S«. 6d. Morocco, or antique morocco, 8s. 6d. 

Gray's Poetical Works, with Notes and Memoir by the Rev. 
John Mitford. 5s. Morocco, or antique morocco, lO^. 6d. 

Kirke White's Poems, with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, and addi' 
tional notes. Carefully revised. 55. Morocco, or antique morocco, lOf. 6fi{* 

Shakespeare's Poems, with Memoir by the Rev. A. Dyce. 5s, 

Morocco, or antique morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Younff^s Poems, with Memoir by the Rev. John Mitford, and 
additional Poems. 2 vols. 10s. Morocco, or antique morocco, II. Is. 

Thomson's Poems, with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, annotated by 
Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S.A., and additional Poems, carefully revised. 
2 vols. lOs. Morocco, or antique morocco, 1/. Is. 

Thomson's Seasons, and Castle of Indolence, with Memoir. 6«. 
Morocco, or antique morocco, lis. Qd. 

Dryden's Poetical Works, with Memoir by the Rev. R. Hooper, 

F.S.A. Carefully revised. [In the Iress. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, including; his Translations. Edited, 
with Memoir, by John Bruce, Esq., fTs.A. [H'eparing. 
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Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets, 

The "Works of Gray, edited by the Rev. John Mitford. With 
his Correspondence with Mr. Chnte and others, Journal kept at Borne, 
Criticism on the Scnlptnres, &c. New Edition. 5 vols. it. 68. 

The Temple and other Poems. By George Herbert, with Cole- 
ridge's Notes. New Edition. Bs. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 
10s. 6c;. 

Yaughan's Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations, with Memoir 
by the Rev. H. F. Lyte. New Edition. 58. Antique calf or morocco, 
105. 6d. Large Ihper, Is. 6d. Antique calf, lis. Antique morocco, 158. 
" Preserving all the piety of Qeorge Herbert, they have less of his 
quaint and fantastic turns, vrith a much larger infusion of poetic feeling 
and expression." — Lyte. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. 2 vols. 2s. 6c{. each. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 7s. 6(f. 
each. In one volume, 5s. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion : with Analytical Introduc- 
tion and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere. 6s. Antique calf, lis. 6d. 

Bishop Butler's Sermons and Remains; with Memoir, by the Rev. 
£. Steere, LL.D. 6s. 

*«* This volume contains some additional remains, which are copyright, 
and render it the most complete edition extant. 

Bishop Butler's Complete Works ; with Memoir by the Rev. Dr. 

Steere. 2 vols. 12s. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning. Edited, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 6s. ; antique 
calf, lis. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays ; or, Counsels Civil and Moral, with the Wisdom 
of the Ancients. With References and Notes by S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 6$. 
Morocco, or antique calf, 10s. 6d. 

Bacon's Novum Organum. Newly translated, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. Andrew Johnson, M.A. 6s. Antique calf, lis. 6d. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding ; edited bj' 
Bolton Corney, Esq., M. R. S. L. 3s. 6d. Antique calf, 8$. 6a. 

** I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put 
this little treatise into tne hands of a boy about the time when the reason- 
ing faculties become developed." — HaUam. 

Ultimate Civilization. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 65. 

Logic in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 6«. 

The Physical Theory of Another Life. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., 
Author of the ** Natural History of Enthusiasm," *' Restoration of Belief," 
&c. New Edition. 6s. Antique calf, lis. 6d. 
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OMESTIC Life in Palestine. By M. £. Rogers. 

Post 8vo. 10«. 6<i. 

By-Boads and Battle Fields in Ficardy : with Inci- 
dents and Gatherings by the Waj between Ambletenae and 
Ham; including Aginconrt and Cr^cy. By G. M. Mnsgrare, M. A^ 
Author of ** A Pilgrimage into Danphine/' &c. Illostrated. Super- 
royal 8vo. 109. 

The Boat and the Caravan. A Family Tour through Egypt and 
Bjrria. New etnd cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basil HaU, 
R.N., F.R.8. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Series in 1 toI. c<nnplete. New BkUtum. 
Royal Svo. 10«. M,. 

The Gem of Thomey Island ; or, The Historical Associations of 
Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. J. Ridgway, M.A. Crown 8to. Is. 6d. 

The Life and Times of Aonio Faleario; or, a History of the 
Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated by Original 
Letters and unedited Documents. By M. Young. , 2 vols. Svo. 11. 12s. 

Gifts and Graces. A new Tale, by the Author of '' The Rose and 
the Lotus." Post Svo. U.M. 

Childhood and Touth. By Count Nicola TolstoL Translated 
from the Russian by Malwi^ von Meysenbug. Post Svo. 8s. (ki. 

Baronscliffe; or, the Deed of other Days. By Mrs. P. M. 
Latham, Author of ** The Wajrfarers." Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Wayfarers : or. Toil and Best. By Mrs. Latham. Fcap. 5«. 

The Manse of Mastland. Sketches : Serious and Humorous, in 
the Life of a Village Pastor in the Netherlands. Translated from the 
Dutch by Thomas Keightley, M.A. Poet Svo. d». 

The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Author of " Magdalen Stafford." Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 
Svo. 6s. Calf, 9«. 6d. 

The Romance and its Hero. By the Author of '* Magdalen Staf- 
ford." 2 vols. Fcap. Svo. 12». 

Magdalen Stafford. A Tale. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

Claude de Yesci ; or, the Lost Inheritance. 2 vols. Fcap. Svo. 9s. 

Maud Bingley. By Frederica Graham. 2 vols. Fcap. Svo. 12s. 



By the late Mrs. Woodbooffe. 

OTTAGE Dialogues. New Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6<l. 

Shades of Character; or, the Infant Pilgrim, lih Edition. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Michael Kemp, the Happy Farmer's Lad. Sth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 
A Sequel to Michael Kemp. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
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Mrs. Alfred Gattt's Popular Works*. 

" We should not be doing justice to the highest class of jarenile fiction, 
were we to omit, as particularly worthy of attention at this season, the 
whole series of Mrs. Gatty's admirable books. They are quite std generis f 
and deserve the widest possible circulation." — Literary Churchman, 

ARABLES from Nature : with Notes on the Natural 
History. Illustrated by W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, 
C. W. Cope, R. A., E. Warren, W. Millais, G. Thomas, and 
H. Calderon. 8vo. Ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d. Antique 
morocco elegant, 1/. Is. . 

Parables from Nature. 1 61110. with Illustrations. Tenth Edition. 
Zs. 6d. Separately : First Series, Is. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 

Red Snow, and other Parables from Nature. Third Series, with 
Illustrations. Second Edition. I6mo. 2s. 

Worlds not Realized. 16mo. Third Edition. 2s. 

Proverbs Illustrated. 16mo. with Illustrations. Srd Edition, 2s. 

%* These little works have been found useful for Sunday reading in the 
family circle^ and instructive and interesting to school children. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fcap. 8vo. 
Third Edition. 3*. 6rf. 

The Human Face Divine, and other Tales. With Illustrations 
by C. S. Lane. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8to. with Frontispiece. 2s. Qd. 

Legendary Tales. With Illustrations by Phiz. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
The Poor Incumbent. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, Is. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Old Folks from Home ; or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. M. 




HE Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
Defoe. With 100 Illustrations by £. H. Wehnert. Uniform 
with ** Andersen'sTales." Small 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, Is. Qd. 

Andersen's Tales for Children. Translated by A. 
Wehnert. With 105 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and 
others. Small 8to. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. M. 

Among the Tartar Tents ; or, the Lost Fathers. A Tale. By 
Anne Bowman, Author of " Esperanza/' ** The Boy Voyagers,'* &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. bs. 

Nursery Carols. Blustrated with 120 Pictures. By Ludwi? 
Ricther and Oscar Pletsch. Imperial 16mo. Ornamental Binding. 3s. 6a. 
coloured, 6s. 

A3 
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Little Maggie and her Brother. By Mrs. G. Hooper, Author of 
" BecoflectionB of Mrs. Anderson's School," " Arbell," &c. With a 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8to. 2s. M. 

Gaessing Stories j or, the Surprising Adventures of the Man 
with the Extra Pair of Ejes. A Book for Yonng People. By a Coantry 
Parson. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 3«. 

Cavaliers and Round Heads. By J. G. Edgar, Author of '' Sea 
Elings and Naval Heroes." Illostrated by Amy Batts. Fcap. 8to. St. 

Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes. A Book for Boys. By J. G. 
Edgar. With Illastrations by C. K. Johnson and C. Keene. Fcap. 8to. bt. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, in Short Words. By Sarah 
Crompton. Crown 8vo. 2s. Qd. Also an Edition for Schools, Is. 

The Life of Martin Luther, in Short Words. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. Is. M. Stiff cover. Is. 

Redfield: or, a Visit to the Country. A Story for Children. 
With Illustrations by Absolon. Super royalI6mo. 2s. 6(2. Coloured, 3s. 6{L 

Nursery Tales. By Mrs. Motherly. With Illustrations by C. 
S. Lane. Imperial I6mo. 2s. Qd. Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. Qd, 

Nur'sery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. With Ei^ht HlustratioDS 
by C. S. Lane. Imperial I6mo. 2s. 6cf. Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. Qd, 

Poetry for Play-Hours. By Gerda Fay. With Eight large 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. Qd. Coloured, gilt edges, 45. 6<f. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children. In single Syllables 
of Four and Five letters. New Edition. Illustrated. 2 vols. 16mo. Is. Qd. 
each, or in 1 vol. 3s. 



Progressive Tales for Little Children. In words of One and Two 

syllables. Forming the sequel to " Very Little Tales." New Edition. 



yen 

Syi: 

Illustrated. 2 vols. 16mo. ' Is. Qd. each, or in I vol. 3s. 



The White Lady and Undine, translated from the German by the 
Hon. C. L. Lyttelton. With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Or, 
separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Lights of the Will o' the Wisp. Translated by Lady Maxwell 
Wallace. With a coloured Frontispiece. Imperial I6mo. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

Voices from the Greenwood. Adapted from the Original. By 
Lady Harwell Wallace. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6cL 

Princess Use : a Legend, translated from the German. By Lady 
Maxwell Wallace. With Illustrations. Imperial I6mo. 2s. 6a. 

A Poetry Book for Children. Illustrated with Thirty-seven 
highly-finished EuCTavings, by C. W. Cope, R. A., Helmsley, Palmer, 
Skill, Thomas, and H. Weir. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. Qd. 
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W^t (lt^XtiitttC% picture iSooit S^txm. 

Written expressly for Young People, super-royal 16mo. 
Cloihj gilt edges, price 5$. ecLch, 
IBLE Picture Book. Eighty Illustrations. (Coloured, 

95.) 




Scripture Parables and Bible Miracles. Thirty-two 
Illastrations. (Coloured, Is. Qd.) 

English History. Sixty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) 
Good and Great Men. Fifty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) 
Useful EJiowledge. One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. 

Cloth, red edges^ price 2«. 6d, each, (^Coloured, gilt edges, Ss. 6d,) 

Scripture Parables. By the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. Sixteen 
Illastrations. 

Bible Miracles. By the Hot. J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. Sixteen 

Illustrations. 

The Life of Joseph. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Sixteen Illustrations. 




LARK'S Introduction to Heraldry, — Containing Rules 
for Blazoning and Marshalling Coats of Armour — Dictionarf 
of Terms — Orders of Knighthood explained — Degrees of the 
Nobility and Gentry — Tables of Precedency ; 48 Engravings, 
including upwards of 1,000 Examples, and the Arms of nu- 
merous Families. Sixteenth Edition improved. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. Co- 
loured, I8s. 

Book of Family Crests and Mottoes, with Four Thousand EngraV' 
mas of the Crests of the Peers, Baronets, and Gentry of England and 
Wales, and Scotland and Ireland. A Dictionary of Mottos, &c. Ninth 
Edition, enlarged. 2 vols, small 8vo. 11. Is. 

" Perhaj^s the best recommendation to its utility and correctness (in 
the main) is, that it has been used as a work of reference in the Heralds 
College. No wonder it sells." — Spectator. 

Book of Mottoes, used by the Nobility, Gentry, &c. with Trans- 
lations, &c. New Edition, enlarged. Small 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. Qd. 

A Handbook of Mottoes borne by the Nobility, Gentry, Cities, 
Public Companies, &c. Translated and Illustrated, with Notes and 
Quotations, by C. N. Elvin, M.A. Small 8yo. 6s. 

Gothic Ornaments ; being a Series of Examples of enriched De- 
tails and Accessories of the Architecture of Great Britain. Drawn from 
existing Authorities. By J. K. Colling, Architect. Royal 4to. Vol. I. 
Zl.lZs.6d. Vol. Il.Zl.16s.6d,] 
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Details of Gothic Architecture, Measured and Drawn from existing 
Examples. B7 J. K. Cdling, Architect Boyal 4to. 2 vols. 5/. 5s, 

The Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, with an In- 
troductory Essaf on the fall of the Tower and Spire. Bv the Rev. B. 
Willis, M.A., F.R.8., &c., Javksonian Professor in the University of 
Cambridge. — Of Boxgrove Priory, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., F.SJL 
— ^And of shoreham Collegiate Church, tc^ther with the Collective Archi- 
tectural History of the foregoing buildings, as indicated by their monJd- 
ingSt by Edmund Sharpe, M.A., F.R.I. B.A. Illustrated by one hundred 
Plates, Diagrams, Plans and Woodcuts. Super-royal 4to. 1/. 10s. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Illustrations firom Drawings by the Author and P. H. 
Delamotte. Imp. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Bemarks on Church Architecture. With Illustrations. By the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. II. Is. 

Lectures on Church Building : with some Practical Bemarks on 
Bells and Clocks. By £. B. Denison, M.A. Second Editum. Rewritten 
and enlarged ; with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. M. 

A Few Notes on the Temple Organ. By Edmund Macrory, M.A. 
Second Edition. Super-royal Itoio. HaUT morocco, RoiLburgh, 3s. M. 

Scndamore Organs, or Practical Hints respecting Organs for Vil- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on improved principles. By the Rev. 
John Baron, M.A., Rector of Upton Scndamore, Wilts. WiUi Designs by 
G«orge Edmund Street, F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Musick. By the Hon. Roger North, Attomey- 
Oeneral to James II. Now first printed firom the original MS., and ed- 
ited, with copious Notes, by Dr. E. F. Rimbault. Fcap. 4to. half mo- 
rocco, 1/. 10s. 

The Bell ; its Origin, History, and Uses. By Rev. A. Gatty . 3«. 

Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers. By the Rey. H. T. 

Ellacombe, M.A., F.A.S., Rector of Clyst St. Geo^e, Devonshire. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Chiming. Illustrated. 8vo. 3s. 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute at Newcastle, in 1853. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Cambridge. By Norris Deck. 
Illustrated by 8 Steel Engravings, 97 Woodcuts, and a Mc^. down 
8vo. 5*. 

Canterbury in the Olden Time: from the Municipal Archives 
and other Squrces. By John Brent, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 5s. 

Whirlwinds and Dust-Storms of India. With numerous Illustra- 
tions drawn from Nature, bound separately ; and an Addendum on Sani- 
tary Measures required for European Soldiers in India. By P. F. H. 
Baddeley, Surgeon, Bengal Army, Retired List. Large 8vo. With 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d. ; without Illustrations, 3s. 

Two Transparent Wind Cards in Horn, adi^P^^^ ^ the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, for the use of Sailors. 2s. 
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Tables of Interest, enlarged and Improved: calculated at Five 
per Cent. ; Showing at one view the Interest or any 8nm, from £1 to 
£365 1 they are also carried on by hundreds to £1,000, and by thousands 
to £10,000, from one day to 365 days. To which are added. Tables of 
Interest, from one to 12 months, and from two to 13 years. Also Tables 
for calculating Commission on Sales of Qoods or Banking Accounts, frt>m 
^ to 5 per Cent., with several useful additions, among which are Tables 
for calculating Interest on large sums for 1 day, at the several rates of 4 
and 5 per Cent, to £100,000,000. By Joseph King, of Liverpool. 2ith 
Edition. With a Table showing the number of days frx>m any one day 
to any other day in the Year. 8vo. 1/. 1«. 




EBSTER'S Complete Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. New Edition^ revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Chauncby a. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. 4to. 
(1624 pp.) 1/. 1I«. Qd.\ half calf, 2/.; calf; or half russia, 
21. 2s. ; mssia, 21. lOs. 

Though the circulation of Dr. Webster's celebrated Dictionary, in its 
various forms, in the United States, in England, and in every country 
where the English Language is spoken, may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, it is believea that there are many persons to whom the book 
is yet unknown, and who, if seeking for a Dictionary which should supply 
all reasonable wants, would be at a loss to select one from the numerous 
competitors in the field. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call attentbn 
to the features which distinguish it, and to put before those who are in 
want of such a book, the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, 
and which render it the best that has as yet been issued for the practical 
purposes of daily use : — 

1. Accuracy of Definition. 2. Pronunciation intelligibly marked. 8. 
Completeness. 4. Et3rmology. 5. Obsolete Words. 6. Uniformity in the 
Mode of Spelling. 7. Quotations. 8. Cheapness. 

With the determination that the superiority of the work shall be ftilly 
maintained, and that it shall keep pace with the re<]^uirements of the age 
and the universal increase of education, the Proprietors have added to 
this New Edition, under the editorship of Professor Gbodrich, — 

A Table of Synonyms. An Apx>endix of New Words. Table of Quota- 
tions, Words, Phrases, &c. 




EGENDS and Lyrics, by Adelaide Anne Procter. 

Qth Edition. Fcap. 5«. Antique or best plain morocco, lOs. 6cf. 

Second Series, Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5$, ; 



antique or best plain morocco, 10s. 9d. 

The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other Poems. By C F. 
Alexander, Author of '' Moral Songs," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; antique or best 
plain morocco, 10s. M. 

Verses for Holy Seasons. By the Same Author. Edited by the 

Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 4iA Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6rf. ; morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 8s. Qd. 

Nightingale Valley : a Collection of the Choicest Lyrics and 
Short Poems in the English Language. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 10s. 6a. 

Saul, a Dramatic Poem ; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other 
Poems. By William Fnlford, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. fis. 
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Foems from the German. By Richard Gamett, Author of '^ lo 

in Egypt, and other Poenu." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

lo in Egypt, and other Poems. By R. Gamett. Fcap.' 8to. 5s. 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Foems. Third Editian. PostSFO. 
75. 6rf. 

Christopheros, and other Poems. By the Ven. W. B. Mant, 

Archdeacon of Down. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Teuton. A Poem. By C. J. Riethmiiller. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Dryope, and other Poems. By T. Ashe. Fcap. 8vo. 6». 

Poems. By Thomas Ashe. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

Day and Night Songs and The Music Master, a Love Poem. By 
William Allingham. With Nine Illnstrations. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d.; 
morocco, lis. &,. 

Wild Thyme. By E. M. Mitchell. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Lyrics and Idylls. By Gerda Fay. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Pansies. By Fanny Susan Wyvill. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems. By W. Morris. 6s. 

Herbert's Priest to the Temple, or the Country Parson. Super- 
ToyvX 82mo. cloth, red edges, 2s. Morocco, or antiqae calf, 5s. 

David Mallet's Poems. With Notes and Blustrations by F. Dins- 
dale, LL.D., F.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6(f. 

Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. Transcribed from private MSS. , 
rare Broadsides, and scarce Publications ; with Notes and a Gloesary. 
By C. J. D. Ingledew, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.H.S., author of " The History 
of North AUerton." Fcap. 8vo. to. 

Passion Week. By the Editor of " Christmas Tyde." With 16 
Illustrations from Albert Durer. Imp. 16mo. 7s. ^. ; antique morocco, 14s. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 15s. 

Half-bound, 18s. Antique calf, or morocco, 1/. lis. Qd. 

Ellis's Specimens of Early English Poetry. 8 vols. sm. 8vo. 15s. 

Half-Dound, 18s. Antique calf, or morocco, \l. lis. M. 

The Book of Ancient Ballad Poetry of Great Britain, Historical, 

Traditional and Romantic : with Modem Imitations, Translations, Notes 
and Glossary, &c. Edited b^ J. S. Moore. New and Improved Edition, 
8to. Half-bound, lis. Antique morocco, 21s. 

Shakespeare's Tempest. With Dlustrations by Birket Foster, 
Gustave Dor^, Frederick Skill, Alfred Slader, and Gustave Janet. 
Crown 4to. Ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d. Antique morocco elegant, 1/. Is. 

The Promises of Jesus Christ. Illuminated by Albert H. Warren, 
Second Edition. Ornamental cloth, 15«. Antique morocco elegant, 21<. 

Christmas with the Poets : a Collection of English Poetry 
relating to the Festival of Christmas. Illustrated by Birket Foster, and 
with numerous initial letters and borders beautifully printed in gold and 
colours by Edmund Evans. Nerv and improved Edition. Super royal 8vo. 
Ornamental binding, 21s. Antique morocco, 3l5. Gd. 
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THEN-® Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, T.S.A^ 
and Thompson Cooper. Yolnme I. 1500 — 1685. 8yo. IBS' 
Vol. II. 158^-1609. 8vo. 18«. 

This work, in illustration of the biography of notable and 
eminent men who have been members of the Umversitj of Cambridge, 
comprehends notices of: — 1. Aathors. 2. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, heads of religions houses and other church dignitaries. 3. States- 
men, diplomatists, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and emi- 
nent practitioners of the civil or conunon law. 5. Sufferers for religious 
or political opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in tuition. 7. 
Eminent physicians and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, 
and heralds. 9. Heads of colleges, professors, and principal officers of the 
university. ID. Benefactors to the university and colleges, or to the 
public at large. 

The Early and Middle Ages of England. By C H. Pearson, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modem History, 
Eling's College, London. 8vo. 12s. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the End 
of the Reign of G^rge II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continua- 
tion, to the Accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Editiony containing Historical Illustra- 
tions, Autographs, and Portraits, copious Notes, and the Author's last 
Corrections and Improvements. In 18 vols, crown 8vo. 4s. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), 1/. 4s. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), 1«». 

Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's ditto), 1/. Us. 

History of England, from the Accession of George HI. to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. New 
Edition^ almost entirely re-written. In 7 vols. 8vo. Zl. 13s. Qd. 

Choice Notes from " Notes and Queries," by the Editor. £*cap. 
8vo. 5s. each. 

Vol. I. — History. Vol. II. — Folk Lobe. 



Master Wace's Chronicle of the Conquest of England. Trans- 
lated from the Norman by Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., H.B.M. Pleni- 
jotentiary, Frankfort. With Photograph Illustrations of the Bayeauz 
Tapestry. Medium 4to. Half-morocco, Roxburgh, 21. 2s. 
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The Prince Consort's Addresses on Different Public Occasions. 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 4to. 10s. 6(2. 

Life and Books ; or, Records of Thought and Beading. By J. F. 
Boyes, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; calf, 8s. Ed. 

Life's Problems. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 5«. 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System). By Thompson 
Cooper. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. M,. 

This is the system universally practised by the Government Official Re- 
porters. It has many advantages over the system ordinarily adopted, 
and has hitherto been inaccessible, except in a high-priced volume. 

Geology in the Garden : or, The Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. 
With 106 Illiistrations. By the Rev. Henry £ley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
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The PleaHures of Literature. By R. Aris Willmott, Incumbent of 
Bear- Wood. /i/KA £!gMu»i, enlarged. Fcap.8vo. fa. Moroeeo, 10*. (U. 

A Popular Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Kngll^h 
Language. By the Kev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 12mo. 1«. «. 

Hints to Maid Servants in Small Households, on Manners, Dress, 
and Dnties. By Mrs. Motherly. Fcap. 8to. \i. 6d. 

A Wife's Home Duties; containing Hints to inexperienced 
Honiiekeepers. Fcap. 8vo. 28. M. 

Halcyon : or Rod-Fishing in Clear Waters. By Henry Wade, 
Secretary to the Weardale Angling Association. With Coloored repre- 
sentations of the principal Flies, and other Illustrations. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 




SERMONS. 

ARISH SERMONS. By the Rey. M. F. Sadler, M. A., 

Ticar of Bridgwater. Author of the ** Sacrament of Respon- 
sibility," and " The Second Adam and the New Birth." Vol. I. 
Adrent to Trinity. Fcap. 8to. 7«. 60^. 

Twenty-four Sermons on Christian Doctrine and Practice, and 
on the Church, By C. J. Blomfleld, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 
(^Hitherto unpublished.') 8vo. iOf. 6d. 

King's College Sermons. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., 

Divinity Professor. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in Westminster. By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, VanxhaU-Bridge Road. Fcap. 8vo. ds. 

Sermons. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecdesfield. 

12mo. 8s. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and Family 
Reading. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfleld. Fcap. 5«. 

Sermons to a Country Congregation— Advent to Trinity. By the 
Rev. Hastings Qordon, M. A. 12mo. At. 

Gospel Truths in Parochial Sermons for the Great Festivals. 
By the Rev. J. Townson, M.A. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

The Bible and its Interpreters : being the Substance of Three 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church, St. Ann, Wandsworth. By 
James Booth, LL.D., Vicar of Stone, Buckinghamshire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Four Sermons on the " Comfortable Words" in the OflBce for the 
Holy Communion. By Alexander Gbalen, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

The Prodigal Son. Sermons bv W. R. Clark, M.A., Vicar of 
Tannton, S. Mary Magdalene. Fcap. Svo. 2s. Qd. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. D. G. Stacy, Vicar of Hom- 
ohnrch, Essex. Foap. 8yo. 6s. 
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Sermons Suggested by the Miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean Hook. 2 vols. Fci^). 8vo. lis. 

Five Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Third Edition. 3s. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, B.A., 
late Curate of St. Michael's, Handsworth. Fcap. dvo. Os. 

Our Privileges, Besponsibilities, and Trials. By the Kev. £. 

Phillips, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. T. Nunns, M. A. Edited 



Dyine 
L,D.D., 



by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church of Godalming, Surrey, 
by the Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. hs. 

Life in Christ. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector 

of Christ Church, Marylebone. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Church of England ; its Constitution, Mission, and Trials. 
By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bronghton. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison. 8vo. 10s. Qd. 

Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late E. Blencowe, M.A. Ist and 3rd Series, fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Occasional Sermons. By a Member of the Church of England, 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Missionary Sermons preached at Hagley. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

The Sufficiency of Christ. Sermons preached during the Reading 
Lenten Mission of 1860. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes. Fcap. 
Authorized Edition. 1858. 2s. : 1859. 2s. Qd. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's CathedraL Authorized Edition, 
1859. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 




AILY Readings for a Year, on the Life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Younff, M.A. Second 
Edition^ improved. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. iT. Is. Antique 
calf, 1/. 16s. Morocco, Hayday, 2L 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and othier Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Incumbent of 8t. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 
8vo. Vol. 1. Advent to Easter, 15s. Vol. II. Easter to the sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, 14s. 

Lights of the Morning : or, Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. From the German of Frederic Amdt. With a Preface by the 
Rev. W. C. Magee, D. D. Fcap. 8vo. Advent to Whitsuntide, 5s. 6d. 
Trinity, os. Qd, 
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Short Sunday Evening Readings, Selected and Abridged from 
▼arioas Aathws hj tSe Dowager Coonteas of Cawdor. In utrge tjpe. 
8to. 5s. 

The Second Adam, and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine of Bap* 
ti«m as contained in Holy Scriptore. By the Ber. M. F. Sadler, M.A. 
Vicar of Bridgewater, Author of " The Sacrament <tf Responaifailitj.*' 
TJurd Edition, greatly enlarged. Fcap. 8to. is. 6d. 

The Sacrament of Besponsibilitv ; or, Testimony of the Scriptore 
to the teaching of the Charch on Holy Baptism, with especial reference to 
the Cases of Infants, and Answers to Objections. Hixth Edition, 6d. 



Popular Illastrations of some Remarkable Events recorded in the 
Old Testament. By the Ber. J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Bector of Toynton. 
Post 8to. 8s. 6d. 

The Acts and Writings of the Apostles. By C. Pickering 
Clarke, M. A., late Cnrate of Teddington. Post 8to. Vol. I., with M^., 

7*. 6rf. 

The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., Au- 
thor of " The Natural History of l^thnsiasm," ** Ultimate Ciriliaation," 
&c. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Cirilization considered as a Science in Relation to its Essence, its 
Elements, and its End. By George Harris, F.S. A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, Author of '* The Life of Lonl Chancellor Hardwicke." 
8to. 12s. 

The Wisdom of the Son of David : an Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

A Companion to the Authorized Version of the New Testament : 
being Explanatory Notes, together with Explanatory Observations and 
an Introduction. By the Rev. H. B. Hall, B. C. L. Second and cheaper 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. id. 

A History of the Church of England from the Accession of 
James il. to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy in 1717. By the 
Rev. T. Debary, M.A. 8vo. lis. 

A Treatise on Metaphysics in Connexion with Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. J. H. MacMahon. 8vo. lis. 

Aids to Pastoral Visitation, selected and arranged by the Bev. 
H. B. Browning, M.A., Cnrate of St. George, Stamford. 8ro. 5s. 

A Popular Paraphrase of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, with 
Notes. By the Rev. A. C. Bromehead, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Remarks on Certain Offices of the Church of England, popularly 
termed the Occasional Services. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier. 12mo. 5s. 

The Sympathy of Christ. Six Readings for the Sundays in Lent, 
or for tne Days of the Holy Week. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier, M JL., 
Vicar of Coggeshall. Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

On Party Spirit in the English Church. By the Rev. S. Robins. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Papers on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wykehamist. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

This volume is an enlargement and extension, with corrections, of the 
Papers which appeared in the " Guardian " in 1858-9. 

The Speaker at Home. Chapters on Public Speaking and Beading 
aloud, by the Rev. J. J. Halcombe, M.A., and on the Physiolc^yof Speech, 
by W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

The English Churchman's Signal. By the Writer of " A Plain 
Word to the Wise in Heart." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church, and 
on our Prayer Book. Fourth Edition. Sewed, Is. 6d. 

Begister of Parishioners who have received Holy Confirmation. 
Arranged by William Froser, B. C. L., Vicar of Alton. Oblong 4tQ. 
7s. 6d. ; lOs. 6d. ; 12s. 

Headings on the Morning^ and Evenin? Prayer and the Litany. 
By J. S. Blunt. Second Edition^ enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Bs. 6^. 

Confirmation. By J. S. Blunt, Author of '' Eeadings on the 
Morning and Evening Prayer," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Life after Confirmation. By the same Author. 18mo. Is. 

Welchman on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
with Scriptural Proofs, &c. 18mo. 2s. or interleaved for Students, 3^. 

Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 32mo. 2s. 

The Book of Psalms (Prayer Book Version). With Short Head- 
ings and Emlanatory Notes. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. Second arid cheaper Edition^ revised and enlargedt 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth limp, red edges, 2s. 6a. 



Family Prayers : — containing Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
B.I)., Prebendary of St. Pam's. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. \s. ; sewed, 9cf. 



Household Prayers on Scriptural Subjects, for Four Weeks. 
With Forms for various occasions. By a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Second Edition.^ enlarged. 8vo. As. Qd. 

Forms of Prayer adapted to each Day of the Week. For use 
in Families or Households. By the Rev. John Jebb, D.D., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson. A New Edition, to which is now added a Memoir of Mr. Isaac 
Walton, by William Dowling, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Illustrative Notes, numerous Portraits, and other Engrav- 
ings, Index, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. Qd. Calf antique, I5s. Morocco, 185. 

The Life of Martin Luther. By H. Worsley, M. A., Bector of 

Easton, Suffolk. 2 vols. 8vo. II. is. 
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The Church Hymnal, (with or without Fsahns.) 12mo. Large 
Type, Is. M. 18mo. 1«. 32ino. for Parochial Schools, Qd. 

This book is now in use in every English Diocese, and is the Authorized 
Book in some of the Colonial Dioceses. 

Three Lectures on Archbishop Cranmer. By the Ber. C. J. 

Bnrton, M JL., Chancellor of Carlisle. 12mo. Zs. 

Church Eeading : according to the method advised by Thomas 
Sheridan. B7 the Her. J. J. Halcombe, M.A. 8to. 3s. ed. 

The Kafir, the Hottentot, and the Frontier Farmer. Passages 
of Missionsjry Life finom the Joomals of the Ven. Archdeacon Merrimaa. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Zi. 6d. 

Lectures on the Tinneyelly Missions. By the Bey. Dr. Caldwell, 
of Edejenkoodj. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The " Cruise of the Beacon." A Narrative of a Visit to the 
Islands in Base's Straits. B7 the Right Bev. the Bishop of Tamnania. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

\* Messrs. Bell and Daldy are agents for all the other Publications of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gk>8pel in Foreign Parts. 

The Sweet Psalmist of Israel ; or, the Life of David, King of 
Israel ; illustrated hj his own Psalms, newly versified in various metres. 
By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Giles Witheme : or. The Reward of Disobedience. A Village 
Tale for the Young. By the Bev. J. P. Parkinson, D. C. L. Sixth 
Edition. 6d, 

The Disorderly Family ; or, the Village of R • ♦ ♦ ♦. A Tale for 
Young Persons. In Two Parts. By a Father. Qd. ; Cloth, gilt edges, Is. 




Bt the Rev. J. Erskike Clabke, of Derby. 

EART Music, for the Hearth-Ring ; the Street-Walk ; 
the Country Stroll; the Work-Hours; the Rest-Day; the 
Trouble-Time. New Edition. Is. paper; Is. 6d. cloth lis^). 

The Giant's Arrows. A Book for the Children of 

Working People. 16mo. 6d. ; cloth. Is. 

Children at Church. Twelve Simple Sermons. 2 vols. Is. each ; 
Is. M. cloth, gilt ; or together in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2s. dd. 

Little Lectures for Little Folk. 16mo. Is. 

Plain Papers on the Social Economy of the People. Fcap. 8vo. 
28. ed. 

No. 1. Recreations of the People. — No. 2. Penny Banks. — No. 3. La- 
bourers' Clubs and Working Men's Refreshment Rooms. — No. 4. Children 
of the People. 6d. each. 
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Cfie Bebottonal Et&rars^ 

Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 

A Series of Works, original or selected finom well-known Church of Eng- 
land Divines, published at the lowest price, and suitable, from 
their practical character and cheapness, for 
Parochial distribution. 

; HOET Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 2 vols. 
(1260 pages,) 32mo. Cloth, 6s. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. Calf 
antique, I2s. 

In Separate Parts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth. Is. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
LENT, cloth, 9d. : calf. 2s. 3d. EASTER, cloth, 9d. ; calf, 2s. Sd. TRI- 
NITY, Part I. Is. ; calf, 2s. 6d. TRINITY, Part II. la.; calf, 2s. 6d. 

\* Large Paper Edition^ 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. large type. lis. Morocco, 30s. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. (490 pages), 
royal 32mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, is. 6d. Calf antique, 6s. 

In Separate Parts. 

ADVENT TO TRINITY, cloth, la. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2a. 6d. TRI- 
NITY, cloth, 8d. ; calf, 2«. 2d. MINOR FESTIVALS, Sd. ; calf, 2a. 2d. 

\* Large Paper Edition^ Fcap. 8vo. large type. Ca. 6d. Calf antique, or 
morocco, 11a. (id. 

Devotions for Domestic Use. 32mo. doth, 2a. ; calf, gilt edges, 
4a. Calf antique, 5a. Qd. Containing : — 

The Common Prayer Book the best Companion in the Family as well 

as in the Temple. 3d. 
Litanies for Domestic Use, 2d. 
Family Prayers ; or, Morning and Evening Services for every Day in 

the Week. By the Bishop of Salisbury ; cloth, 6d. ; calf, 2a. 
Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 

Texts to which they refer. By the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. ; cloth, 9d. 

\* These are arranged together as being suitable for Domestic Use ; but 
they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; calf, 

gilt edges, 3a. 6d. Calf antique, 5a. Containing: — 

Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, ^. 

Pastoral Address to a Young Communicant. By Dr. Hook, ^. 

Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F. Hook, D.D., id. 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. By Archbishop Synnre, ^. 

Rules for the Conduct of Human Life. By Archbishop Synge. 1^. 

The Sum of Christianity, wherein a short and plain Account is ffiven 
of the Christian Faith; Christian's Duty; Christian Prayer; Cnris- 
tian Sacrament. By C. Ellis, leL 

Ejaculatory Prayer; or, the Duty of OflTering up Short Prayers to Gk>d 
on all Occasions. By R. Cook. 2d. 

Prayers for a Week. From J. Sorocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar ; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Hook. Cloth, ed. 
*^* Any of the above may be had for distribution at the prices affixed; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Young Persons and for Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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The Devotional Library continued. 

Aids to a Holy Life. Second Series. 32mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, 
gilt edges, As. Calf antique, bs. dd. Containing : — 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each Day in 

the Week, 3d. 
The Retired Christian exercised on Divine Thoughts and Hearenly 

Meditations. By Bishop Ken. Sd. 
Penitential Reflections for the Holy Season of Lent, and other Days of 

Fasting and Abstinence during the Year. Qd. 
The Crucified Jesus; a Devotional Commentary on the XXII and 

XXIII Chapters of St. Luke. By A. Homeck, D.D. 3d. 
Short Reflections for every Morning and Evening during the Week. 

By N. Splnckes, 2d. 
The Sick Man Visited ; or, Meditations and Prayers for the Sick Room. 
By N. Spinckes, Sd. 
*«* These are arranged together as being suitable for Private Meditation and 
Prayer : they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Helps to Daily Devotion. 32mo. Cloth, Sd. Containing : — 
The Sum of Christianity, Id. 
Directions for spending One Day Well, ^. 
Helps to Self-£xamination, ^. 
Short Reflections for Morning and Evening, 2d. 
Prayers for a Week, 2d. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 5 in Three 
Parts, -with suitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Reading, M.A. 
32mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 4s. Calf antique, 6s. 6d. 

Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the Texts 
to which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, M JL. 32mo. cloth, 9d, ; 
limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 3d. 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 32mo. Cloth, 
5s. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. ; calf antique, 12s. Or, in four parts, price Is. 
each ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. 32mo. cloth, 8d. 5 calf, 

gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
%* A Large Paper Edition for Prizes, &c. Is. 6rf. ; calf, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 




H0RT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. New Edition. 4 rols. 
fcap. 8vo., large type, 14s. ; morocco, 30s. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ fcap. 8vo. lar^^e type. 
6s. Qd. Antique calf, or morocco, lis. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each 
JDay of the Week, according to the statea Hours of Prayer. JF'ifth Edition^ 
with additions. 16mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, Zs, 

A Companion to the Altar. Bein^ Prayers, Thanksgivings, and 
Meditations, and the Office of the Holy Communion. Edited by the Very 
Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. Second Edition. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. 32mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. Morocco, 3s. 6(2. 

• The Church Sunday School Hjrmn Book. Edited by W. P. 
Hook, D.D. Large paper. Cloth, Is. M. ; calf, gilt edges, 8s. Qd, 

\* For cheap editions of the above Five Books, see List of the Devotioiial 

Library. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS- 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. With English Notes. 8to. Edited 
hj varions Scholars, under the direction of Q. Long, Esq., M.A., Classical 
Lecturer of Brighton College : and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Hea4 Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

ESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18*. 

Cicero's Orations. Edited by G. Long, M.A. 4 ▼ols. 
Vol. I. Ids.; Vol. II. 145; Vol. III. Ito.; Vol. IV. 18«. 

Demosthenes. By R. Whiston, M.A., Head Master of Eochester 
Grammar School. Vol. I. 16*. Vol. II. preparing. 

Euripides. By E. A. Paley, M.A. 3 vols. 16». each. 

Herodotas. By J. W. Blakesley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 325. 
Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 10». 6d. 

Horace. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 18«. 

Juvenal and Persius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 14s. 

Sophocles. ByF. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. 1. 18«. YoLU. preparing, 

Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M. A., Balliol College, Oxford. 18«. 

Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. 
Vol. I. containing the Bucolics and G^rgics. 12ff. Vol. II. in the press. 

Plato. By W. H. Thompson, M.A. Vol I. [Preparing. 



A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Newly Edited, with EnglxA 
Notes for Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 

CAESAKIS Commentarii de Bello Gallioo. Second 
Edition. By G. Long, M.A. 55. 6d. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1 to 3. With English 
Notes for Junior Classes. By G. Long, M.A. 25. 6d. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, Sive de Senectute, Laelius, Sive 
de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. Long, M.A. 45. (ki. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. By A. J. Macleane, 6«. 6d. 




i 
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Grammar- School Classics continued. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. By F. A. Paley. 5<. 

C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Xong, M.A. 5s. 

Taciti Germania et Agricola. By F. Frost, M.A. 3«. 6<f. 

Xenophontis Anabasis, with Introduction: Geographical and 
other Notes, Itinerary, and Three Maps compiled firom recent surreys 
By J. F. Macmichael, B JL. New Edition. 5s. 

Xenophontis Cyropaedia. By G. M. Gorham, M. A., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 

Uniform with the above. 

The New Testament in Greek. With English Notes and Freftces 
by J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 730 pages. 7s. 6d. 



dtaxaixitiqt ®reett anln Eattn Ceart0. 

This series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap 
and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical 
execution to the small German editions now current in this coontry, and more 
convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheca Gasstca and Grammar School dassiet, so for 
as they have been published, will be adopted. These editions have taken 
their place amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Claaftical Litera- 
ture of this country, and are admitted to be good examples ct the judicious 
and practical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors have formed 
their texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is believed 
that no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 
16mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals. 

ESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley. 3». 

Csesar de Bello Gallico, ex recensione G. liong, A.M. 2s. 

Cicero, de Senectate et de Amicitia et Epistolse Selectse, 
ex recensione Q. Long, A.M. Is. 6d, 

Earipides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, A. M. 3 vols. 3». 6d. each. 

Herodotus, ex recensione J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 2 vols. 7«. 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 2s. 6</. 

Lucretias, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2». 6rf. 

Thucydides, ex recensione J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7». 

Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3«. 6rf. 

Xenophontis Anabasis, ex recensione J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 

[Shortly. 
Novum Testamentum Graecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. Acce- 
dunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, Elseviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 4*. 6rf. 
Also, on 4to. writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12s. 1 
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With English Notes for Schools. Uniform vrith the Orammab School 

Classics. Foap. 8to. 

^VENTURES de Telemaque, par F^nelon. Edited by 
C. J. Delille. Second Edition^ revised, As. M. 

Histoire de Charles XII. par Voltaire. Edited by 
L. Direj. Second Editiony revised. Zs. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Second Edition, revised. Edited by 
F. Gkwc, M.A. Zs. 

" None need now be afraid to introduce this eminentlj French author, 
either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Ath&MBum. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dabuc. 3». 6rf. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of providing 
for schools and young persons a good specimen of contemporai^ French 
literature, free from the solecisms which are frequently met with in writers 
of a past age. 

The Wallenstein of Schiller, with Notes by Dr. A. Buchheim. 

{Immediately 




ittlaggfeal Cafileg^ 8vo. 

OTABILIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregular Qreek Verbs and such elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. Is. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. Is. 

Latin AccidiBnce. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. Is. 

Latin Versification. \s. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1«. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. Is. 6rf. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre^lar and Defective; their 

leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copious 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation, Rules for formation of 
tenses, &c. &c. By JT S. Baird, T.C.D. Neio Edition, revised. 3s. Qd. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 
M.A. New Edition, revised. Is. Qd. 




N Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps ; 
constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. New Edi- 
tion, with coloured ouuines, and an Index of Places. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The 
Maps constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by O. Long. Imp. Svo. 6s. 

First Classical Maps, with Chronological Tables of Grecian and 
Roman History, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
By the Rev. J. Tate, MA. Third Edition. Imp. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
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The Choephorae of iE^hylus and its Scholia. Revised and in- 
terpreted hj J. F. Daries, Esq., B^., Trinitj College, Dublin. - 8to. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A., one of the 

Masters of Merchant Tajlors' School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.RS., Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in 
University College. Third Edition^ revised. Post 8vo. 8«. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Sphools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 

F.B.S. Third Edition. Post 8vo. Zs. ed. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare bojs for Key's Short Latin Grammar. Post Svo. 2s. 

Rules for the Genders of Latin Nouns, and the Perfects and Su- 
pines of Verbs ; with hints on Construing, &c. By H. Haines, M JL Is. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By the Rey. P. Frost, 

M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo.2ff.6cf. Kej,4s. 

The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English Rhythm, and 
illustrated from British Poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By 
the Bev. B. C. Singleton, M.A. 2 vols, poet Svo. IBs. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Blustrated with 50 Engravings firom 
the Antique. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. Morocco, 9s. 

Selections from Ovid : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 9s. fid. 

Sabrinae Corolla in hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis eon- 
texuemnt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio Altera. Svo. 12s. Morocco, 21<. 

A First Cheque Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Rev. 
F. Gretton, Stamford Free Grammar School. Is. 6d. Key, 29. 6^. 

This little volume contains about 60 sets of verses, graduated in diffi- 
culty : — the exercise is to be torn out by the Master, and the paper is to be 
handed up by the boy when he has written the Latin Version underneath. 

Reddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse. By the Rev. F. E. Gretton. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Auxilia Graeca : containing Forms of Parsing and Greek Trees, 
the Greek Prepositions, Rules of Accentuation, Greek Idioms, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. H. Fowler, M.A. 12mo. Ss. Qd. 

Rudimentary Art Instruction for Artisans and others, and for 
Schools. FREEHAND OUTLINE. Part I. Outiinb FaoM OuixraB, 
or firom the Flat. 35. Part II. Outline from Objscts, or from the 
Round, is. By John Bell, Sculptor. Oblong 4to. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises in Elementary Algebra, with an 
Appendix containing Papers of Miscellaneous Examples. Designed for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. G. F. Wright, M.A., Mathematical 
Master at Wellington College. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books I.— VI. XL 1-21 ; XII. 1,2; 
a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. 4s. 6d. 
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A Graduated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI.; XI. 1—21; XII. 1, 2. Selected aud arranged hj Henry 
J. Hose, M.A. I2mo. Is. 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Euclid's Elements, 
(usually read in the Universities,) ^epared for Students in Geometry. 
By the 'Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New mtition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. On cards, 
in case, bs. Qd. ; without the Figures, 6cf. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms firom '00001 to '99999 ; 
and an improved table of Gfauss' Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. Car- 
lisle. By H. E. Filipowski. Third Edition. 8vo. 155. 

Handbook of the Slide Eule : showing its applicability to Arith- 
metic, including Interest and Annuities ; Mensuration, including Land 
Surveying. With numerous Examples and useful Tables. By W. H. 
Bayleyi' H. M. East India Civil Service. 12mo. 6s. 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 
Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
numerous Examples. By Stephen Fenwick, Esq., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 12s. 




A New Fsbnch Course, by Mons. F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 
French Master at Brighton ChUege, 

E Petit Compagnon: a French Talk-book for Little 
Children. With numerous woodcuts. 16mo. Zs.M. [Shortly. 

First French Book ; bein^ a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the 
words at the end of the work. Fcap. Svo. > 2s. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and Exercise Book, on 
a new and practical plan, exnibiting the chief peculiarities of the French 
Language, as compared with the English, and intended as a sequel to the 
" First French Book." Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or, Selections of Conrplete 
Stories from the best French Authors, who have written for the Young. 
With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. Qd. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation : containing : — 
I. The most current and useful Phrases in Every- Day Talk ; II. Every- 
body's Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. Fcap. 2s. 6a. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or. Selections from the 
best English Prose Winters. With copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. Key, 6s. 
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A Conrse of Jlifltorical and Chrofnological Instruction. By Y 
K. Hifkmore. 2 Part*. 12ino. 3«. M. each. 

A I'ractical Synopiris of Kneliffh History : or, A General Sui 
mmrjtff Dates uid Erents for the nie of Schools, and Candidates for Pnb 
KxaminatioDS. Bj Arthur Bowes. I^rd Edition, enlarged. 8to. 
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The Student's Text-Book of English and General History, from 
B. c. 100 to the present time. With (Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch 
of the English Constitution. By D. Beale. SixUi Edition. Post 8vo. 
Sewed, 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6^. 

** This is very much in advance of most works we have seen devoted to 
similar purposes. We can award very high praise to a volume which 
may prove invaluable to teachers and tanght." — Atheiueum. 

The Elements of the English Language for Schools and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. University College School. New Edition^ en- 
larged, [/n the Ptess. 

The Greo?raphical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography, calculated 

to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. E . . . S 12mo. 2s. 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 

The 1862 Edition of Under Government : an Official Key to the 
Civil Service, and Quide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the 
Crown. By J. C. Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

Government Examinations ; bein^ a Companion to '' Under 
Government," and a Guide to the Civil Service Examinations. By J. C. 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Manual of Book-keeping ; by an Experienced Clerk. 12mo. 

Eighth Edition, 4s, 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 4to. 8«. 6d. 

Penmanship, Theoretical and Practical, Illustrated and Explained. 
By B. F. Foster. 12mo. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Goldsmith's (J.) Copy Books : five sorts, large, text, round, small, 
and mixed. Post 4to. on fine paper. 6s. per dozen. 

The Young Ladies' School Record : or. Register of Studies and 
conduct. 12mo. Qd. • 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. RojvA 32mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 

Manual of Astronomy : a Popular Treatise on Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, and Practical Astronomy. By John Drew, F.B JL.S. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. Svo. bs. 

The First Book of Botany. Being a Plain and Brief Introduction 
to that Science for Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. Loudon. Il- 
lustrated vrith 36 Wood Engravings. Second Edition, 18mo. \s, 

A Handy Book of the Chemistry of Soils. By John Scoffern. 
M. B. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

English Poetry for Classical Schools ; or, Elorilegium Poeticum 
Anglicanum. 12mo. Is. Qd. 

Hints and Helps for Youths leaving School. By the Rev. J. S. 
Gilderdale, M.A. Fcap. Svo. bs. Calf, %s. 6d. 
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Bell and Daldt's Illustrated School Books. 

Bojral 16mo. 

CHOOL Primer. 6rf. 

School Reader. 1». \^Short 

, ^ "-" ' ' Poetry Book for Schools. It. 




Course of Instruction for the Youno, by Hosace 

Grant. 

XERCISES for the Improvement of the Senses ; ft 
Young Childdren. 18mo. U. 6d. 

Geography for Young Children. New BdUkm. 18mo. 2j 
Arithmetic for Young Children. New Ediium. 18mo. Is. ed. 
Arithmetic. Second Stage. New Edition. 18mo. Sc 





PERIODICALS. 

* 

OTES and Queries : a Medium of Intercommnnicatioi 

for Literaiy Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 

Pablished every Saturday. 4to. 4rf., stamped, W. 
Vols. I. to XII. Second Series now ready, lOs. erf. each. 
•#* (General Index to the First Series, 5». 
Second Series, 5s. iF^reparin^ 

The Monthly Medley for Happy Homes. A New Miscellani 
for Children. Conducted by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. Price \d 
Volumes for 1860 and 1861, Is. 6rf. each. 

The Parish Magazine. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A.. 
Derby. Monthly, price Id. Volumes for 1869, 1860, and 1861, 1». 6(/.'an<i 
2s. each. 

The Mission Field : a Monthly Becord of the Proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Vols. II. to VI. post 8vo. Zs. 
each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) Continued in Numbers, 2cf. each. 

The Gospel Missionary. Published for the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the GK>spel in Foreign Parts, Monthly at \d. Vols. II. to 
Ai. in cloth, Is. each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) 

Missions to the Heathen ; being Kecords of the Progress of the 
Efforts made by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts for the Conversion of the Heathen. Published occasionally in a 
cheap form for distribution, at prices varying from \d. to Is. 6<2. each. 
Nob. 1 to 43 are already published. 

Church in the Colonies, consisting chiefly of Journals by the 
Colonial Bishops of their Progress and Special Visitations. Pablished 
occasionally at prices varying firom 2d. to Is. M. each. Nos. I to 87 are 
already published. 
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LAKKE'S COMMERCIAL COPY-BOOKS. 

Price 4d, A liberal allowance to Schools and 

Colleges. 
The Fi&ST Copy- Book contains elementary tumsi with a broad 
mark like a T, which divides a well-formed turn into two equal parts. This 
exercise enables the learner to judge of /orm, distancey and proportion. 

The Second contains large-hand letters^ and the means hj which such 
letters may be properly combined ^ the joinings in writing being probably as 
difficult to learn as the form of each character. This book also gives the whole 
alphabet, not in separate letters, but rather as one word ; and, at the end of 
the alphabet, the difficult letters are repeated so as to render the writing of the 
pupil more thorough and uniform. 

The Third contains additional large-hand practice. 

The Fourth contains large-hand wordSj commencing with unflourished 
capitals; and the words being short, the capitals in question receive the 
attention they demand. As Large, and Extra Large-text, to which the fingers 
of the learner are not equal, have been dispensed with in this series, the 
popular objection of having too vfumy Oypy-books for the pupil to drudge 
through, is now fairly met. When letters are very large, the scholar cannot 
compass them without stopping to change the position of his hand, which 
destroys tYiefreed,om which such writing is intended to promote. 

The Fifth contains the essentials of a useful kind of small-hand. There 
are first, as in large-hand, five easy letters of the alphabet, forming four 
copies, which of course are repeated. Then follows the remainder of the 
alphabet, with the difficult characters alluded to. The letters in this hand, 
especially the a, c, cf, ^, o, and 9, are so formed that when the learner will 
have to correspond, his writing will not appear stiff. The copies in this book 
are not mere Large-hand redticed. 

The Sixth contains smxdl-hand copies^ with instructions as to the manner 
in which the pnpil should hold his pen, so that when he leaves school he may 
not merely have some facility in copying, but really possess the information 
on the subject of writing which he may need at any future time. 

The Sevrkth contains the foundation for a style of smaM-hand, adapted to 
females, moderately pointed. 

The Eighth contains copies for females ; and the holding of the pen is, of 
course, the subject to which they specially relate. 

This Series is specially adapted for those who are preparing for a commercial 
life. R is generally found when a boy leaves school that his tvriting is of such 
a chara4Aer that it is some months before it is available for book-keeping or 
euxounts. The special object of this Series of Copy-Books is to form his writing 
in such a style that he may be put to the work of a counting-house at once. By 
following tJUs course from the first the -writing is kept free and legible^ whilst it 
avoids unnecessary flourishing. 

Specimens of hand-uniting after a short course may be seen on application to 
the Publishers. 
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A SERIES OF SELECT WORKS OF 

FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

HE intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series of 
Volumes adapted for general reading, moderate in price, 
compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style 
fitting them to be permanently presenred. 

They do not profess to compete with the so-called cheap volumes. 
They believe that a cheapness which is attained by the use of 
inferior type and paper, and absence of editorial care, and which 
results in volumes that no one cares to keep, is a false cheapness. 
They desire rather to produce books superior in quality, and 
relatively as cheap. 

Each volume will be carefully revised by a competent editor, 
and printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with new type, 
and ornaments and initial letters specially designed for the series. 

The Pocket Volumet will include all classes of Literature, both 
copyright and non-copyright ; — Biography, History, Voyages, 
Travels, Poetry, sacred and secular, ^ooks of Adventure and 
Fiction. They wUl include Translations of Foreign Books, and 
also such American Literature as may be considered worthy of 
adoption. 

The Publishers desire to respect the moral claims of authors 
who cannot secure legal copyright in this country, and to re- 
munerate equitably those whose works they may reprint. 

The books will be issued at short intervals, in paper covers, at 
various prices, from 1«. to 3s. Qd., and in cloth, top edge gilt, at 
&d, per volume extra, in half morocco, Roxburgh style, at Is. 
extra, in antique or best plain morocco (Hayday), at 4s. extra. 

Now Ready, 
The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. M. 
The Midshipman. By Capt Basil 

Hall, R.N. 3s. 
The Lieutenant and Commander. By 

the same Author. 3s. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 2s. 6^^. 
Gteorge Herbert's Poems. 2s. 
George Herbert's Works. 3s. 
Longfellow's Poems. 2s. 6d. 
Lamb'sTalesfrom Shakspeare. 2s. fid. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 2s. 6d. 
Milton's Paradise Regained and 

other Poems. 2s. 6d. 



Preparing, 

White's Natural History of Selbome. 
The Conquest of India. By Capt. 

Basil Hall, R.N. 
Sea Songs and Ballads. By Charles 

Dibdiu, and others. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, 

Hooker, &c. 
Walton's Complete Angler. 
Gray's Poems. 
Goldsmith's Poems. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Henry Vanghan's Poems. 
Bums's Poems. 
Bums's Songs. 
Coleridge's Poems. 

And others. 
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